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CALENDAR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS * 


1952 


Occasion 


Date Day 
June 2.......| Monday 
June 5 .. .| Tuesday ............. 
July 4 .......| Friday . 
July 28 Monday 
July 29 ...... Tuesday 
| 
July 30 ...... | Wednesday 
Aog. 23 c+. Saturday ............ 
қ | 
Sept. 1 -| Monday ........ 
Sept. 12 ..... Friday 
Sept. 19 4 Friday 
Sept. 24-26 Wednesday through 
р... 


* The calendar for the Law School is as follows 
R 3 - 
sion, July 30-September 23; sixteen week term 
Registration for each of the special sessions in the School of 


(See pages 45-47.) 


Registration for the first session 

| First session classes begin 
Independence Day. Holiday 

| First summer session ends 

| Registration for the second session of 

the summer term 

| Classes begin 

| Foreign-language examinations for 
candidates for the Master's degrees 

Labor Day. Holiday 

Last day for receiving dissertations 

| of candidates for the degrees о! 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor 
of Education to be conferred in 
November 

Second summer session ends 

Last day for receiving theses for the 
Master's degrees and for the pro- 
fessional degrees in Engineering to 
be conferred in November 


Registration for the fall term of the 
| academic year 1952-53. 


first June 2-July 29; second ses- 


session, 
June 2-September 


Education is on the first day of 


THE UNIVERSITY 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of Art 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 

Donald David Blanchard, B.C.E., Business Manager 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Activities for Men 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for W omen 
Alan Thomas Deibert, А.М., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 
Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Director of the Summer Sessions 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
John Rust Busick, A.B., Director of Public Relations 

Don Carlos Faith, A.M., Director of Veterans Education 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Coordinator of Scientific Activities 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian College 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 
M edicine 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of the Law School 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 
Students; University Marshal 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Superintendent of the University 
Hospital 

William Lewis Turner, A.M., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

Carl Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
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Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the 
Law School 

Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General 
Studies 


THE UNIVERSITY 
History AND ORGANIZATION 


Тһе idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored 
by George Washington, who during his public life urged the establish- 
ment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares of stock 
in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a university to 
be established in the District of Columbia "to which the youth of for- 
tune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 
of their Education in all the branches of polite literature; in arts and 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good 
Government”. 

Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered by an 
act of Congress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to 
“Columbian University” and in 1904 to “The George Washington 
University”. 

The George Washington University includes thirteen colleges, schools, 
and divisions, as follows: 

The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the 
four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences; two years ot 
pre-professional work; and two-year terminal courses. Each of these 
curricula leads to the degree of Associate in Arts. 

Columbian College offers the work of the junior and senior years of 


the four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. И also offers 
the studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Science in the fields of the liberal arts and sciences. 

The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. 

The Law School offers curricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law 
(for foreign students wishing (1) to return to their own countries or 
(2) to remain in this country for the practice of law), and Doctor of 
Juridical Science. 

The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bach- 
elor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
It also directs work leading to the professional degrees in the fields of 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. 
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Тһе School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Pharmacy and Master of Science in Pharmacy. 

Тһе School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economics, and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, and 
graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education 
and Doctor of Education. 

Тһе School of Government offers undergraduate programs of study 
in Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, and Statistics, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government. Graduate 
work is offered leading to the degrees of (1) Master of Arts in Govern- 
ment with a major field in Foreign Affairs, Economic Policy, Account- 
ing, Business and Economic Statistics, or Vocational Counseling; (2) 
Master of Arts in Public Administration with a major in General Ad- 
ministration or Governmental Fiscal Administration; (3) Master of Arts 
in Personnel Administration; (4) Master of Business Administration ; 
(5) Doctor of Business Administration. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for 
mature students not candidates for degrees in this University. 

à The Division of Special Students makes available courses for students 
in the process of qualifying for degree candidacy. 

The College of General Studies includes the following divisions: the 
Off-Campus Division, the Campus Division, and the Division of Com- 
munity Services. Тһе college is designed for adults, and sponsors a 
program of credit and non-credit courses throughout the year. 


Тһе Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is on the final approved list of 
the Association of American Universities. This fact not only assures to 
students the academic standards of this association, but also is important 
to those who desire to transfer credits from one institution to another. 

Тһе University is also accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and is 
on the approved list of the American Association of University Women. 

Тһе Law School is a charter member of the Association of American 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School 
of Medicine is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously 
approved by the American Medical Association. "Тһе School of Pharmacy 
I$ accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education and 
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ges of Pharmacy. The 


is a member of the American Association of Colle 
Engineers’ Council 


School of Engineering is on the accredited list of the 
for Professional Development. 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washington, four 
blocks west of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its 
extensive parkway. Readily accessible to the University are many of the 
departments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the Department 
of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, 
the Library of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan 
American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
of the University are valued at 
ges, schools, and divisions 
of Twenty-first and G 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment 
over $18,000,000. The buildings of the colle 
offering Summer Sessions work are in the vicinity 
Streets, NW. 

The University Library—The University Library contains 250,000 
volumes, and with the exception of the law and medical collections is 
housed in the Library Building. 

Regulations governing the use of the library, the circulation of books, 
and the use of reserve books and periodicals are available at the service 


desks of the Library. 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES IN WASHINGTON 


The student has access also to the Library of Congress, the Public 


Library of the District of Columbia and its branches, the I 
Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Library 
of the United States Office of Education, the Army Medical Library, the 
Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many other great special 
collections of the government departments. 


Abrary of the 


RESEARCH FACILITIES OF WASHINGTON 

permits the full- 
at first hand, 
a background 


The arrangement of the summer schedule of classes 
time student to avail himself of the opportunity to study, 
the working of the Federal Government and so to form 
for intelligent and useful citizenship. 


In the departmental libraries of the Federal Government are a multi- 
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tude of reports made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on 
the results of study and research in the bureaus, experimental stations, 
laboratories, museums, and observatories of the Nation. 

In addition to the governmental collection the student has access to 
the research facilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose 
headquarters are situated in Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, 
the American Council on Education, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research 
Council, the National Education Association, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


1952 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


John Gage Allee, Jr., А.М., Assistant Professor of English 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Grover Lamarr Angel, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Walter Hall Bailey, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 

Gordon Barnewall, M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration 

James Gwavas Beckerley, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Physics 

Gordon Edward Bell, M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Lee Sheward Bielski, A.M., Instructor in Speech 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Harold Jerome Bobys, A.B., C.P.A., Lecturer in Accounting 

Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 

Byron Brown, Lecturer in Art 

James Leonard Buckler, A.M., Lecturer in Accounting 

John Patrick Burke, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

Lewie Woodrow Burnett, A.B., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 

John Edward Cantlon, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany 

Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

William Graham Clubb, A.M., Instructor in French 

James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American Literature 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Literature 

Mary Ellen Coleman, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

James Coogan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

Robert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor of Lau 

Roger Allen Cunningham, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Lau 

James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European History 

Martin Steele Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
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Luke Eugene Ebersole, Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology 
Milton Jacob Esman, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 
Walter David Fackler, A.B., Instructor in Business Administration 
Don Carlos Faith, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology 
John Theodore Fey, LL.B., M.B.A., Associate Professor of Law 
Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion 
Bernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 
Harold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology 
Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Fred Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
James Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., Assistant Professor of Chem 
Richard Catlin Haskett, A.M., Assistant Professor of American History 
George Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Averett Howard, A.M., Associate Professor of English Composition 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
Frederick Anderson Indorf, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Public Administration 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Statistics 
Howard Odin Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Ernest McClain Jones, B.B.A., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 
James Cecil King, A.M., Associate in German 
Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Associate 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate Professor of Physics 
Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Associate Professo 
ical Science 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting 
Francis Lincoln Lambert, B.S., Instructor in Zoology 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
Howard Rowland Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political Scienci 
William Thomas Mallison, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Chester Hayden McCall, Jr., A.B., Associate in Statistics 


istry 


Professor of Art 


r of Polit- 


Sessions 


Summer 


T he 


Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Robert Randal Meijer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A., Associate Professor of 
Law 
Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
History 
Albert Raymond Miller, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics 
Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Com- 
position 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 
James Norman Mosél, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology 
Sam Clark Munson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Biology 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Phyllis Annette Nichols, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
Herman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Ingolf Helgi Elfried Otto, A.M., C.P.C.U., Assistant Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration 
Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business Admin- 
istration 
Ewing Lakin Phillips, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
David Lucian Rice, B.S. in Phar., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 
James Willis Robb, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
Mary Carman Rose, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Vilson Emerson Schmidt, A.M., Instructor in Economics 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Profe ssor of German 
Ernest Sewall She ‚рага, A.M., Professor of English Literature 
John William Skinne r, A. M., Instructor in Business Administration 
Ira Ernest Steele, A.M., Lecturer in Accounting 
George W. Steng rel, B.S., J.D., LL.M., Visiting Professor of Law 
Edwin L ork wood бөтен, А.М., Pindah Professor of Speech 
seorg ge Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
Е atael Supervia, Doctor en Derecho, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
"v Shores Surrey, A.M., Instructor in Speech 
iam Ashley Tanner, B.S., Instructor in Physics 
[my Henry Taylor, Ph.D., ` Professor of Mathematics 
m Albert Т illema, Ph.D., LL.M,, S.J.D., Profe ssor of Political Scien e 
ue George Torpey, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 
alisbury Т upper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
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William Lewis Turner, A.M., Associate Professor of English 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

David Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Eugen Weisz, Lecturer in Art 

Merle Talmadge Welshans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Glen Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

Earl Larkin Williams, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

William Adriance Withington, A.M., Instructor in Geography 

Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The work of the Summer Sessions has been planned to meet the needs 
of full- and part-time students and of those who are accelerating their 
College work, 

During the summer of 1952, courses are offered in the Junior College, 
Columbian College (the senior college), the Law School, the School of 
Education, and the School of Government, 

Students may enter the Summer Sessions at the beginning of any one 
of the sessions, 

Classes, with a few exceptions, meet daily, Monday through Friday. 

During each eight-week session a full term’s work in each course is 
completed. 


ADMISSION 


An applicant for admission must obtain from the Office of the Director 
of Admissions an application blank which he must fill out completely and 
Teturn with the application fee of $3. A recent photograph, with sig- 
nature, of the applicant must be attached to the blank. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
The Student Seeking a Degree 


y Ап applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record 

torm furnished by the University to his high school principal, with the 

request that the principal fill out the form and mail it direct to the 
ce of the Director of Admissions. 

An applicant who .has previously attended an institution of higher 
earning should request the registrar of that institution to mail direct to 
the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his record. If 
he has attended more than one such institution he must request the 
registrar of each institution to send to the Office of the Director of 
Admissions a transcript of his record, even though credits were not 
earned, together with an honorable dismissal. 


4 rr: requirements are stated in this bulletin under the various 
Colleges, schools, and divisions. 
The Student Not Seeking a Degree 


Students 21 years of age or over who are not interested in working 


о , y “Ж " > $ 4 18 
T à degree іп this University may be considered for admission to the 
on of University Students to take courses for which they have 
“quate preparation, as evidenced by previous scholastic records. 
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the instructor, a person 


In special instances, with the permission of 
an auditor 


who has been admitted to the University may be registered as 
in a class without being required to take active part in the exercises ог 
but no academic credit will be allowed for such 
attendance. Students in good standing and matriculated for degrees in 
other institutions who wish to take certain courses in this University 
will be admitted to the Division of University Students for the summer 
only, to the extent that the facilities permit. In such cases transcripts of 


record are not required, 


to pass examinations, 


REGISTRATION * 


Before a student may register he must have satisfied the Office of 


Admissions that he is qualified to enter the University. 

A student previously matriculated in the University but not in attend- 
ance during the term preceding this registration must file an application 
for readmission in advance of registration. 

For registration students should report to th 
Building C, 2029 G Street NW., between 9:00 A.M. 
the dates stated in the Calendar. 


e Office of the Registrar, 
and 7:00 P.M., on 


s IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 
made only with the permission 
irector of the college, 


CHANG 


Changes in programs of study may be 


of the adviser or major professor and the dean or d 


school, or division concerned. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGI LATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 


been adopted: 


[urrıon Fees 
For each credit hour for which the student registers except work in 
the Law School and work taken by a candidate for а Doctor's 
$13 


DU TETTE AE GENE 1 
For each credit hour for which the stuc ı the Law School 15.0 
For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy: 

For work leading to and including 

ination$ ..... A dar o cnt cro nr 


For work leading to and including the final exam 


the Council Fellowship exam- 


* Registration for the Law School is conducted in Stockton Hall, 72 Twentieth Street, NW. 


$ Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the « andidate, during the ас ademic year of regis- 
tration, to the advice f the faculty under whom the thesis 


and direction of the member of 
is to be written, Іп case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be 
granted without further tuition payment If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the 
second academic year, it must be registered for again, and tuition paid on the same basis as 


hes 


for a repeated course 
$ When a limited schedule is carried which extends the time 
r the examination period to more than one year, the proportionate раг 


xed by the Comptroller. 


of either the preparation period 
t of the charge may be 


о 
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For the degree of Doctor of Education: 
For work leading to and including the general exa 
For work leading to and including the final exar 
For the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 


For work leading to and including the 11 ex ow pru 400.00 
For the degree of Doctor of Business Administration: 
For work leading to and including the general examination®....... 400.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination®......... 00.00 
ADDITIONAL Course Fees 
In certain courses additional fees such as laboratory and material fees 

аге charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are 

due with the tuition fee for the course. Breakage of apparatus is 

charged against the individual student. When breakage is in excess 

of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, the indi- 

vidual student will be required to pay such additional charges as 

are determined by the department concerned. 

GRADUATION Fees 

IO 
à 
5.00 
3.0 
3.00 
P^ 
5.00 

‹ > 

NEE ER rd FEN ch с 

Einstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated after sus- 

Pension for delinquency in #ее3....... оо сун 5.0 


ЕЕ СОБОРА аған 5.00 
‚aboratory checkout fee, charged each student in chemistry and 
pharmacy courses who fails to check out of the laboratory by the 
time set by the instructor 2.0 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following 
Diversity privileges: (1) the issuance of three certified transcripts of 
Tecord, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement office; 
(3) the use of the University library facilities, except as otherwise desig- 


nated; (4) medical attention and hospital services described below. These 
Privileges, 


the studen 
Medical and Hospital Services—These services include: (1) three 
22 by the 1 niversity physician or surgeon, office ог residence (District 
о . . z A ^ е Р . Р 

>t Columbia) in any one illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical opera- 


with the exception of the issuance of transcripts, cease when 
t withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


* When 
or ihe ex, à limited schedule is carried which extends the time of either the preparation period 
fixed | examination period to more than one year, the proportionate part of the charge may be 


Jy the Comptroller, 
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tion, laboratory, or X-ray examinations; (2) hospitalization, including 
board and nursing in the University Hospital for not more than one 
week during any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by 
the Director of Health Administration. "Тһе duration of hospitalization 
period (maximum, one week) is also to be determined by the Director 
of Health Administration. 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and 
nurses of his own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for 
the fees charged. 

This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred pre- 
vious to the University term or prior to payment of tuition fees. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or to 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each session are due in 
advance at the time of registration. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit 


except the late-registration fee. 
WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Registrations, except for courses which extend throughout one un- 
broken term of sixteen weeks, are for the session, and no refunds or 
rebates are allowed, unless the registration is in advance and the course 
is dropped before the day of registration for the session involved. 

A student who preregisters and withdraws prior to the date of reg- 
ular registration will be charged a withdrawal fee of $5. 

If notice of withdrawal or change in schedule involving courses which 
extend over an unbroken term of sixteen weeks is received by the Dean 
on or before July 31 one-half of the fees will be cancelled. Notice to an 
instructor is not acceptable notice. 

In no case will any part of the initial payment of tuition be refunded 
because of nonattendance upon classes. 

Payments apply only to the session or term for which registration 
charges are incurred, and in no case will these payments be credited to 
another session or term, 

Any student in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 
will be charged a laboratory check-out fee of $2. A student dropping a 
course before the end of the session must check out of the laboratory at 
the next scheduled laboratory period. 

No permission to withdraw and no certificate for work done will be 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 
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UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 

Students in the Summer Sessions are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the University regulations as stated in the 
general catalogue. 

Academic Credit.—The Summer Sessions аге an integral part of the 
University. Academic credit for completed work will be given toward 
the appropriate degrees in the various colleges and schools of the Uni- 
versity in accordance with their separate regulations and requirements. 

Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but 
the candidate for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of 
the school or college concerned as stated in the general catalogue. 

Amount of Work.—No full-time student may take more than nine 
Credit hours of work during either session; no employed student, more 
than six hours. By carrying work in both sessions, a full-time student 
mày earn as much as eighteen credit hours; an employed student, twelve 
hours, 

In the Law School the maximum amount of work that may be taken 
In both sessions by a full-time student is sixteen credit hours; by an em- 
Ployed student, ten credit hours. 

The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, in the interest of 
the student or the University, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property 
belonging to a student. 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 
е right to modify or change the requirements, rules, and fees of the 
niversity, Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper 


authorities may determine and shall apply to every student of the 
| niversity, 


th 


Detailed information concerning curricula; courses offered; admission; 
scholarship requirements of the individual colleges, schools, and divi- 
sions; and requirements for degrees may be obtained from the general 
Catalogue, which is available on request at the Office of the Director of 
Admissions, 

VETERANS EDUCATION 

‚ Veterans who wish advice concerning the educational program of the 
`УетзИу or the procedure for securing the educational benefits of the 
GI Bill should consult the Veterans Office, Building Q. 

Attention is invited to the provision of law which prescribes that 
ee under the GI Bill must be “initiated not later than four years 
e either the date of his discharge or the termination of the present 
var, whichever is the later". For most veterans this means that the 
Course must have been initiated by July 24, 1951. 
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AUTHORIZATION FROM THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran should obtain 
from the Regional Office of the Veterans Administration, 1825 H Street 
NW., a Certificate of Entitlement or, if entitled to vocational rehabili- 
tation, a letter approving training under Public Law 16 for presentation 
to the Veterans Office of the University at the time of registration. A 
atic copy of separation papers must accompany the application for 
vho have attended another institution under the 
1 Certificate of Eligibility to present 


photost 
certification. Veterans v 
GI Bill must obtain a Supplementa 
to this University. 

Veterans already enrolled in the University are 
the Office of Veterans Education prior to making 
academic programs, because of changes in Veterans 
ulations concerning Supplemental Certification. 


requested to consult 


any changes in their 
Administration Teg- 


ADMISSION 

gular requirements for admis- 
psychological tests to 
le certain modi- 


ficient in their re 
nd by educational and 
work, the University has mac 


For veterans who are de 
sion, but who have been fou 
be able to undertake college 
entrance requirements. 

—To receive credit for 
should submit to the Director of Admissions photostatic copies of service 
records indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identifica- 
to enable the Admissions Office to locate it in the 
1 of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


fications in the 
Advanced Standing 


service schools, veterans 


tion of the course 
Guide to the Evaluatior 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


hout the fall, spring, and 


program throug 
llege course in 


‚ а four-year со 
bsistence payments. 


By carrying a continuous 
the veteran may complete 


summer terms, 
th no interruption in his su 


three calendar years wi 


STUDENT LIFE 
SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY 
made for the social and re reational side of student life 


'The Annual Summer Sessions Party opens 

iday Evening Starlight Dances on the 

Lisner Terrace. Teas are arranged so that new students will have а 
acquainted with their fellow students. 

ational opportunities. 


wind through Rock 


Provision is 
1 ‘no the Su r Sessi 5 
during the Summe г Sessions. 


the season and is followed by Fr 


chance to become 
Тһе city of Washington affords a variety of recre 


Wooded trails for hiking, riding, and picnicking 


Creek Park. 
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LiviNG ACCOMMODATIONS 


W omen Students.—W omen students under twenty-one years of age 
who are enrolled for six or more credit hours a session of academic 
work in the University must have their residences approved by the 
Director of Activities for Women before their registrations can be com- 
pleted. In the Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall for Women, single 
rooms are $35 a month; double rooms are $28 a month a person. Meals 
are served at the Student Union. Applications for rooms should be made 
well in advance. Forms for application, together with detailed informa- 
tion, may be obtained from the Director of Activities for Women, 
Woodhull House, 2033 С St. NW. 

Men Students —Welling Hall provides double room facilities for 102 
students. Rooms rent for $24 a month a person. Single and double 
rooms are provided in Draper Hall. Single rooms are $17 a month; 
'The University maintains a 


double rooms are $13 a month a person. 
n stu- 


limited number of temporary apartment units for married vetera 
dents and their families. Meals are served at the Student Union. Appli- 
cation forms for room reservation may be obtained from the Director of 
Activities for Men, Building R, 2027 H Street NW. 


Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near 
| g I g g 
the University, for women students twenty-one years of age or older 
a 1 А e . Jj { 1 1 
E ео men students, may be obtained at the offices of the Director of 
Activities for Women and the Director of Activities for Men, respec- 
tively. Т ° , ^ А 

ively. The reservation of rooms in private houses must be made by 
Students. 


ТНЕ COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Information concerning specihc requirements for degrees 1$ omitted 
from this bulletin. For such information, the student is referred to the 


general catalogue, 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGI 


e work. ts 


ultural nature 


Гһе Junior College includes the first two years of colle 


curricula are intended to continue the studies of a 
begun in secondary school, and to lay a foundation for the more spe- 
cialized work which is to follow. p 

The Junior College also provides the preprofessional work required 
tor admission to the schools of Pharmacy, Education, and Government, 
and the first two years of the preprofessional work required for admis- 
sion to the schools of Medicine and Law. 

In addition it provides a two-year terminal curriculum in Secretarial 
Studies and a two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting for students 
who wish strictly vocational training in these subjects. 


Tue Decree оғ AssOCIATE IN ARTS 
The 


Junior College offers work leading to the degree of Associate 
in Arts, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
schoo] is required. 


The acceptability of the certificate depends upon the 
student's character 


and the quality of his work. 


COLUMBIAN COLLE( 
Columbian Colleg 


Comprises the work of the iunior and s r vears and the Master of 
Arts and Master of Science 


e, the senior college of liberal arts and sciences 


қағы” 
disciplines, 


Tue DEGREES 


Columbian 
Bachelor о 
Science. 


College offers work leading to the following degrees 
f Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, and M 

d In cooperation with the School of Medicine, Columbian Col- 
Offers work leading to the combined 
and Doctor of Medicine, 


lege | 
5‹ degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
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rsity 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelo 


the following major fields: 


American Thought and Civilization 
Art: 
Appreciation 
Drawing and Painting 
Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Economics 
English Literature 
French Literature 
Geography 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
History 
Journalism: 
News-Editorial 
Public Relations 


Curricula leading to the 
the following major fields: 


Jiology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 


Latin An 


degree of Bachelor ot Science 


r of Arts are available in 


an Civilization and Culture 


Mathem 
Philosophy 


Sociology 
i Literature 


Spanish American 
Spanish Literature 
Speech: 


Public Speaking 

Theatre 

Speech Correctiot 
Statistics 


"сосу 
JOOWF 
Zoology 


are av ailable in 


Physics 
Statistics 
Zoology 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


Graduate work leading to the 


degree of Master of Arts ог Mastef 


of Science is offered in the following fields: 


American Literary and Cultural 
History 

Anatomy 

Bacteriology 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Dramatic Art 

Economics 

English and American Literature 

English Literature 

French Literature 

Geography 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 


In addition, programs can be 


History 
International Relations , 
Latin American Civilization ат 


Mathematics 
Pharmacol 


gy 


. . ~ * a ( 
arranged іп combined fields subject £ 


the approval of the division or divisions concerned. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor's degrees, the degree of Associate in Arts based on 
the appropriate curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent, is 
required, Scholarship requirements may be somewhat higher than those 
for graduation from the Junior College. For the Master's degrees, an 
approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution and a tran- 
script of studies previously pursued, showing appropriate distribution of 
Courses and a superior quality of work in the major field, are required. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 

The Graduate Council offers work leading only to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Because the basis for work under the Graduate 
Council is primarily creative research, regular study in specific courses 
1$ considered quite incidental and is therefore not emphasized in con- 
nection with the curricula of the Summer Sessions, А student wishing 
to work under the disciplines of the Graduate Council will consult the 
Chairman of the Graduate Council for information concerning creden- 
tials and candidacy. 

А pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, to- 
gether with a current list of fields of research offered by the Council, 
Will be sent upon request to the Office of the Graduate Council. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 
The Law School offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelor 


of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, 
and Doctor of Juridical Science. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
For the Degree of Bachelor of Laws.—A Bachelor's degree awarded 
upon completion of 


: а four-year course in an approved college or univer- 
Sity Is required. 


ж/б; АП pre-legal work must be of a satisfactory quality and 
distribution, No student will be admitted who has been in attendance 
at another law school and who is ineligible to return to that school in 
good standing. From the applicants, a selection will be made by the 
Committee on Admissions, 

he Juris Doctor de 


hue - ct of the full course, including experience in research and 
MS t A student does not register as a candidate for this 

Е il his last year in the Law School. 
va бе Degree of Master of Laws. -А Bachelor of Arts or equivalent 
m ап approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws 


OT equiv. t А “жж 
іса om degree from a member school of the Association of Amer- 
n Law Schools 


gree is conferred as a recognition of completion 


are required. Candidates for admission must have 
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tor the Bachelor of Laws 
in the stand- 


tion of the 


attained an average grade оп all work done 
degree equivalent to the relative position of а B average 
ading at this Law School, except that, in the discre 


ards of gr 
licants otherwise eligible may be 


Committee on Graduate Studies, app 
admitted on proof of experience and attainment as ап alternative. 

For the Degree of Master of Comparative Law. The following are 
required: (1) the successful completion of and graduation from à course 
in arts, philosophy, letters or sciences, equivalent to graduation from à 
gymnasium, lycee, or lyceo (junior college) ; and (2) graduation in law 
£rom a recognized foreign university where training was in civil law. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science. —The following are 
required: (1) the degree of Juris Doctor from this Law School; or (2) 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from an approved college, the degree ot 
Bachelor of Laws or the equivalent, earned with high rank, from а 
member school of the Association of American Law Schools, and out- 
standing capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 

Unclassified Students —The following applicants may, at the d 
tion of the Dean, be admitted as unclassified students: 

т. Those who, though eligible, do not desire to be 
as degree candid 
1 of American L 
as candidates for degree 


iscre- 


degree candidates. 
ates in other law 


2. Those who are in good standing 
aw Schools. 


schools which are members of the Associatior 
3. Those who are not eligible for admission 
but are members of the bar. 
Unclassified students are required to participate 
course and take examinations. Courses taken by 
will not be credited toward degrees at this Law School. 


in the work of the 
unclassified students 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCAT ION 
and admin- 
1 


arr anged 


supervisors, 


Тһе School of Education prepares teachers, 
ities to teachers 0 


offers opportun 
The schedule of courses 15 
s those able to devote 


istrators for educational service and 
experience to extend their education, 
to meet the needs of employed students as % ell a 
full time to their studies. It offers both graduate and undergraduate 
work. 

THE DEGREES 
y degrees: 


Тһе School of Education offers work leading to the following 
Home Economics 


Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science 1n 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master 01 Arts in Ed 


and Doctor of Education. 


u пой, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Ва helor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion ot two year? 


of approved college work, or graduation {тот ап approved two-yeat 


normal school, or the equivalent, is required, 
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For the Master's Degree.—A Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
college, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Committee on Admis- 
sions and Advanced Standing are required, 

For the Doctor's Degree.—A Master's degree from an accredited col- 
lege, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Faculty of the School of 
Education are required. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
Tue DEGREES 


The School of Government offers work leading to the following de- 
grees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Foreign 
Affairs, Statistics, Accounting, and Business Administration; (2) Master 
of Arts in Government with a major field in Foreign Affairs, Economic 
Policy, Accounting, Business and Economic Statistics, or Vocational Coun- 
seling; (3) Master of Arts in Public Administration with a major in 
General Administration or Governmental Fiscal Administration; (4) 
Master of Arts in Personnel Administration; (5) Master of Business 
Administration: (6) Doctor of Business Administration. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
For the Bai helor's Dear 


ee.—The satisfactory completion of two years 


ot approved college work is required for admission to study for this 
degree, 

For the Master's Degrees.—An approved Bachelor’s degree based on 
the proper training for the field 
Study is required, 


: For the Degree of Doctor of Business Administration—An applicant 
tor this degree must have the degree of Master of Business Administra- 


tion, or the equivalent, and must pass qualifying examinations in Statisti 
and Accounting. 


selected by the student for graduate 


in lieu of the standard language examinations. 


FOREIGN Service Review COURSE 
Тһе 
ginning in June, in 


Nation to be 


University will offer a ten-week non-credit Review Course, be- 
preparation for the written Foreign Service Exam 


given by the Department of State in September 1952. To 


be ‘ligt . . . " . 

е eligible to take this examination, the applicant (1) shall be over 21 
a “уи 

nd under 30 years of age as of July 1, 1952; (2) shall have been a 
с s 1 ^w A . 

ItiZen of the United States for at least 10 vears: (3) sl all not be mar 


rie 2 als 
; d to an апеп; (4) shall have an adequate knowledge of at least one 
foreign language. 


Enrollment 


к in the Foreign Service Review Course is limited and ad 
missi ene е , 
| УОП 15 on a competitive b isis. Applicants must have a Bachelor's 
Сергее in the field of tl | 


the social sciences and a s iperior academic record. 


The George Washington University 
jt A 
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Only in exceptional cases is admission granted to college seniors and 


graduates in other fields. 
Application for admission must be received by 
'The cost of this course, including library and me 
other privileges of the University, is $180, which in the case 
is covered by the educational benefits of the GI Bill. 
For further information and application forms, write to the Director, 
Foreign Service Review Course, School of Government. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
The Division of University Students makes the work of the University, 
in its several colleges and schools, accessible to students 21 years of age 
or over who are not working toward a degree in this University. 
Candidates for degrees in other colleges and universities attending the 
Summer Sessions of the University are registered in the Division of Uni- 


versity Students. 
Adequate preparation to undertake the desire 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 

£ the University in which the 
placement of students in the 
degree-granting colleges 


May 25, 1952. 
dical facilities and 
of veterans 


d courses 15 required. 


This is а non degree-granting division 0 
Director of Admissions may authorize the 
process of making up entrance deficiencies to 
and schools of the University. 

Complete credentials must be submitted and e 
gram of studies is approved. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


The College of General Studies offers off-campus credit 
which there is sufficient demand 
These courses will meet 


nrolled and may 


valuated before a pro- 


and non-credit 
courses in any field in and for which 
instructional facilities can be made available. 
at the time and place most convenient for the students е 
begin at any time of the year. 

The College also provides a degree-granting divisior 
whose background and experience is such that they 
lated in a division designed to meet their special needs. 

The Division of Community Services provides a program of com- 
munity educational services such as the George Washington University 
Reading Clinic and the Government Intern Scholarship Program. 


1 for mature adults 
should be matricu- 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Off-Campus Credit Courses—A simplified procedure 
and registration in off-campus courses is conducted at the first meeting 
of the class. Transcripts of previous academic work are not required: 
Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications would indicate 
that they are able to carry the course successfully. Admission to a 


for admission 
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off-campus course does not constitute admission to degree candidacy in 
the University. 


Off-Campus Non-Credit Courses.—In general, off-campus non-credit 
courses will be open to any individual interested in enrolling. When a 
non-credit course is organized at the request of some particular agency 
or group, admission may be restricted to the students recommended by 
the sponsoring organization. A limit on the size of classes may have to 
be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruction. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


4n odd number preceding the name of the course indicates that the 
course is offered in the first session; an even number, that it is offered 
in the second session. The letter "x" following an odd number (e.g., 
5x) indicates that the course, normally given in the first session, is given 
in the second session. The letter "x" following an even number (e.g. 
6х) indicates that the course, normally given in the second session, is 
given in the first session. The letter "S" following the number of a 
course indicates that the course is given in one term of sixteen weeks. 

First-group courses —Courses numbered from 1 to 100, are planned 
for the student in the freshman or sophomore year. With the approval 
of the adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by a junior or senior. 
In certain instances, they may be taken by a graduate student to make up 
undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but 
they may not be credited toward a higher degree. 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200, are 
planned for the student in the junior or senior year. They may be cred- 
ited toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate credit 
has been approved at the beginning of the course by the dean responsible 
for the graduate work and by the officer of instruction, and when the 
completion of additional work has been certified by the officer of in- 
Struction, | 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300, are planned 
Primarily for the graduate student. They are open, with the approval 
of the officer of instruction, to the qualified senior; they are not open to 
the Junior College student. 


= INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
he number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 


Course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of 
the course, 


of 


E REE 
a e University reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the 
urses of instruction listed. 
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ACCOUNTING 


FiRsT SESSION 


; 
1 Introduct 
Basic prir 


prietors! 


, 7:10 to 8:35 Р.М. 

Kennedy 
and interp 
xecutives, 


сз 
I 


Financial Statement Analy 
Methods and тесі iques pr 

n state ts for the guidance oi 
detern inatio 
Accounting 1-2. 9:10 А.М. 


operating 
n and interpretati 


nciai 


147 Cost Accounting (3) Kurtz 
Study he theory and purpose of industrial cost acc yunting; treat- 
ost control and determination; and the anal) 

Emphasis will be on job order cost 


I 10 A.M. 


Ғе 
Ic 


tems 


Kurtz 
income determination and 
f depreciation, 

Prerequisite: 


I5I d Accou nting (3) 

blems relating to asset valuation and 
and liabilities; the treatment О 
and reserves is stressed. 


the recording of assets 


depleti ) 


Accor 


Kurtz 


statements, statement f affairs, 
nd trust accounting, 


estate al 
Prerequisite Account 


ar d 


jon 


accounting 


Pri. 7:10 to 8:35 P.M. 


pplication ol 


151-52. 


Kennedy 


SECOND SESSION 


intin 


IIIX 


178x 
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Federal Taxation (3) Bobys 
Study of the accounting and reporting requirements of federal taxation, 
with emphasis on income and social security taxes; business ) 
ment problems presented by these taxes will also be consid 
requisite: Accounting 1-2. 9:10 A.M. 


А : TS 
Managerial Accounting (3) Steele 
Study of the accounting system with special reference to the use 

financial and operating records as a tool of management; emphasis 1 


placed on managerial internal accounting control, accounti 
and the use of budgets and cost data in directing and contro 
business. Prerequisite: Accounting 1—2 or permission of the instruct: 
Mon., Wed., and Thurs., 7:10 to 8:35 Р.М. 


Intermediate Accounting (3) Bell 
Accounting for the organization, financing, operation, and dissolution 
of partnerships and corporations.  Prerequisite: Accounting 151 
6:10 Р.М. 


ART 
First SESSION 


Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Kline 
Painting, sculpture, architecture, furniture, music, and folk arts. 
5:10 P.M, 


Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Kline 
Painting, sculpture, architecture, furniture, music, and folk arts. Con- 
tinuation of Art 71. 6:10 P.M. 


La ndscape (3) 
Drawing, painting, and с‹ )mposition in all mediums. Classes c u 
out of doors. In inclement weather classes will me 1 
the Corcoran School. Morning, afternoon, and evening 
tion А: 9:00 to 12:00 A.M.; section B: 1:00 to 4:00 Р.м.; section C 


5:30 to 8:30 Р.М. 


Weisz 


Figure, Still Life, and Composition (3) Browne 
Drawing and painting in all mediums. Classes conducted ind 
Section A: 9:00 to 12:00 A.M.; section B: 1:00 to 4:00 Р.М. 


BIOLOGY * 
First SESSION 


Survey in Biology (3) Bowman 
À review of the plant and animal kingd 
nterrelations and interdependence of living 
Lecture—Tues. 
2:10 to 4:00 P.M.; 


with emphasis upon th« 
lings. Material fee, $5 
1 Thurs., 1:10 Р.м.; laboratory—Tues. and Thurs 
ield trips—Wed. and Fri., 1:10 to 4:00 Р.М, 


le 2 
the departments of Botany and Zoology. 
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115 Cytology (3) Bowman 
A'study of plant and animal cells, with emphasis on the nucleus and 
their role in heredity, and some training in the 
Material fee, $6. Prerequisite: 
Botany, or Zoology. Lecture— 
and Wed., 7:10 Р.М. 


chromosomes and 
preparation of materials for study. 
one year of college work in Biology, 
Mon. and Wed., 6:10 P.M.; recitation—Mon, 
laboratory—Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 9:00 P.M. 


211 Research in Cytology (arr.) Bowman 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 
Bowman 


299 Thesis (3) 
SECOND SESSION 


2 Survey in Biology (3) Munson 
A review of the fields of evolution and heredity, public health, and 
the conservation of natural resources. Material fee, $5. Lecture— 
Tues. and Thurs, 1:10 Р.М.; laboratory—Tues. and Thurs, 2:10 to 
4:00 P.M.; field trips—Wed. and Fri., 1:10 to 4:00 Р.М. 

146 Environmental Measurements (3) Cantlon 
Studies in the problems encountered in measuring various environ- 
mental factors in terrestrial and aquatic habitats. Emphasis will be 
placed upon techniques, but the practical applications of environmental 
measurements will be discussed as the work progresses. Prerequisite: 
Biology 1, Botany 1, or Zoology 1. Lecture—Tues. and Thurs. 6:10 
р.м.; laboratory—Tues. and Thurs., 7:10 to 9:00 р.м. and additional 


periods to be arranged. 
BOTANY * 


First SESSION 


1 Structure and Function of the Flowering Yocum 


Plant t (3) н 

The typical plant as а working mechanism, with the emphasis on the 

general biological significance of plant physiology. Material fee, $5. 

Lecture—Tues. through Fri, 11:10 A.M.; laboratory—Tues. through 

Fri., 12:10 to 1:00 Р.М. 

295 Research (arr.) The Staff 
Hours, credits, and fees to be arranged. 


299 Thesis (3) The Stafl 


SECOND SESSION 


2 Survey of the Plant Kingdom 1(3) Cantlon 
Study of the different kinds of plants with emphasis on the evolution 
Ma- 


of the plant kingdom; practice in identifying flowering plants. 
terial fee, $5.  Lecture— Tues. through Fri, 11:10 A.M.; laboratory— 
Tues, through Fri., 12:10 to 1:00 Р.М. 


+ See also the departments of Biology and Zoology 
$ Botany ! and 2 are prerequisite to all other courses in Botany 
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296 


300 


141 


145 


148х 


231 


291 


296х 


299 


IOIX 


Research (arr.) Тһе Staff 
Hours, credits, and fees to be arranged. 
Thesis (3) The Staff 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
First SESSION 


Business Finance (3) Welshans 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Pre- 
requisite: Accounting 1-2. 11:10 A.M. 


Investments (3) Welshans 
Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to different 
types of investments, proper selection of investments for various classes 
of investors, regulation. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 7:10 P.M. 


Principles of Marketing (3) Barnewall 
A survey of marketing, giving particular attention to consumption, 
retailing, wholesaling, and sales management; the entire marketing 
structure and its relation to the total economy. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1-2. 10:10 A.M. 


Sales Management (3) Barnewall 


Organization of the sales department, sales planning and forecasting, 
quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of 
distribution costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. 6:10 P.M. 


Wholesaling (3) Barnewall 
The wholesale function; organization and types; economics of whole- 
sale authorities. 7:10 P.M. 


Corporate Financial Problems (3) 
Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, and mergers; capital 
structure adjustments; and reorganization. Mon, and Wed., 8:10 to 
10:00 P.M, 


Seminar in Business Management (3) Jessup 
Research on various phases of management, including business, indus- 
trial, and personnel management. Tues. and Thurs., 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 


Seminar in Controllership (3) Jessup 
Research on advanced problems of the controller, in all types of busi- 
ness organization and the Federal Government. Mon. and Wed., 8:10 
to 10:00 P.M. 


Thesis (3) The Staff 
Hours to be arranged, 


SECOND SESSION 


Business Organization and Combination (3) Owens 
Simple and interrelated forms of business enterprise and their control 
by government. 9:10 A.M. 


The George Washington University 
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:1 А.М. 


|осх Personnel Management т Industry (3) Johnson 


1 work of the personnel department, human relation 


Orga 1 : 
in business. 7:10 Р.М. 


Otto 
a and property manage- 
6:10 P.M. 


113x Real Estate 
F mentals 
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198 Problems in Business Management (3) Otto 
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10:00 Р.М. 
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CHEMISTRY 
First SESSION 


+11 General Chemistry (4) 
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conomi 


istry 152, must be completed before credit is allowed. Lecture (3), 
Laboratory (1). Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture—Mon., Wed., and Fri 
1:10 and 3:10 Р.м. Laboratory—Tues. and Thurs., 1:10 to 4:00 Р.М 


Research (агг.) Гһе 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to lif 
dents with advanced training. Laboratory fee, $6 a credit 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


1 


ачап 


e 
Hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $15 


Thesis (3) The Staff 


SECOND SESSION 


General Chemistry (4) Harkness 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 11. Laboratory fee, $15. Lecture—Tues 
through Fri, 1:10 p.m. Laboratory—Tues. and Thurs., 3:10 to 5 
P.M.; and Wed. and Fri, 2:10 to 4:00 Р.м. Recitation—Tues 


Thurs., 2:10 Р.М. 


Quantitative Inorganic Analysis (4) Wood 
'The principles of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 21 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, #15. Lecture— 
Tues, through Fri, 1:10 p.m. Laboratory—Tues. through Fri., 2:10 
to 5:00 P.M. 


Organic Chemistry (4) Wrenn 
A continuation of Chemistry 151. Prerequisite: Chemistry 151. Lec- 
ture (2), Laboratory (2). Laboratory fee, $15. Lecture—Tues 


through Fri, 1:10 p.m. Laboratory—Tues. through Fri, 2:1 
5:00 Р.М, 
Research (агг.) Тһе Staff 


hour 


Continuation Ж Chemistry 295. Laboratory fee, 56 а credit 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
Thesis (3) The Stafi 


Hours to be arranged. Material fee, $15 


ECONOMICS * 


First SESSION 


Introductory Economics * (3) — — ———, Skinner 
Survey of major economic institutions and economic problems in con- 
temporary society. Section А: 9:10 A.M.; section B 6:10 P.M. 

History of Economic Though 1 Burns 
Economic doctrines since the merc: writers: tl ustory of the 
major schools of thought; influence of changing prot | theory. 


9:10 A.M, 


Money and Banki 


Theory of money, cre 


3) Miller 


nd banking; commercial banking and the 


$ 1—2 is prerequisite t other courses in Economi 


The George Washington University 


Federal Reserve System; other financial institutions; international 


aspects of money; current financial problems. 7:10 Р.М. 


166x Comparative Systems of Economic Reform (3) Watson 
Analysis of the major theories of economic and social reform, with 
special attention to their origins and backgrounds. 10:10 A.M. 


181 International Economics (3) Miller 
Survey of world economics; theories of international trade; analysis of 
international economic problems; the international organizations. 
6:10 Р.М. 


a 


214 Economic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) Burns 
The writings of the principal economists since Marshall. Mon. and 
Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 

Welshans 


215 Managerial Economics (3) 
licies of business firms. 


Analysis of price, production, and inventory po 
Tues. and Thurs., 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 


216x The Theory of Distribution (3) Miller 
The classical, marginal, and modern theories of distribution; Pareto’s 
law and the problem of personal distribution. Mon. and Wed., 8:10 


to 10:00 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


Coogan, Fackler 


Introductory Economics * (3) 
А: 9:10 А.М, section B: 


Continuation of Economics 1. Section 
6:10 P.M. 


ы 


тотх Economic Theory (3) Coogan 
Introduction to formal economic theory; advanced analysis of demand, 
supply, and price relations. 10:10 A.M. 


109x Distribution Theory and Welfare Economics 
(3) 


Advanced economic theory w 
the literature on welfare economies. 5:10 P.M. 


Schmidt 


ith emphasis on income distribution and 


133x The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Coogan 
ife of the Soviet 


Development and main features of the economic li 
Union. 11:10 A.M. 


182 International Economics (3) Schmidt 
Continuation of Economics 181. 6:10 P.M. 
251х Theories of Economic Development (3) Schmidt 


Growth and change in economic activity; capital accumulation; inno- 
vations in technology and business organization. Mon, and Wed., 7:30 
to 9:30 P.M. 


109 
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EDUCATION 
First SESSION 


Learning and Teaching (3) Ruffner 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Nature of 
learning approached through the study of actual classroom situations, 
Mon. through Thurs., 2:10 Р.м.; field work—four hours a week to be 
arranged. 


School and Society (3) Angel 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. The local, 
national, and international roles of education; cooperation of the 
school with other community agencies. Mon. through Thurs., 5:10 
р.м.; field work—four hours a week to be arranged. 


SECOND SESSION 


Learning and Teaching (3) 

For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Nature of 
teaching approached through the study of actual classroom situations. 
Mon. through Thurs., 2:10 Р.м.; field work—four hours a week to be 
arranged. 


School and Society (3) 

For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Organi- 
zation and operation of schools; principles and functions. Mon. 
through Thurs, 5:10 Р.м.; field work—four hours a week to be 
arranged, 


Pre-SESSION 


June 9 to 27 


‘valuation in Education (3) Ruffner 
Concept of evaluation; relationship between evaluation of ends and 


means; steps in the evaluation of learning outcomes. Each student 


develops a solution to an evaluation problem of his choice as the 
course progresses. June 9 to 13, 4:10 to 6:00 Р.м.; conference hour— 
3:10 P.M. June 16 to 27, 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; conference hour— 
11:00 A.M. 


Recent Developments in Elementary Burnett 
Education (3) 

New areas of emphasis, changing techniques of working with children, 

curriculum trends, review of recent literature. June 9 to 13, 4:10 to 

6:00 P.M.; conference hour—3:10 Р.м. June 16 to 27, 9:10 to 11:00 

A.M.; conference hour—11:00 A.M. 


Audio-visual Education (3) Johnson 
Selection and use of audio-visual aids; management of materials and 
equipment. Material fee, $5. June 9 to 13, 4:10 to 6:00 Р.м.; lab- 
oratory—7:10 to 8:00 Р.м. June 16 to 27, 8:00 to 10:00 A.M.; lab- 
огатогу---10:10 A.M. to 12:00 noon. 


The George Washington University 


SPECIAL SIX-WEEK SESSION 


First Half—June 30 to July 15 
hool Social Studies (3) Burnett 
: ) 
ds oi te о 2:10 t 4 P.M nference hou 


Р. 
ires (3) Bish 
particular attentior 

2:10 to 4 P.M.; CONI 


4 P.M. 


Second Half—July 21 to August 8 


125 Elementary School Readi 


rental and ren 


ation in } 2 1 
vation in the Readin 


4:10 Рм. 


ie 


254 The Junior High 
Emphasis upon the 


rence hour—4:10 Р.М. 


Full Period—June 30 to August 8 
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285 Extra-classroom Activities (3) Root 
Home-room functions, student self-government, clubs, assemblies, 


school publications. Mon. and Wed., 6:40 to 9:00 P.M.; conference 
hour—Mon. and Wed., 6:00 P.M. 


295 Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) Fox 
Required of all Мази candidates following Plan 2. 1:00 to 2:0 
P.M.; conference hour—Mon. and Wed., 2:10 p.m. and Fri. 9:10 A.M. 


297 Reading in Education (1) The Staff 
To assist those preparing for the comprehensive examination. No 
credit toward degree requirements. 4:10 Р.М. 


) nal > " . 
I sychology 228 Seminar: Techniques of Coi unseling (3) Dreese 
1, educational, and personal counseling prol 


Specific types of vocationa 
jd. Prerequisite: recent 


lems approached thro 


the case meth 


previous course in cour and guidance and familiarity with indi- 
vidual analysis methods. 10:20 to 11:20 A.M. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
PosT-SESSION 
August 11 to 29 
215 Education of the Exceptional (3) Indorf 
For classroom teachers. А survey of current problems in the educa- 


tion anc 
ph all; 
in correc 1 sis, therapy, educ: 
11:00 A.M.; conference hour—11:10 A.M 


256 Secondary Education (3) Root 
Current problems in e a^ of the subject-matter fields, 9:10 to 11 
fae hour—11:10 A.M. 


1 guidance of exceptional pupils. Nature and needs of those 
sically, mental ally idi Resources for help 
1 guidance. 9:10 to 


or emotk 


tion, 


ENGLISH * 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
First SESSION 


À English Practice (3) Moore and Staff 


Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelli ing, and 


mechanics in ral; instruction and exercises in composition and 
reading. This course is designed to prepare students for English 1. 
8:10 РМ. 


B English for Foreign Students (3) Allee 


А course in reading and writing designed to prepare the student for 


* Ве } > 
ore students are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of 


Vocab: 
vada, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those who show 
1 
Freshma, Чоу may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from one or | 
in English course; those who are equ ly 1 f РА 
to English А $ ose whe inadequately prepared for En; 
“ngli 2 $ В " қ 
glish 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in English 


terms of the 


be assigned 


* Before students are register 
vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standar 
marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, 
Freshman English course; those who are inadequately prepared 
to English A 

English 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in English 
$ English 51-52, 7 


The George Washington University 


English 1. Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, grammar, 


idiom, and vocabulary. 7:10 P.M. 


Freshman English * (3) Moore and Staff 


3 
Review of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. Section А: 
9:10 A.M.; Section B: 10:10 A.M.; section C: 11:10 A.M,; section D: 


7:10 РМ. 


ax Freshman English (3) Moore and Staff 


Continuation of English 1. Section А: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 Р.М. 


SECOND SESSION 


A English Practice (3) Moore and Staff 


Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and 


mechanics in general; instruction and exercises in composition and 
dents for English 1. 


reading. This course is designed to prepare stu 
6:10 Р.М. 


ix. Freshman English* (3) Moore and Staff 
Review of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. 8:10 P.M. 


Moore and Staff 


section B: 7:10 P.M. 


2 Freshman English* (3) 
Continuation of English 1. Section A: 11:10 A.M.; 


ENGLISH LITERATURE $ 
First SESSION 


51 Introduction to English Literature (3) 
A historical survey. From beginnings to 1800. Section 
р.м.; section B: 6:10 Р.М. 


Allee, Day 


À: 12:10 


135 Shakespeare (3) Tupper 


IO: IO A.M. 


152х The Romantic Movement (3) Day 


Chief romantic poets. 7:10 Р.М. 


184x The English Drama (3) Tupper 
А historical survey from 1660 to the present day. 9:10 A.M. 
Stone 


222x The Age of Chaucer (3) 
and Thurs., 8:10 to 


The intellectual background of Chaucer. Mon. 
10:00 Р.М. 
SECOND SESSION 


Introduction to English Literature (3) Shepard, Linton 
A historical survey. Literature since 1800. Section А: 12:10 P.M.; 
section B: 6:10 Р.М. 
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ы English $1—52, 71- 


Victorian Literature (3) Shepard 
Poetry from 1830 to 1900. 7:10 Р.М. 
The Twentieth Century (3) Linton 


The novel and drama since 1900. 10:10 A.M, 
AMERICAN LITERATURE * 
First SESSION 


Introduction to American Literature (3) Cole 
A historical survey. From beginnings to 1860. 10:10 A.M. 


American Drama (3) Cole 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms, from be- 
ginnings to 1920. 11:10 A.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


Introduction to American Literature (3) Coberly 
A historical survey. Literature since 1860. 10:10 A.M. 


American Drama (3) Coberly 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms, since 1900. 
11:10 A.M. 


GEOGRAPHY 


First SESSION 


Introduction to Geography (3) Campbell 
A study of the attributes of place; patterns and associations of phys- 
ical and cultural earth-features; the systematic appraisal of earth-man 
relationships, 9:10 A.M. 


Political Geography of the United States (3) Koenig 
A consideration of the interplay between geographic and political fac- 
tors and the extent to which they determine the administrative pol- 
1С1е8 of governments, IO: IO A.M. 


Industrial Geography (3) Withington 

Location and distribution of significant industries, and analysis of the 

geographic factors determining both; internal structure and external 

relationships of specific industries. 6:10 Р.М. 

Seminar: Economic Geography of the Withington 
Soviet Realm (3) 

Tues. and Thurs., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 

Seminar: Problems of World Food Supply Campbell 
(3) 

Areas of deficit and surplus food supply; world trends in food produc- 

tion; food in world trade. Mon, and Wed., 7:10 to 9:00 Р.М. 


71—72, ог 91-92 is prerequisite to all second-group courses. 


The George Washington University 


SECOND SESSION 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
First SESSION 


+1 First-year German (3) 


The essentials of ian 


'ar German (3) 


German prose, | 


Legner, King 


y prose. Sect 
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А: 9:10 A.M.; Sectio! B: 6:1 
Legnet 
Continu f German 3. Section А: 10: IO A.M.; 509 


HISTORY * 


First SESSION 


The Development of European Ci Kayser 


1) 
freshmer 


the Old W 


ind. cultural 


е Reformation 


f the Koenig 


onomic, and cuit 
through 


153 


I99 


201 
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The Development of the Civilization of the Haskett 
United States since 1865 (3) 

Primarily for sophomores. Тһе politi 

forces of the United States from 

ent, 6:IO P.M, 


Nationalism (3) Kayser 
lution of modern nationalism. 8:00 A.M. 


The historical ev 


econ 


English History since 1689 (3) Haskett 
nt i nd 


A general survey of the developn 

institutions of lasting significance in the Eng 

the “Glorious Revolution.” 7:10 P.M. 

Diplomatic History of the United States to Merriman 
1871 (3) 


Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectiv ; dispute 
with foreign nations and their settlement; and the activities of the 
American secretaries of state and diplomatic agents from the be- 


ginnings of the nation through the aftermath of the Civil War. 6:10 P.M 


Diplomatic History of the United States Merriman 
since 1871 (3) 

Tendencies tov 

with foreign nat 

American secretaries of state and di 


ird isolation, expansion, and collectivism; 


ms and their settlement; and the activities of the 
t 


Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) Merriman 
The political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying | 


Sessions. 10:10 A.M. 


Proseminar: the Li 
History (3) 
1 1 


to majors in History. Hours to be arranged 


ше 
Seminar (3) The Staff 
Hours to be arrange 
Thesis (3) The Staff 
For candidates for the Master’s degree in History. Hours to be ar- 


pean Civilization Davison 


1 


itical, cial, economic, апа 


Xeformation period to the | 


European Diplomatic History, 1815-1871 (3) Davison 
Background of the European state tem and of diplomatic practice 


and relations, with emphasis on the great powers and their states: 


The George Washington University 


from the Congress of Vienna through the Franco-Prussian War. 


8:00 A.M. 


European Diplomatic History since 1871 (3) Davison 
The European state system and diplomatic practices and relations, | 
with emphasis on the great powers and their statesmen, since the 


Franco-Prussian War. 7:10 P.M. 


Social History of the United States since 1861 (3) Gray 


Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the 


Urban-Industrial Era. 9:10 A.M. 
Gray 
Some fifty significant | 
he United States in 
the arts, 


173X Representative Americans (3) 
A biographical approach to national history. 
ties in the development of t 


and pivotal personali 
education, science, religion, journalism, 


government, business, 
and social reform. 10:10 A.M. 


174 Economic History of the United States (3) Gray 


Main trends in the development of American agriculture, industry, and 
trade since 1607, with emphasis on tendencies and problems since the 


Civil War. 6:10 P.M. 


200 Proseminar: the Literature and Method of Тһе Staff 


History (3) 


Limited to majors in History. Hours to be arranged. 


292 Seminar (3) Тһе Staff 
Hours to be arranged. 


Тһе Staff 


300 Thesis (3) 
Hours to be ar- 


For candidates for the Master’s degree in History. 
ranged. 


LAW 
First SESSION 


тот Legal Method and Legal System (4) Fryer, Orentlicher 
Introduction to study of substantive and procedural law dealing with 
basic concepts. Training in method and technique of case law, based 
upon modern records in state and federal cases, followed by practice 
in the use of law books and legal writing. Importance of language in 
interpretation, and use of precedents, 
under the doctrines of stare decisis, law of the case, and res judicata. 
Background development of Anglo-American legal system; organization 
of the judiciary and the bar, stressing enforcement of ethical stand- 
ards. Section А: Моп. Tues., and Wed., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; and 
Thurs. and Fri. 9:10 А.М.) section B: Mon. through Thurs., 5:50 to 


7:40 Р.М. 


law, legal reasoning, statutory 
f 


Mayo 
specific performance of con- 
offer and acceptance, 


111 Contracts (4) 
Scope of protection accorded contracts; 
tracts; damages, restitution. Mutual assent: 


m 
— 
un 


410x 
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misunderstanding, mistake, reformation, parol evidence rule, Consid- 
eration, third party beneficiaries, assignments, conditions, Statute of 
Frauds. Mon. and Tues, 12:10 Р.м.; and Wed., Thurs., and Fri., 
11:10 А.М. {0 1:00 Р.М. 


Real Property (4) Cunningham 
Historical background of estates and conveyances; possessory estates; 
concurrent estates; natural rights; easements, profits, and licenses; 
adverse possession and adverse user. Mon. through Thurs., 5:50 to 
7:40 Р.М. 


Civil Procedure (4) Burke 
Function and composition of pleadings, including their relation to 
proof. Emphasis is upon reforms, as exemplified by modern code pro- 


visions and the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. Mon., Tues., and 
Wed., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; and Thurs, and Fri., 9:10 A.M. 


Commercial Paper (4) 
Bills of exchange, promissory notes and checks, especially under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law. Mon. through Thurs., 5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 


Agency-Partnership (4) Cooper 
Master and servant (status of agent), respondeat superior, nature of 
agency relation; actual authority, parties (disclosed and undisclosed 
principal), unauthorized transactions, notice, notification, Formation 
of partnerships, partnership property, rights and duties of partners 
inter se, nature and enforcement of the partnership obligation, dissolu- 
tion of the partnership, actions by and against partners. Mon. and 
Tues., 12:10 Р.м.; and Wed., Thurs., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 


Conflict of Laws (4) Stengel 
Study of cases involving foreign elements; principles of jurisdiction and 
limitations upon its exercise; procedure, torts, workmen's compensation, 
contracts, property, family law, administration of estates, business 
associations. Mon., Tues, and Wed., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; Thurs. and 
Fri., 9:10 A.M. 


Legal Accounting (2) Fey 
A study of elementary accounting principles and techniques, and appli- 
cation of accounting principles to legal problems. Section A: Mon. 
and Tues, 11:10 A.M.; and Thurs. and Fri, 10:10 A.M.; section B: 
Tues. and Thurs., 5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 


Security Transactions (4) Jones 
Security interests in real and personal property, their creation, trans- 
fer, enforcement, and extinguishment, together with security problems 
in the fields of suretyship and bankruptcy. Mon. through Thurs., 
5:50 to 7:40 P.M. 


Legal Operation of Modern Social — 
Legislation (2) 

Philosophy, constitutional theory, and legal principles in the operation 

of the developing socio-economic programs for security of the indi- 

vidual, including Workmen’s and Unemployment Compensation, Pub- 

lic Assistance, and related programs. Mon. and Wed., 5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 


The George Washington University 


SECOND SESSION 


112 Contracts (2) Merrifield 
Continuation of Law 111. Mon. and Tues, 12:10 to 1:00 Р.М. 
Thurs, and Fri., 11:10 to 12:00 A.M. 


123x Criminal Law and Procedure (4) ————— 
Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liability; 
mental disorders; solicitation, attempt, and conspiracy; crimes against 
the person, against property, and against both; statutory offenses; 
criminal procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. Mon. through Thurs., 5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 


137х Real Property (4) Benson 
Same as Law 137. Mon., Tues., and Wed., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; and 
Thurs. and Fri., 9:10 A.M. 


214. Constitutional Law (4) Collier 
Historical introduction, judicial approach and methods, doctrine of the 
separation of powers, powers of the National Government; the federal 
system and relation of federal and state courts, Mon. through Thurs., 
5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 

223x Evidence (4) Weston 
Functions of court and jury; witnesses; hearsay, opinion, and circum- 
stantial evidence; proof of authenticity and contents of writings. 
Mon., Tues., and Wed., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; Thurs. and Fri., 9:10 to 


10:00 A.M, 


303x Administrative Law (4) Davison 
Legislative setting for administrative bodies; judicial control of admin- 
istrative action, public utilities, taxation, alien laws. Federal Trade 
Commission, workmen’s compensation, etc. Mon. through Thurs., 
5:50 to 7:40 P.M. 


305x Municipal Corporations (2) 
Organization, powers, functions, and legal relations of local govern- 
mental units. Thurs. and Fri., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M. 


311x Corporations (4) Weaver 
Legal requirements as to contributions of capital; powers and rights of 
corporations, corporate officials, and shareholders. Mon. and Tues., 
12:10 to 1:00 P.M.: Wed., Thurs., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 Р.М. 


317x Creditors’ Rights (4) Whiteside 
Remedies of unsecured creditors: judgments, fraudulent conveyances, 
creditors’ agreements, equity and statutory receiverships, and bank- 
ruptcy. The general approach is that of law administration. Mon. 
through Thurs., 5:50 to 7:40 P.M. 


333x Legislation (4) Mallison 
Justiciable aspects of the legislative process; forms and types of stat- 
utes; principles of statutory interpretation, structure and drafting. 
Mon. and Tues., 12:10 to 1:00 Р.м.; and Wed., Thurs., and Fri., 11:10 
А.М. to 1:00 Р.М. 
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Labor Law Practice (2) Merrifield 
Practices and procedures in voluntary arbitration cases and before 
federal agencies, such as National Labor Relations Board, Wage and 
Hour Division, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, and Wage 
Stabilization Board. Tues. and Thurs., 5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 


World Law (2) 
The United Nations as a basis of reference for a study of interna- 
tional law. Mon, and Wed., 5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 


SIXTEEN-WEEK TERM 
June 3 to September 23 


>; 

Personal Property (2) ------ 
Concepts of property and ownership; possession; finding; bailment; 
acquisition of title by bona fide purchase, adverse possession, accession, 


confusion, judgment, satisfaction of a judgment, and gift. Fri, 5:50 
to 7:40 Р.М. 


Domestic Relations (2) ----- 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce; rights of husband and wife, parent 
and child. Fri, 5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 


Future Interests (2) 
Future interests at common law and under modern statutes, construc- 
tion of limitations, powers of appointment, rule against perpetuities. 
Fri., 5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 


MATHEMATICS 
First SESSION 


College Algebra (3) Johnston, —————— 
Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school 


geometry. Section А: 10:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 Р.М. 


Plane Trigonometry (3) Johnston, ————— 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high 
school geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration there- 
for). Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 Р.М. 


Analytic Geometry (3) Меагз, 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 6, ог two years of high school algebra, one 
year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trig- 
onometry. Section А: 11:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M. 


Differential Calculus (3) Mears, 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Section A: 10:10 А.м.; section B: 
7:10 Р.М. 


Integral Calculus (3) x 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. 6:10 P.M. 


The George Washington Universit) 


123 Theory of Equations (3) Johnston 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 11:10 A.M. 


132x Differential Equations (3) Mears 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 6:10 Р.М. 
SECOND SESSION 


3x College Algebra (3) Williams 
Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school 
geometry. 6:10 P.M. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high 
school geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration there- 


for). 7:10 РМ. 


12 Analytic Geometry (3) Nelson, ------ 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 6, or two years of high school algebra, one 
year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trig- 
onometry. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 


19x Differential Calculus (3) Ге шу” 
Prerequisite: Mathematics I2. 7:10 Р.М. 


20 Integral Calculus (3) Nelson, Taylor 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Section А: 10:10 A.M.; section B 


7:10 Р.М. 


134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) Taylor 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 132. 6:10 P.M. 


PHARMACY 
First SESSION 


192x Hospital Pharmacy (1) Rice 
Prescription practice in the University Hospital Pharmacy. Pre 
requisite: Pharmacy 102. Laboratory (6 hours)—hours to be ar- 
ranged. 


SECOND SESSION 


192 Hospital Pharmacy (1) 
Prescription practice in the University Hospital Pharmacy. Pre- 
requisite: Pharmacy 102. Laboratory (6 hours)—hours to be ar- 
ranged. 

FIFTEEN-WEEK SESSION 

1928 Hospital Pharmacy (1) 

Prescription practice in the University Hospital Pharmacy. Pre- 

requisite: Pharmacy 102. Laboratory (3 hours)—hours to be ar- 

ranged. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
SECOND SESSION 


51x Introduction to Philosophy (3) Rose 
An introduction to the problems of modern philosophy in relation to 
scientific and social developments since the Renaissance. May be 
taken concurrently with Philosophy 52. Tues., Wed., and Thurs., 
5:35 to 7:00 P.M. 


Introduction to Philosophy (3) Rose 
A continuation of Philosophy 51. An examination of problems relat- 
questions, and aesthetics. May be taken 
Tues., Wed., and Thurs., 7:10 to 


N 


un 


ing to science, ethics, social 
concurrently with Philosophy 51. 
8:35 Р.М. 

172 American Philosophy (3) Rose 
A study of Philosophy in America since 1870. Tues, Wed., and 
Thurs., 11:10 A.M. to 12:35 P.M. 


PHYSICS 
First SESSION 
Cheney and Staff 


7 General Physics (3) 
5% high 


Elementary electricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 
school algebra and plane geometry. Material fee, $9. 


Section Lecture Recitation Laboratory 
А......ТТЬ 1:10 pm...... MW 1:10pm...... MW 2:10- 4:30 pm 
B ..... «11h 6:10pm... ... MW 6:10 pm......MW 8:10-10:30 pm 
QI oun: TTh 6:10 pm. .....MW 7:10pm...... TTh 7:10- 9:30 pm 
тобх Light (3) Cheney 


Geometrical optics; elementary theory of wave motions; interference, 
diffraction, polarization, and dispersion of light; laws of black-body 
radiation. Prerequisite: Physics 8; Mathematics 20. 7:10 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


6 General Physics (3) Koehl and Staff 
Mechanics, wave-motion, sound, and optical instruments. Prerequisite: 
Physics 5*; high school algebra and plane geometry. Material fee, $9. 

Section Lecture Recitation Laboratory 
сее с TTh 1:10 pm......MW r:10pm...... MW 2:10- 4: 30 pm 
Bus oak TTh 6:10 pm...... MW 6:10 pm......MW 7:10- 9:30 pm 

8 General Physics (3) Meijer 


Foundations of modern physics—the experimental evidence concern- 
ing light waves and quanta, X-rays, and radiowaves; electrons, pro- 
tons, and other elementary particles; atomic and molecular structure; 


m : | | 
m. prerequisite may be waived for students who have credit for a high school physics 
don e which included individual laboratory work, providing they pass the qualifying examina- 

given at the dates specified in the University ca endar. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE * 


FirsT SESSION 


9 Government of the United States * (3) West, Tillema 
Section A: 10:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M. 
121 The Cons titution of the United States ( West 
Mon., Wed., and Thurs., 7:10 to 8:35 P.M. 
127 Commercial Law: Contracts, Agency, and Tillema 
Bailments (3) 
6:10 P.M. 
128x Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Tillema 
Property, Sales, Morte rages (3) 
11:10 A.M, 
171 International Politics (3) 3rewer 
9:10 A.M. 
181 International Law (3) Brewer 
10:10 A.M. 
t226x Problems of Governmental Reorganization (3) Torpey 
Tues. and Thurs., 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 
281 — International Law and Relations (3) Brewer 
Mon. and Wed., 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 
SECOND SESSION 
10 Government of the United States * (3) Ludden, Esman 


Section A: 10:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M. 
Science 9-10 is prerequisite to all other courses in Political Science. 
Arts candidates in the School of Government. 
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112 The Governments of Europe: Soviet Union, Kraus 
Germany, Italy (3) 

11:10 A.M. 

116 Political Parties (3) Ludden 
9:10 A.M. 

118 Political Theory (3) Kraus 
10:10 A.M. 

172 International Organization: the United Ludden 


Nations (3) 
Mon., Wed., and Thurs., 7:10 to 8:35 Р.М. 


213x Reading Course in Comparative Government (3) Kraus 
Tues. and Thurs., 8:10 to 10:00 Р.М. 


*272 Problems in International Politics and Hadsel 


Organization (3) 
Mon. and Wed., 8:10 to 10:00 Р.М. 


*291x Workshop in Public Administration (3) Johnson 
Tues. and Thurs., 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 


PSYCHOLOGY $ 


First SESSION 


1 General Psychology Y (3) Fox 
The fundamental iae underlying — behavior. Section A: 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. to 12:35 P : section B: Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 6:35 to 7:00 Р.М. 

2x Applied Psychology (3) Caldwell 


The applications of psychology in business, industry, medicine, law, 
guidance, education, and social problems. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7:10 


to 8:35 Р.М. 


22x Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Faith 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and 
the psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 
8:10 A.M. 


29 Child Psychology (3) Phillips 


А genetic approach to the study of the child. 10:10 A.M. 


98x Abnormal Psychology (3) Phillips 
The causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various types 
of maladjustments and mental disorders. 9:10 A.M. 


em 
.р,; “4 2 

Primarily for Master of Arts candidates in the School of Government 
$ Psychology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in psychology 
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295 Research ın Psychology 


299 


Faith 


ı Educational Psychology (3 
3 
Hours to be arranged. 


Advanced course in educational psychology. 


Personnel Psychology (3) Mosel 
The applications of psychology to per sonnel work in education, busi- 
ness, industry, and government. Mon. and Wed., 7:10 to 9:15 Р.М. 


Psychology of + Personality (3) Caldwell 


171 3 
Соп temporary approaches to the study of personality. Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 5:35 to 7:00 Р.М. 

193 Readings т Psychology (3) The Staff 
Supervised readings on specific topics in psychology; with confer- 
ences; for undergraduate majors, Open dd to seniors with 18 or 
more credits in psychology with а quality point index of 3.00 ог 
higher. Special permission of staff member under whom course 1$ to 
be taken is necessary. Hours to be arranged. 

204x Contemporary Developments in Psychology (3) Fox 
Certain modern devel lopmen ts are treated, eg. action research; Eys- 
enck's personality investigations, various new theories, Р and О tech- 
niques, etc. Mon. and Wed., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 

205 Field Work in P sychology (3) The Staff 
Supervised field work in agencies ЕР ig psychological service. Ad- 

ssion by permission of the Executive Officer of the Department 
Hours to be ‘arranged. 
207 Readings in Psychology for Graduate The Staff 
Students (3) 
Supervised readings with con ferences on specified topics in p ychology 
Hours to be arranged 

225 Seminar: Mental Hygiene (3) Phillips 
A survey of the recent literature in social psychology and anthropology 
as they relate to > impact of society on the mental hygl 1e ol 
indi al. Ir | mental health problems are viewed in ter 
of the social context in which they occur and are tre: мед. Tues. and 
Thurs., 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 

272x Seminar: The ories of Personality (3) Caldwell 
A survey of the various ‘theories of personal ity, with emphasis upon 
theoretical problems and methodology in the field of personality study. 
Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 8:00 P.M 


The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged, 


) The Staff 


Thesis (3 
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SPECIAL SIX-WEEK SESSION 


Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3) 
Specific types of vocational, educational, and personal counseling prob- 


lems approached throug 
vious course in counseling 


analysis methods. 10:20 to 11:20 A.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


General Psychology * (3) 


Dreese 


h the case method. Prerequisite: recent pre- 
and guidance and familiarity with individual 


Hunt, Tuthill 


The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 
9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon,, Wed., and Fri. 5:35 to 7:00 P.M. 


Section А 


Hunt 


Applied Psychology (3) 


The applications of psychology in business, industry, 


medicine, law, 


guidance, education, and social problems. 10:10 A.M. 


Psychological Tests (3) 
А survey of psychological 
ness, industry, government, 


Hunt 


tests and their most common uses in busi- 
law, medicine, and education. 


Material 


fee, $5. 


Social Psychology (3) 
Тһе social foundations of attitudes and behavior. 
ment to group situations, such as the family, 


Tues. and Thurs., 7:10 to 9:15 Р.М. 


school, 


The psychological basis of race prejudice, nationalism and 
Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. to 12:35 Р.М. 


Readings in Psychology (3) 
Supervised readings on specific 

ences; for undergraduate majors. 
more credits in psychology with 


Open only to seniors 
a quality-point index of 3. 


Special permission of staff member under whom course 13 


is necessary. 


Hours to be arranged. 


Field Work in Psychology (3) 


Supervised field work in agencies providing psychological 


mission by permission o 
Hours to be arranged. 


f the Executive Officer of the 


Readings in Psychology for Graduate 


Students (3) 


Tuthill 


Individual adjust- 
and occupation. 


Mon., 


war. 


The Staff 


topics in psychology; with confer- 


with 18 or 
оо or higher. 
to be taken 


The Staff 


service, Ad- 
Department. 


The Staff 


Supervised readings with conferences on specific topics in psychology. 


Hours to be arranged. 


Seminar: Group Dynamics (3) 

The experimental study of small groups; 
group climates; interaction process analysis; 
approach to individual and group processes. 


9:00 P.M. 


Psychology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in psychology 


Tuthill 


autocratic and democratic 
Lewin’s field-theoretical 
Mon. and Wed., 7:10 to 
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296 Research in Psychology (атт.) The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
300 Thesis (3) The Staff 


RELIGION 


First SESSION 


59 History of Religions (3) Folkemer 
Primitive and eastern religions—Egyptian religion, Confucianism, Tao- 
ism, Buddhism and sects, Hinduism, and Shintoism—considering en- 

i ıt, cultus, ethics, and modern 


11:10 А.М. 


103 The Life and Significance of Jesus (3) Folkemer 
A detailed study of the lif { teachings of Jesus on the basis of a 
comparative rsi Gospel records; the significance of the 

times, 6:10 P.M. 


hf 


message ( f Jesu 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES * 
FRENCH * 
First SESSION 


Тһе Staff 


Ті First-year French (3) 
Section À: 9:1 


Grammar, composition, translation, pronunciation. 
A.M.; section B: 6:10 РМ. 
2x First-year French (3) The Staff 
Continuation of French 1. 7:10 P.M. 


FR a 


Second-year French (3) Тһе Staff 
Reading of modern French, grammar review, oral practice. Pre- 
requisite: French 1-2 or two years of high school French. Section 
А: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 Р.М. 


4x Second-year French (3) Тһе Staff 


Continuation of French 3. 7:10 Р.м. 
109 French Conversation and Composition (3) The Staff 
6:10 P.M. 
SECOND SESSION 


2 First-year French (3) 'The Staff 
Continuation of French 1. Section А: 9:10 A.M.; section В: 6:10 Р.М. 


n is required of all entering students who wish to con- 
th schoc Upon completion of the examination assign 
1 be assig ] on the usual basis 

course ates at is the first half of a full-year 


completed before credit is allowed 


> 


N 
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Second-year French (3) The Staff 
Reading of modern French, grammar review, oral practice. Pre- 
requisite: French 1-2 or two years of high school French. 7:10 P.M 


Second-year French (3) The Staff 
Continuation of French 3. Section A: 8:10 А.м.; section B: 7:10 P.M 
French Conversation and Composition (3) The Staff 
6:10 P.M. 


SPANISH * 
First SESSION 


First-year Spanish (3) The Staff 
Grammar, composition, translation, pronunciation. Section A: 9:10 
A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M. 


First-year Spanish (3) The Staff 

Continuation of Spanish 1. 7:10 Р.М. 

Second-year Spanish (3) The St: 
iew, oral practice. P 


Reading of modern Spanish, grammar r 
Spanish 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. Sectior 
section B: 6:10 Р.М. 


requis 
А: 10:10 A.M.; 


Second-year Spanish (3) The Staff 
Continuation of Spanish 3. 6:10 P.M. 

Spanish Conversation and Composition (3) The Staff 
6:10 P.M, 


SECOND SESSION 


First-year Spanish (3) The Staff 
Continuation of Spanish 1. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M. 


Second-year Spanish (3) The Staff 
Reading of modern Spanish, grammar review, oral practice. Pre- 
requisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. 7:10 Р.М 


Second-year Spanish (3) The Staff 
Continuation of Spanish 3. Section A: 10:10 А.м.; section B: 6:10 P.M 


Spanish Conversation and Composition (3) The Staff 
6:10 РМ, 


. ј 
` A standardized placement examination is required of all entering students who wish to con 


е in college the language begun in high school. Upon completic 


n of the examination assign 


ment is made to the appropriate course, with credit to be assigned on the usual basis 


ТА dagger preceding an o 
уйге, the second half of which must be completed before credit is allowed 


id-numbered course indicates that it is the first half of a full-year 
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SOCIOLOGY * 
First SESSION 


т Introductory Sociology (3) Geisert, Lavell 
The origin and development of culture, man's social nature, types of 
groups and social institutions, social processes, social change, and 
social control. Section А: 9:10 А.М.) section B: Mon., Wed., and 

Fri, 5:35 to 7:00 Р.М. 

127 Community Organization (3) Geisert 

The study of social interaction in American communities, factors mak- 

ing for disorganization, community leadership, methods of organizing 

social forces to meet community needs. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7:10 


to 8:35 P.M. 


Lavell 
of 


162x Social Movements (3) 
Major contemporary social 
social change and collective behavior; designe 
ideologies and show the way in which social 
10:10 A.M, 


movements are examined as aspects 
d to disclose competing 
movements develop 


295 Research (arr.) The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
299 Thesis (3) The Staff 


SECOND SESSION 


Introductory Sociology (3) Ebersole 
The factors producing social change and social disorganization, an 
analysis of the problems arising from the disorganization of the indi- 
vidual and family. Section А: 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and 
Fri, 5:35 to 7:00 P.M. 

Marriage (3) Ebersole 
The reasons for marriage, marriage laws, mate 
husband-wife relations, factors in marital adjustment, marriage pre 
diction and counseling. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7:10 to 8:35 P.M. 


The Staff 
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selection, courtship, 


296 Research (arr.) 


Hours and credit to ! 


be arranged 
300 Thesis (3) The Staff 
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First SESSION 


А Speech Clinic Surrey 


ividual or group lessons, without academic credit, for such speech 
f problems, and stuttering 


palate, articulatory 
n, $5; for group lesson, $3. Hours to be ar- 


ities as ying, ciel 


for individual less 
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178x 


179 


B 
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American Speech for Foreign Students Surrey 
Individual or group instruction, without academic credit, in the forma- 
tion of the sounds of spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and 
inflexion. The International Phonetic Alphabet is used. Fee: for indi- 
vidual lesson, $5; for group lesson, $3. Hours to be arranged. 


Effective Speaking (3) Stevens and Staff 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches; developing confidence 
and poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing material. 
Recording fee, $3. Section А: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 11:10 A.M.; sec- 
tion C: Mon. through Thurs., 5:55 to 7:00 Р.М. 


Training the Speaking Voice (3) Stevens and Staff 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. Anal. 
ysis of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to 
the study of the sounds of English and the standards of speech. Re- 
cording fee, $3. Section A: 10:10 А.М.; section B: Mon. through 
Thurs., 7:10 to 8:15 Р.М. 


Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy (1) Surrey 
Case work in remedial speech. This course may be repeated for а 
total of three credit hours. Prerequisite: Speech 175. Hours to be ar- 
ranged. 


Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy (1) Surrey 
Case work with persons handicapped with hearing losses. This course 
may be repeated for a total of three credit hours, Prerequisite: Speech 
177. Hours to be arranged. 


SECOND SESSION 
Speech Clinic Bielski 


Individual or group lessons, without academic credit, for such speech 
difficulties as lisping, cleft palate, articulatory problems, and stuttering 


Fee: for individual lesson, $5; for group lesson, $3. Hours to be ar- 
ranged, 
American Speech for Foreign Students Bielski 


Individual or group instruction without academic credit in the forma- 
tion of the sounds of spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and 
inflexion. The International Phonetic Alphabet is used. Fee: for 
individual lesson, $5; for group lesson, $3. Hours to be arranged. 


Effective Speaking (3) Henigan and Stafl 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches; developing confidence 
and poise; body and voice control; selecting and organizing material 
Recording fee, $3. Section A: 11:10 A.M.; section B: Mon, through 
Thurs., 7:10 to 8:15 P.M. 


Speech Making (3) Henigan 
Special emphasis on organization of material and elementary prin- 
ciples of persuasion. This course is a continuation of Speech 1, which 
1$ prerequisite. Recording fee, $3. 8:10 A.M. 


The George Washington University 


11x Training the Speaking Voice (3) I 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. 
ysis of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to the 
study of the sounds of English and the standards of speech. Ri 
cording fee, $3. Mon. through Thurs., 5:55 to 7:00 Р.М. 


N 


Oral Reading (3) Henigan 
Reading to others: theory and practice of interpreting the printed 
page. Prerequisite: Speech 11 Recording fee: $3. 10:10 A.M 


с 


178 Clinical Practice іп Speech Therapy (1) Тһе Staff 
Case work in remedial speech. This course may be repeated for a 


work 
total of three credit hours. Prerequisite: Speech 175. Hours to be 


arranged. 


with persons I 


179x Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy (1) Тһе Staff 
Case work witl icapped with hearing losses. This course 
may ber h 
177. Hours to be arranged. 


of three credit hours. Prerequisite: бреес! 


cated lor a tot 


STATISTICS 


First SESSION 


52x Mathen s of Finance (3) Weida 
Interest 1 discoun valuation of stocks and | is, sink 
ing funds vali 1 of let ts, depreciati 
builc по ite e entrance unit 
Alge IS., to 12:15 P.M 
53 Introdui tion t stics in Ps^« hology and McCall 
І - 
Source averages, dispersion, 
scores, profiles, norms 
\ r quotients, 
f tests, norn x , elementary 
yr, limitations isti Prerequisite: опе 
entrance unit in Algebra. Laboratory lee, $ Lecture—Mon. through 
Thurs, 11:10 А.м.; laboratory—Mon 2:60 P.M. 
+115 Prin 
Thi applicati 
I ion averages 
characteristics, с 
bers, trends, cyclical 
g theory and practice with applica 
‚ unit in Algebra. Laboratory tee, $ 
it course Except by special агтап 
nd half, Statistics 116, must be com 
pic fore credit is allowed. Lecture—Mon. thr ugh Thurs., 7:! 
p.m.; laboratory—Mon ind Wed., 8:10 to 9:50 Р.М 
{ A dagger preceding an odd-numbered course ir licates that it the first half of a full-year 
course, the second half of whic st be completed before cr lowe 
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Analysis of Variance (3) Weida 
The analysis of variance and covariance to segregate factors producing 
significant variation, a method to estimate experimental error, multiple 
classification with unequal class frequencies. Prerequisite: Statistics 
115-16. 6:10 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


Introduction to Business and Economic Johnson 
Statistics (3) 

Survey of elementary principles and procedures for presenting, analyz- 
ing, and interpreting statistical data; consideration of characteristic 
values, measures of variability, sampling processes, index numbers, 
time series analysis, and simple correlation. Prerequisite: one entrance 
unit in Algebra. Laboratory fee, $6. Lecture—Mon. through Thurs., 
11:10 A.M.; laboratory—Mon. and Wed., 1:10 to 2:50 Р.М. 


Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Johnson 
Education (3) 

Sources of data, tabulation, charts and graphs, averages, dispersion, 
quartiles and percentiles, raw scores and derived scores, profiles, norms 
and their use, frequency distributions, intelligence and other quotients, 
reliability and validity of tests, normal curve, correlation, elementary 
sampling, statistica] error, ritations of statistics. Prerequisite: one 
entrance unit in Algebra. Laborat fee, $6. Lecture—Mon 
through Thurs, 6:10 Р.м.; laboratory—Tues. and Thurs, 8:10 to 
9:50 P.M. 


TEC IM AT ERA Р 1 
Principles of Statistical Method (3) Johnson 
Continuation of Statistics 115. Prerequisite: Statistics 115 or the 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $6. Lecture—Mon, through Thurs., 7:1 


P.M.; laboratory—Mon. and Wed., 8:10 to 9:50 P.M. 


ZOOLOGY * 
First SESSION 


Introduction to Zoology (4) Young, Lambert 
Ап introduction to the study of the structure, functions, and relations 
of animals, and of the fundamental biological pri 
Material fee, $9. Lecture—Mon. through Thurs., 6:10 р.м.; labora- 
tory—Mon, through Thurs., 7:10 to 9:00 Р.М. 


Histology (3) Young 


An introduction to 


es involved. 


anatomy of normal tissues and 


Organs. Prerequisite: Material fee, $9. Lecture—Mon 
and Wed., 7:10 Р.м.; | n. and Wed., 8:10 to 10:00 Р.М., 
and Tues. and Thurs., 7:10 to 9 Р.М. 

Research (3) The Stafi 


Investigation of special problems. Hours to be arranged. 
Thesis (3) The Staff 


the departments of Biology and Botany 


The George Washington University 


SECOND SESSION 


2 Introduction to Zoology (4) Mortensen 
Continuation of Zoology 1. Material fee, $9. Lecture—Mon. through 
Thurs., 6:10 Р.м.; laboratory—Mon. through Thurs., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 


144 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 
The origin and early development of the individual and the formation 
of organ systems. Emphasis is placed on the frog, chick, and pig, 
with reference to the human embryo. Prerequisite: Zoology 2 or the 
equivalent. Material fee, $9. Lecture—Mon. апа Wed., 6:10 P.M.; 
laboratory—Mon. through Thurs., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 


296 Research (3) The Staff 


Investigation of special problems. Hours to be arranged. 


300 Thesis (3) The Staff 
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LX 
| у 


- 


ish to qualify for 


quirements 
24-26 ... Wednesday through 
о ЖЕТТІ ......| Registration 
i TX abe 10002 SSO PR Academic year begins 
Гаи Thursday ...........| Stated meeting of th« 


d Trustees 
ery | Friday ..............| Last day on which 


| may file thesis subject 
Masters degrees conferred i: 


February 


| Tuesday .............| Meeting of the University Faculty 
ninations for students who 
advanced 


1 


courses or waive curricuium ге- 


candidates 


for the 
1 


T Friday ..............| Last day on which candidates 


ninistration to be 


| the following May 


| may Ше dissertation 
| for the degrees of Doctor 
| Philosophy, Doctor of Edu 
1 and Doctor of Busines 
conferre 


lects 


| 


т ...... Tuesday ............. | Fall Convocation. Holiday 
27-29 ...| Thursday through | 
| Saturday .......... | Thanksgiving recess 
2908 28. Ау, hor... Meeting of the Academic Council 
CP MMC | Thursday ...........| Stated meeting of the Board « { 
| | Trustees 
22-Jan. 3. Monday through | 
Saturday .......... Christmas recess 
5 қ Мопдау ............. Classes resume 
) qM $4... АИ ..| Last day for receiving t 


зоо! of Medicine, registration is conducted September 11 and 12, 
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Date Day | Occasion 
a 3 —— AO "Has 
Jan. 9 . Friday в... een | Last day for receiving disserta- 
tions of lidates lor the de- 
| grees of Doctor Philosophy, 
| Doctor of Jur ical Science, 
| Doctor ot Education, and Doc- 
| tor of Business Administration 
to be conferred in February 
Jan. 17... .. Saturday v3 uper. day of classes for the fall 
term 
Jan. 19-27 Monday through 
Tuesday ..... | Fall term examination реги d 
SPRING TERM | 
Jan. 28 .......| Wednesday .... ...| Examinations for 


wish to qualify 
| courses or waive 
irement 


Jan. 29 and 30.) Thur jay and Friday..| R stration 

с ч рее айр | Monday Classes resume ri m 

Feb. 12 . ...| Thursday ........... Stated meeting of the Board of 
| Trustees 

Md Friday .............. Last day which candidates 
| | may sis subjects for the 
| faster to be conferred 

in May 

Feb. 23 .......| Monday ...| Winter Convocation. / 

March 2 ......| Monday ............ Apr tions for fellows for 
| | 1953-54 should be iled 


March 12 .....| Thursday ........... | 


April 3 and 4 
April 7 ..... | Tuesday 


CU OE wr | Monday 


April 28 ...... ЫЫ. атаса” ^e 


Stated meeting of the Board of 

| Trustees 

| Wednesday .......... | Applications for scholarships for 

1953-54 should be filed 

Friday and Saturday..| Easter recess 

Meeting of the University Faculty 

Last day for receiving disserta- 

| tions of candidates for the de- 

| | grees of Doctor of Philosophy, 

Doctor of Education, and Doc- 

| tor of Business Administration 

to be conferred in May 

| | Last day on which candidates 

may file dissertation subjects 

| for the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy, Doctor of Educa- 

| tion, and Doctor of Business 

| | Administration to be conferred 

| the following February 

| | Meeting of the Academic Council 

| | 


| 
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Date Day 
M: €. los FINE bas co rao d ds 
МИЕ Жа д>». т АО 
Мау 13-2 Wednesday through 
43 52.99: 
May 14 ....... ЖЕМЕУ. cau seo 
May 24 +... е A Үрү, 
May 27 ....... WOO ER 
Summer Term:* 
June 1........ Monday ............. 
psg $ denn SUME ceevavesexAnS 
OA NOTET оо ем 
ЧЕ E RR ER 
О ВДУ TUNE os ссы 
July 29 ....... Wednesday .......... 
O G Маай T 
Sept. 11 ...... FEM eri iso ol 
Sept. 18 ...... 22 MOTA MGE e 
Sept. 23-25 Wednesday through 


Friday 


| 
| 


Occasion 


Last day for receiving theses of 
candidates for the Master’s de- 
grees and for the professional 
degrees in Engineering to be 
conferred in May. 

Last day of classes for the spring 
term 


Spring term examination period 

Annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 

Baccalaureate Sermon 

Commencement 


Registration for the first session of 
the summer term 

Classes begin 

Independence Day. Holiday 

First summer session ends 

Registration for the second session 
of the summer term 


Labor Day. Holiday 

Last day for receiving disserta- 
tions of candidates for the de- 
grees of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Doctor of Education, and Doc- 
tor of Business Administration 
to be conferred in November 

Second summer session ends 

Last day for receiving theses for 
the Master’s degrees and for 
the professional degrees in En- 
gineering to be conferred in No- 
vember 


| Classes begin 


Registration for the fall term of 
the academic year 1953-54 


* The dates of the calendar for the Law School will be announced. 


June 


on the first c 


lay of classes. 


е calendar for the special sessions of the School of Education is as follows: Presession, 
: 8-26; Six-Week Session, June 29-August 7; Postsession, August 10—28. 
ach of these sessions is 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


'The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President 
of the University ex officio and the following persons by election: 


1952 


John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B.; Colorado Building 

Homer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D.; 1625 K Street 

*Watson Davis, B.S. in C.E., C.E.; 1719 N Street 

Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D.; Riggs National Bank 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B.; Riggs National Bank 

Robert Houghwout Jackson, LL.B., LL.D.; United States Supreme 
Court 

James Edwin Webb, A.B.; United States Department of State 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D.; Smithsonian Institution 

*Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D.; 1801 I Street 


1953 


Clarence Aiken Aspinwall; 1140 Fifteenth Street 

Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D.; National Bureau of 
Standards 

Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B.; Hibbs Building 

Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D.; 3405 Lowell Street 

*Robert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M.; 726 Jackson Place 

Ulysses S. Grant, 34, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School; 
1900 Q Street 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D.; United States Department of 
Justice 

Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B.; зо Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 

*Miss Helen Newman, LL.M.; Library, United States Supreme Court 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B.; 5415 Edgemoor Lane, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


1954 


Mrs, Wilbur John Carr; 2300 Wyoming Avenue 

Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B.; 701 Union Trust Building 
Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D.; National Geographic Society 
*Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.; The House Office Building 


. 1 “жа . 
Nominated by the alumni, 


(xv) 


The George Washington University 


xvi 


Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B.; Washington Loan and Trust Company 
John Keown McKee; 3010 Forty-fifth Street 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway; The Evening Star Building 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson; 2100 Connecticut Avenue 


*Frank Lloyd Yates, A.B., LL.B.; General Accounting Office 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


Robert Vedder Fleming 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Parsons Erwin 


Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trustees 


Newell Windom Ellison 


* Nominated by the alumni, 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 
The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the 
University shall be members ex officio of each of the committees of the 
Board. Тһе President of the University shall be Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Ellison, Secretary; Mr. Erwin; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Glover; 
Mr. McKelway; Мг. Tuckerman 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
Mr. Wetmore, Chairman; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Hoover; Mr. Howard; 
Mr. Justice Jackson; Dr, White 
COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Mr. Aspinwall, Chairman; Mr. Cummings; Mr. Howard; Mr. McKee; 
Dr. White 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. Erwin, Chairman; Mr. Aspinwall; Mr. Lawson; Mr. McKee 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES 


Mr. Ellison, Chairman; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Hoover: Mr. McKelway 


COMMITTEE ON HoNons 


Mr, Grosvenor, Chairman; Mr. Briggs; Mr. Cummings; Mr. Glover; 
Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ON ALUMNI RELATIONS 
Mr. Davis, Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Webb; Mr. Wetmore; 
Dr. White; Mr. Yates 
COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


Mr. Briggs, Chairman; Mr. Lawson; Miss Newman; Mr. Wetmore; 
Dr. White 


(xvii) 


The George Washington University 


COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. Cummings, Chairman; Mr. Brookes; Mr. Ellison; Mr. Hays; 
Mr. Howard 
COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND LANDS 

Mr. Lawson, Chairman; General Grant, Secretary; Mr. Glover; 

Mr, Tuckerman 
COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 
Mr. Wilson, Chairman; Mr. Erwin; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Freer; 
Mr. Grosvenor 
CoMMITTEE ON EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Brookes, Chairman; Mr. Freer; Mr. Hays; Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Freer, Chairman; General Grant, Secretary; Mrs. Carr; 


Mr. Davis; Mrs, Evans; Mr. McKelway 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of Art 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 

Donald David Blanchard, B.C.E., Business Manager 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Activities for Men 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for Women 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Coun- 
tries 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Director of the Summer Sessions 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Director of Physical Education for Women 

John Rust Busick, A.B., Director of Public Relations 

Don Carlos Faith, A.M., Director of Veterans Education 

Walter Grant Bryte, Jr., B.S., Director of Air Science 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Coordinator of Scientific Activ- 
ities 

Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Ph.D., Director of Religious Activities 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian College 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 
Medicine; Medical Director of the University Hospital 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of the Law School 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., D.Eng., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 
Students; University Marshal 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

ictor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Superintendent of the University 

Hospital 
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William Lewis Turner, A.M., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 

Katharine Rogers Adams, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Assigned to Library Service 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the 
Law School 

Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General 
Studies 


THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


THE UNIVERSITY 

The President of the University 
The Director of Admissions 
The Registrar 
The Librarian 
The Administrative Secretary 

THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
The Chairman of the Council 


George Winchester Stone, Jr. Donald Stevenson Watson 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
The Dean of the College 
Louis Clark Keating Robert Corbin Vincent 
CoLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
The Dean of the College 
Paul William Bowman Fred Salisbury Tupper 
Tue SCHOOL оғ MEDICINE 
The Dean of the School 
Paul Kenneth Smith Angus Maclvor Griffin 
Tue Law SCHOOL 
The Dean of the School 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifield David Benson Weaver 
Tue ScHooL or ENGINEERING 
The Dean of the School 
Carl Hugo Walther Charles Edward- Greeley 
Tue ScHooL or PHARMACY 
Тһе Dean of the School 
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THE SCHOOL or EDUCATION 
Тһе Dean of the School 
Ruth Harriet Atwell Blake Smith Root 


THE ScHooL OF GOVERNMENT 
The Dean of the School 
Howard Maxwell Merriman Merle Talmadge Welshans 


THE COLLEGE or GENERAL STUDIES 


The Dean of the College 


Tue Division or UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


Tue Division OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Director of the Summer Sessions 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of the Junior College 

The Dean of Columbian College 

The Chairman of the Graduate Council 
The Dean of the School of Medicine 

The Dean of the Law School 

The Dean of the School of Engineering 

The Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

The Dean of the School of Education 

The Dean of the School of Government 
The Dean of the College of General Studies 
The Dean of the Division of University Students 
The Dean of the Division of Special Students 
The Director of the Summer Sessions 

The Administrative Secretary 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Harold Griffith Sutton, Chairman 
Francis Edgar Johnston Carville Dickinson Benson 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman 
William Thomas Fryer Louis Clark Keating 
Charles Rudolph Naeser Thomas Martin Peery 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC CEREMONIES AND ASSEMBLIES 


Elmer Louis Kayser, University Marshal; Chairman 


Frank Mark Weida Carl Hugo Walther 
Ira Bowers Hansen Charles William Cole 
Burnice Herman Jarman Fred Everett Nessell 


Donald David Blanchard 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Chairman 
Merle Irving Protzman Angus Maclvor Griffin 
Florence Marie Mears Roderic Hollett Davison 
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CoMMITTEE ON STUDENT LOAN AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Warren Reed West, Chairman 
Burnice Herman Jarman Virginia Randolph Kirkbride 
Henry William Herzog Martin Steele Day 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 


Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Chairman 


Harold Griffith Sutton Henry William Herzog 
Fred Everett Nessell Donald David Blanchard 


COMMITTEE ON INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


Burnice Herman Jarman, Chairman 
Mitchell Dreese Ralph Dale Kennedy 


Claud Max Farrington 


COMMITTEE ON SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Chairman 


Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks John Withrow Brewer 


р 


COMMITTEES ON STUDENT RELATIONSHII 


N 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 


Burnice Herman Jarman, Chairman 
Claud Max Farrington Virginia Randolph Kirkbride 
Marjorie Tate James Harold Coberl; 


Six Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON FonENSICS AND DRAMATICS 


Lubin Poe Leggette, Chairman 


Edwin Lockwood Stevens 


Elizabeth Burtner 

COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Chester Elwood Leese, Chairman 
John Russell Mason Gretchen Louisa Rogers 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 

Elbridge Colby Henry William Herzog 

Margaret Davis (Alumna) William Ellenberger (Alumnus) 

'Two Student Members 


PAUL BARTSCH, Рн.Р., Sc.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


RAY SMITH BASSLER, Pu.D., Sc.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Geology 


ANNA PEARL COOPER, A.M. 
Professor Emeritus of English 


FREDERICK MORRIS FEIKER, B.S. m E.E, 
D.Enc. 
Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 


ROBERT FISKE GRIGGS, PH.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Botany 


GILBERT LEWIS HALL, A.B., LL.B. 


Professor Emeritus of Lato 


GEORGE BAIN JENKINS, M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 


JOHN WILMER LATIMER, LL.B. 


Professor Emeritus of Lato 


COLIN MACKENZIE MACKALL, Рн.О. 


Professor Emeritus of Chemistry in Residence 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, A.M., M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, A.B., M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 


WALTER LEWIS MOLL, А.В., LL.B., 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


S.J.D. 


GEORGE BYRON ROTH, A.B., M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 


ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M. 


Professor Emeritus of Library Science 


HECTOR GALLOWAY SPAULDING, B.S., LL.B., 


S.J.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Lato 


WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD, A.M., LL.B., 


LL.D., Lrrr.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Law 
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EMERITUS FACULTY 


“Lebanon” 
Lorton, Va. 
6704 sth St. 


1028 Connecticut Ave. 


1235 34th St. 


207 Alden Rd. 


Carnegie, Pa. 
1208 N. Wayne St 
Arlington, Va. 
5339 42d St. 
14 Newlands St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
3700 Massachusetts Ave. 
Lovettsville, Va. 
1344 19th St. 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Ind 
3814 T St. 


35 Bryant St. 


1423 Madison St. 


1661 Crescent Pl. 
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JOHN ALBERT TILLEMA, Px.D., LL.M., S.J.D. 1903 М. Harvard St. 
Professor Emeritus of Political Science іп Resi- Arlington, Va. 
dence 


WILLIAM CABELL VAN VLECK, A.B., LL.B. — 4120 Harrison St. 
S.J.D., LL.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Law in Residence 


THEODORE JUDSON ABERNETHY, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


EDWARD CAMPION ACHESON, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of Finance 

ERRETT CYRIL ALBRITTON, A.B., M.D. 
Fry Professor of Physiology 

JOHN GAGE ALLEE, Jx., A.M. 
Assistant Professor of English 


ANTONIO ALONSO, A.M. 


Associate Professor of Spanish 


EDWARD LEWIS ALPEN, Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
5. 


LOUIS KATZ ALPERT, B.S., M.D. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 


SEYMOUR ALPERT, A.B., М.Р. 


Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 


JAMES FRANCIS AMBURY, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
NORMAN BRUCE AMES, M.S. E.E., LL.B. 


Professor of Electrical Engineering 


HARVEY AMMERMAN, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
GEORGE FREDERICK ANDERSON, M.S., Ed.D, 
Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 


HARRY FORD ANDERSON, М.р, 
Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology 


ROBERT HARPER ANDERSON, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


WILLIAM STATON ANDERSON, A.B., М.р. 
Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


JEROME STRAUSS ANTEL, Jr., B.S. н Е.Е. 


Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


3030 44th St. 
Rolling Valley 
Vienna, Va. 


518 Cumberland Ave. 
Somerset, Md. 


830 Buchanan St. NE 
$124 45th St. 
1307 N. Pierce St. 


Arlington, Va. 


1323 20th St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


2120 16th St. 
1762 N. Troy St. 
Arlington, Va. 


8 Westwood Dr. 
Westmoreland Hills, Md 


1612 Rhode Island Ave. 


115 Lynnmore Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
1717 Poplar Lane 


3523 Valley Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


1901 Wyoming Ave. 


3629 Jenifer St. 


“Тһе University Faculty is composed of the President of the University, the Director oí 
dmissions, the Registrar (who shall act as Secretary of the University Faculty), the Librarian, 


the Administrative Secretary, the Comptroller, the Business 


Manager, the Director ой Health 


Administration, the Superintendent of the Hospital, and the membership of the several schoo! 


and college faculties, 
$ On national service leave. 
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WALTER LOUIS ASLING, A.M. 
Associate in Physics 
RUTH HARRIET ATWELL, A.M. 
Professor of Physical Education for Women; 
Director of Women's Athletics 
FRANK SOLOMON BACON, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


WILLIAM ELDRIDGE BAGEANT, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 


JENNINGS BAILEY, Jr., A.B., LL.B. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


WALTER HALL BAILEY, A.M 


Assistant Professor of Geography 


WILLIAM OTIS BAILEY, Jr., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


GORDON BARNEWALL, M.B.A. 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration 


ROBERT HENRY BARTER, МІ. 
Associate Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
JEANNE CECILE BATEMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
HARRY CLARK BATES, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


EMIL HERBERT BAUERSFELD, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


RALPH GREGORY BEACHLEY, M.D., Dr. P.H. 


Adjunct Professor of Public Health Practice 


VIRGINIA PATTERSON BEELAR, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JOSEPH BEINSTEIN, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


JOHN ROBERT BEISHLINE, Рн.Р. 


Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


GORDON EDWARD BELL, М.В.А., C.P.A. 


Instructor in Accounting 


RUTH BOSCHWITZ BENEDICT, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


CLAUDIUS EDMUND BENNETT, E.E. 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


2638 N. Florida St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4268 N. Vacation Lane 
Arlington, Va. 


4828 Rodman St. 
3754 Jocelyn St. 


Route т 
Rockville, Md. 


6502 Glenmore Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


Leesburg, Va. 


4831 28th St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


3647 Minnesota Ave. SE. 


1229 37th St. 


5921 Brook Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


4353 Warren St. 
3119 17th St. N. 

Arlington, Va. 
5047 Sedgwick St. 
4307 35th St. S... 

Fairlington, Va. 
Quarters 14-À 

Fort Myer, Va. 
3300 Terrace Dr. SE. 


4935 Massachusetts Ave. 


2007 Klingle Rd. 


Staff of Instruction 


CARVILLE DICKINSON BENSON, A.B., LL.B., 
S J.D. 
Professor of Law; Assistant Dean of the Law 
School 


CARL BERG, M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


ROBERT WILLIAM BERLINER, B.S., M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 


SIDNEY BERMAN, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


SOLOMON RODNEY BERSACK, M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


SAMUEL PAUL BESSMAN, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


LEE SHEWARD BIELSKI, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of Speech 


ROLAND ESSIG BIEREN, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


CATHARINE BIRCH, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
CHARLES EDWARD BISH, A.M, Е.Р. 


Professorial Lecturer in Education 


EMILIE ANNABELLE BLACK, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


BRIAN BLADES, A.B., M.D. 


Professor of Surgery 


CHARLES WATSON BLIVEN, M.S. 
Professor of Pharmacy; Dean of the School of 
Pharmacy 


WALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, A.M., M.D, 
Sc.D. 

Professor of Medicine; Dean of the School of 

Medicine; Medical Director of the University 
Hospital 


LESTER SYLVAN BLUMENTHAL, A.B., M.D., 
M.S. ім Мер. 
Clinical Instructor іп Medicine 


HAROLD JEROME BOBYS, A.B., C.P.A. 


Lecturer in Accounting 


ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, PH.D. 
Professor of American Literature; Chairman of 
the Graduate Council 


3176 18th St. М. 
Arlington, Va. 


3805 Kanawha St. 
4317 Elm St. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 
2723 Connecticut Ave. 
2702 Wisconsin Ave. 
1607 N. Springwood Dr. 

Silver Spring, Md. 


1569 Mt. Eagle Pl. 


Alexandria, Va. 


1115 Aronow Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


3032 R St. 


14 Duvall Dr. 


Westmoreland Hills, Md. 


532 Maple Ridge Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. 


117 Albemarle St. 


Westmoreland Hills, Md. 


812 Heron Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


4617 Hawthorne Lane 


1601 Argonne РІ, 


4106 Oakridge Lane 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Southport 
Silver Spring, Md. 
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DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M., МР. 
Clinical Professor of Surgery; Director of Health 
Administration; University Surgeon 


PAUL WILLIAM BOWMAN, Pn.D. 
Professor of Biology 


JAMES IRVING BOYD, M.D. 


Lecturer in Medicine 


ORTON WELLS BOYD, A.M., C.P.A. 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


THOMAS BRADLEY, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


JOHN WITHROW BREWER, Pu.D 


Professor of International Law 


CRENSHAW DOUGLAS BRIGGS, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


ALBERT SEYMOUR BRIGHT, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


ALFRED BRIGULIO, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine; Associate University 
Physician 


WARREN DANIEL BRILL, B.S., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


FOREST CARLYLE BRIMACOMBE, M.B.A 


Lecturer in Accounting 


BERNARD BERYL BRODIE, Px.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 


Professorial Lecturer in Education 


*BROOKS GIDEON BROWN, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


HALLA BROWN, M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


RADFORD BROWN, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


THOMAS BENJAMIN BROWN, Px.D. 


Professor of Physics 


* On national service leave 


JOHN FREDERICK BROUGHER, A.M., Ep.D. 


1835 I St. 


3114 Sth St. М. 
Arlington, Va. 


8200 Marlboro Pike SE. 
610 Rolling Rd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


1633 29th St. 


4421 Q St. 
2613 Dumbarton Ave. 
1726 I St. 


1829 Upshur St. 


9007 Garland Ave 
Silver Spring, Md. 


8307 16th St. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


National Institutes of 
Health 
Bethesda, Md. 


5804 11th St. М. 
Arlington, Va. 


1524 East West Hwy. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


3304 Idaho Ave. 


3514 Williamsburg Lane 


2810 23d St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


THOMAS McPHERSON BROWN, А.В, M.D. 


Professor of Medicine 


WALTER GRANT BRYTE, Jx., B.S. 


COLONEL, Unrrep States Arr Force 


Professor of Air Sciences and Tactics; Director of 


Air Science 


JOSEPHINE JORDAN BUCHANAN, A.M., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Physical Medicine 


and Rehabilitation 


JAMES LEONARD BUCKLER, A.M. 


Lecturer in Accounting 


CLARENCE BUNGE, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


LLOYD BYRON BURK, Jr., МО. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


JOHN PATRICK BURKE, A.B., LL.B. 


Associate Professor of Law 


LEWIE WOODROW BURNETT, A.B., E».D. 


Associate Professor of Education 


ARTHUR EDWARD BURNS, Px.D. 
Professor of Economics; Dean of the School 
of Government 


JAMES THEODORE BURNS, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ELIZABETH BURTNER, A.M. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 


EDWARD ALEXANDER CAFRITZ, M.D. 


Associate in Surgery 


PAUL CALABRISI, A.M. 


Associate Professor of Anatomy 


WILLARD EDMUND CALDWELL, Px.D. 


Assistant Professor of Psychology 


ROBERT DALE CAMPBELL, Px.D. 
Associate Professor of Geography 


JOHN EDWARD CANTLON, Рн.О. 


Associate Professor of Botany 


WILLIAM SUTTON CARLEY, MS. 1х Е.Е. 


Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering 


Staff of Instruction 


814 26th РІ, S. 
Arlington, Va. 


3122 Ordway St. 


2873 S. Buchanan St. 
Fairlington, Va. 


2618 N. Quantico St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1728 L St. 


3104 Russell Rd. 


Alexandria, Va. 


6027 Ridge Dr. 
Brookmont, Md. 


516 Belleview Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


4301 Massachusetts Ave, 


1007 Highland Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1514 17th St. 

1855 I St. 

257 N. Thomas St. 
Arlington, Va. 


2025 I St. 


1201 S. Barton St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1006 Barnaby Terrace SE. 


5522 Greenway Dr. 
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PIERRE EMMANUEL emn 0, Pu. D. 


Assistant Professor of Pharm. 
RICHARD BERNARD CASTELL, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine; Associate University 
Physician 
CURTIS DRAKE CECIL, Ja, A.B. 


Instructor in English Composition 


WILLIAM PAXSON CHALFANT, Jr., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


FREDERIC DUNBAR CHAPMAN, А.В. M.D, 


C.M. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


WALTER LYNN CHENEY, PH.D. 
Professor of Physics 


PAUL CHODOFF, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Neurology 


ROGER MORRISON CHOISSER, В.5., M.D. 


Professor of Pathology 
MILO FREDERICK CHRISTIANSEN, B.S 
MR. 
Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 


HUGH GAMBEL CLARK, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


CARL WILLIAM CLEWLOW, A.B 


Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


WILLIAM GRAHAM CLUBB, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of French 


CHARLES SEYMOUR COAKLEY, M.D. 


Professor of Anesthesi 

ROBERT NORWOOD COALE, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

JAMES HAROLD COBERLY, Рн. 
Associate Professor of American Literature 

LAURENCE LEE COCKERILLE, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 

and Gynecology 


MAYNARD IRVING COHEN, A.B., МІ. 
Associate in Pediatrics 


ROY COLBERT, В.5. ix М.Е. 
Professorial Lecturer оп Engineering 
Administration 


ELBRIDGE COLBY, Рн. 


Professor of Journalism 


= А o NECS 


The George Washington University 


2027 Hillyer Pl. 


Mayflower Hotel 


2122 Massachusetts Ауе. 
1228 16th St. 


1614 44th St. 


3509 McKinley St. 
4704 Blagden Terrace 
4645 Hawthorne Lane 


3239 Beech St. 


2865 S. Buchanan St. 
Fairlington, Va. 


707 Jefferson Ave. 
Falls Church, Va. 


3 Regina St 
p Va. 


$175 Watson St. 


$707 Wisconsin Ave. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


1819 G St. 


4709 49th St. 


2412 Colston Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


2323 N. Vermont St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4560 Indian Rock Terrace 


Staff of Instruction 
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OSWALD SYMISTER COLCLOUGH, B.S., 
LL.B., LL.D. 
Professor of Law; Dean of the Law School 


CHARLES WILLIAM COLE, PH.D. 


Professor of American Literature 
ALLAN BERTRAM COLEMAN, M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
MARY ELLEN COLEMAN, A.M. 


Lecturer in Education; Director, Reading Clinic 


CHARLES SAGER COLLIER, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D. 


Professor of Law 
MARY LOUISE COLLINGS, A.M. 


Lecturer in Education 


GERHARD COLM, Dn. rer. Pot. 


Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


PETER DIACOUMIS COMANDURAS, M.D., 
MSS. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
JOSEPH FRANCIS CONLON, D.D.S. 
Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 


JAMES COOGAN, Px.D. 
Assistant Professor of Economics 

ROBERT CARTER COOK 
Lecturer on Genetics 


ROBERT McKINNEY COOPER, Рн.М., J.D. 


Associate Professor of Law 


JAMES CHRISTOPHER CORLISS, A.M. 


Adjunct Professor of Inter-American Economics 


VIRGIL HEATH CORNELL, M.D. Dr.P.H. 


Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 


IVOR CORNMAN, Pu.D. 
Assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 


IRENE CORNWELL, Рн.Р. 
Associate Professor of French 


HAROLD CORSON, M.D. 


Associate in Psychiatry 


THOMAS EWING COTNER, Px.D. 


Lecturer in Political Science 


MARY WINIFRED COX, A.M. 


Associate in Secretarial Studies 


25 Grafton St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


2747 Ordway St. 

1433 Whittier St. 

2107 Suitland Terrace SE. 
212 Rosemary St. 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
401 Cambridge Rd. 


Alexandria, Va. 


3 Overhill Rd. 


Alexandria, Va. 


4427 S. Four Mile Run Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


4708 Cortland Rd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
2100 I St. 


1507 M St. 


Woodrow Ave. 
Bethesda, Md. 


2737 Devonshire РІ. 


1376 Locust Rd. 


1335 H St. 


2126 Connecticut Ave. 


2004 N. Randolph St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1412 N. Abingdon St. 
Arlington, Va. 


2013 New Hampshire Ave. 
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RONALD ATMORE COX, A.B., M.D. 
Professor of Ophthalmology; Associate 
University Physician 


LOUIS ALECK CRAIG, Jx., A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


GEORGE BOWDOIN CRAIGHILL, 
Adjunct Professor of Law 


NORRIS INGERSOLL CRANDALL, М.Авсн. 


Professor of Art 


GEORGE WILLIAM CRESWELL, A.B., M.D. 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphilology 

JEREMIAH KEITH CROMER, M.D. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

BENJAMIN CARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS, 

B.S. in М.Е. 

Professor of Mechanical Enginecring 

LEON RICHARD CULBERTSON, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Urology 

ROGER ALLEN CUNNINGHAM, B.S., LL.B. 


Assistant Professor of Law 
WILLIAM GREEN CUSHARD, МІ. 
Associate in Psychiatry 
JOHN JOSEPH CZYZAK, AM., 


Lecturer in Law 


JOSEPH DACH, LL.D., 


Lecturer in Law 


GORDON WALFORD DAISL E у Т, A.B 
Clinical Instructor т Pediatric 


A.B., LL.B. 


LL.B. 


LL.B. 


ABRAHAM WOLFFE DANISH, А.В, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HENRY LAURAN DARNER, А.В. M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
EDWARD FRENC H DAVIS, M.S. 

Associate in Mechanical Engineering 
WILLIAM COLUMBUS DAVIS, Px.D. 

Lecturer оп Latin American History 


WILLIAM JOSEPH GRAHAM DAVIS, A.B., 
M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


JAMES FORRESTER DAVISON, A.B., LL.B., 
LL.M, S.J.D. 


Professor of Law 


» M.D. 


4408 Edmunds St. 


3133 Connecticut Ave. 
2803 P St. 
268 Madison Lane 


Alexandria, Va. 


1630 Jonquil St. 


3036 Cambridge Pl. 


5733 4th St. 


1801 K St. 
3721 Lyons Lane 
Alexandria, Va. 


703 E. Leland St 
ци. = Chase, Md. 


2844 S. Abingdon St 
Arlington, Va. 


2500 Q St. 

104 Brookside Dr. 
Chevy Chase » Md. 

401 Ridge Rd. SE. 


1028 Conecticut Ave. 


2262 N. Wakefield St. 
Arlington, Va. 


804 S. Arlington Mill Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


927 17th St. 


49 Observatory Circle 


RODERIC НОП „ЕТТ DAVISON, Рн.р. 


Associate Professor of European History 


MARTIN STEELE DAY, Рн.р. 
Assistant Professor of English 


ROBERT DAY, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DEAN, Jx., M.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


*VINCENT JAMES DzANGELIS, B.S. ix P.E. 
A.M. тх Ер. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Men 


ALAN THOMAS DEIBERT, A.M. 
Professor of Romance Languages; Adviser to 
Students from Foreign Countries 


FRANK LANDT DENNIS, A.B., LL.B. 


Lecturer іп Journalism 


HERBERT HAROLD DIAMOND, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


PAUL FREDERICK DICKENS, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 


WILLIAM WEBSTER DIEHL, PH.D. 
Adjunct Professor of Mycology 


JAMES CARLTON DOCKERAY, Pu.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


SAMUEL MAYER DODEK, A.M., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


CHARLOTTE PATRICIA DONLAN, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor о} Radiology 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, AM, LL.D, 
Lrrr.D, 
Professor of Romance Languages; Dean of 
Columbian College 


MITCHELL DREESE, Pn.D. 
Professor of Educational Psychology; Dean of the 
College of General Studies 


JOHN WILLIAM DuCHEZ, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ALAN ANDREWS DUN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


* On national service leave. 


Staff of Instruction 


3513 Quebec St. 
5000 42d Ave. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


1107 Rockville Pike 
Rockville, Md. 


3221 Patterson St. 


2406 N. George Mason Dr, 


Arlington, Va. 


2124 I St. 


3125 Nebraska Ave. 
7416 Alaska Ave. 
4930 Sedgwick St. 
1512 N. McKinley Rd. 


Arlington, Va. 


4120 Woodberry St. 
University Park, Md. 


2910 Woodland Dr. 

2025 I St. 

$500 33d St. 

4136 41st St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


110 35th St. SE. 


6419 Fairfax Rd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
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ROBERT EDWARD puPREY, M.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


JAMES ALBERT DUSBABEK, M.D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ADDISON McGUIRE DUVAL, M.D. 

Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
HARRY EAGLE, A.B., M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 


*WILLIAM ASHBY EARLY, A.M. 


Professorial Lecturer in Education 
WILFRED WALTER EASTMAN, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
HENRY DUNLOP ECKER, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


DAVID EDEN, А.В. M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


JUSTIN LINCOLN EDGERTON, A.B., LL.B. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


FRANKLIN JOHN EHLERT 


Lecturer in Journalism 


WATSON WILLIAM ELDRIDGE, Jr., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


WILLIAM LEIGH ELLIS, A.B., LL.B., LL.M. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


JULIUS ROBERT EPSTEIN, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


CLAYTON BERNARD ETHRIDGE, M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Medicine 


JOHN McCALLUM EVANS, A.B., M.D. 


Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
RAYMOND PUGH EYMAN, C.E. 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 


WALTER DAVID FACKLER, A.B. 


Assistant Professor of Economics 


DON CARLOS FAITH, A.M. 


Lecturer in Psychology 


JOHN FARAGO, Рн.Р. 


Research Professor of Chemistry 


* On leave of absence 1952 


1762 N. Troy St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1844 Randolph St. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
121 Bradley Lane 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


702 Arlington Mill Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


305 Sweetbriar Pkwy. 


` Hillandale, Md. 
1725 N St. 

1217 Valley Ave. SE. 
2104 Ross Rd. 


Silver Spring, Md. 
10031 Tenbrook Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
19 Carvel Rd. : 
Westmoreland Hills, Md. 
4721 Colorado Ave. 


Route 1 d 
Burke, Va. 
4701 Conecticut Ave. 
1812 19th St. 
3816 49th St. 


238 Dale Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Staff of Instruction 


JOSEPH FRANCIS FAZEKAS, B.S., M.D. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 

*ERRETT GLENN FEATHERSTON, A.M, Ep.D. 
Professorial Lecturer т Education 

HENRY LEON FEFFER, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 

JAMES JOSEPH FEFFER, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

EDWARD EGNER FERGUSON, M.D. 
Associate in Urology 

RUSSELL FESSENDEN, Рн). 
Lecturer in Journalism (Public Relations) 


JOHN THEODORE FEY, LL.B., M.B.A. 


Associate Professor of Lato 


HENRY FIELD, M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 


EUGENE FIELDS, B.S., C.P.CU. 
Professorial Lecturer on Insurance 

AUBREY DAVID FISCHER, M.D. 
Associate in Otolaryngology 


DeWITT FISHER, A.M. 
Associate т Physics 
GEORGE ALBERT FOELKER 
TECHNICAL SERGEANT, Unrrep States Am 
Force 
Instructor in Air Science and Tactics 
LAWRENCE DANIEL FOLKEMER, Рн.р. 
Associate Professor of Religion; Director of 


Religious Activities 


THEODORE CLAREMONT CHEN FONG, M.D. 


Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 
MARVIN PEACE FOOTER, А.В, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


BERNARD HAYMAN FOX, Рн.. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 


JAMES HAROLD FOX, А.М. Е.Р. 
Professor of Education; Dean of the School of 
Education 
CARSON GRAY FRAILEY, A.B., LL.B 
Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Law 


* On leave of absence 1952-51 


1 Stockton Rd 
Silver Spring, Md. 


3632 Warren St. 
6815 Riggs Manor Dr. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


1711 Rhode Island Ave, 
1801 I St. 
1130 19th St. S. 


Arlington, Va. 


516 Washington St. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Veterans Administration 
Center 


Martinsburg, W.Va. 


9008 Seneca Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


2737 Devonshire РІ, 
48115. 31st St. 
Arlington, Va. 


7216 Forest St. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


9605 Howard Ave. 
Bethesda, Md. 


1630 Kalmia Rd 
6683 32d PI. 
5712 Crawford Dr. 


Rockville, Md 


4301 Jenifer St, 


$047 Glenbrook Terrace 
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MAURICE FRANKS, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


CLARENCE KENDALL FRASER, Pa.B., MD. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


WALTER FREEMAN, Pu.D., МР. 
Professor of Neurology 

ADOLPH FRIEDMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


WILLIAM THOMAS FRYER, А.В. LL.B. J.D. 


Professor of Law 


MARVIN FUCHS, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


GEORGE GAMOW, Рнүзісз D. 
Professor of Theoretical Physics 


JAMES QUINCY GANT, Jr. M.S., M.D. 
Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 


CHARLES EDWARD GAUSS, Моз.В., PH.D. 
Elton Professor of Philosophy 


HAROLD LORAN GEISERT, Pn.D. 


Professor of Sociology 


LEON GERBER, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


WALTER HENRY GERWIG, Jr., A.B., M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


WILLIAM TRAVIS GIBB, Jr., A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


SAM THOMPSON GIBSON, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


EUGENE SOLOMEN GLADSDEN, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


FRANCIS JEROME GLEASON, 


MASTER SERGEANT, UNITED STATES Am Force 


Instructor in Air Science and Tactics 


ARAM GLORIG, Jx., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


REUBEN GOODMAN, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and 


Syphilology 
HELEN BARTON GOODWIN, A.M. 


Lecturer in Education 


The George Washington University 


1105 Trenton Pl. SE. 

$040 Sedgwick St. 

4501 Linnean Ave. 

745 Kennedy St. NE. 

7007 Clarendon Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

1601 Argonne РІ. 

19 Thoreau Dr. 
Bethesda, Md. 

6729 2d St. 

423 S. Lee St. 
Alexandria, Va. 

2115 Pennsylvania Ave. 


goo 17th St. 


3263 Beech St. 
2002 R St. 


5803 Anniston Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. 


5917 14th St. 


2540 Southern Ave. SE. 


200 E. Indian Spring Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1746 K St. 


124 E. Thornapple St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


ERNEST ALVA GOULD, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


WOOD GRAY, PH.D. 
Professor of American History 


SALVATORE JOSEPH GRECO, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of Pharmacy 


*CHARLES EDWARD GREELEY, B.S. ix М.Е. 


Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
5 


HAROLD GREEN, A.B., J.D. 


Lecturer in Accounting 


ROBERT MILTON GREENBERG, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


KATHERINE VIRGINIA GREENE, A.M. 
Instructor in Physiology 
BRUCE DOUGLAS GREENSHIELDS, С.Е., 
Pu.D. 
Professor of Civil Engineering 


MONTE ARNOLD GREER, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


ANGUS MacIVOR GRIFFIN, Pu.D. 
Professor of Bacteriology 


WILLIAM LESTER GRIFFIN, A.B., LL.B. 
LL.M. 


Lecturer in Law 


ROBERT HENRY GROH, B.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurolo 
ЕУ 


MABEL HARLAKENDEN GROSVENOR, A.B., 
M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


MILTON GUSACK, A.B. M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


OWEN GWATHMEY, A.B., MD. 


Instructor in Surgery 


FRED LATIMER HADSEL, PH.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 


JAMES EDWARD HAGUE 


ecturer іп Journalism 
HARVEY PORTER НАШ, A.M. 
Lecturer in Political Science 


— 
* On sabbatical leave 1952-53. 


Staff of Instruction 


7603 Wildwood Dr. 
Takoma Park, Md. 


3422 Reservoir Rd. 


820 S. Florida St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4538 34th St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


5505 Hoover St. 
Bethesda, Md. 


2304 Colston Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


625 25th St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


2127 California St. 


National Cancer Institute 


Bethesda, Md 


2704 N. Sycamore St. 
Arlington, Va. 


103 Leesburg Ave. 
Falls Church, Va. 


3215 Rittenhouse St. 


2203 Wyoming Ave. 


108 E. Melbourne Ave, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Beulahville, Va. 
3104 Russell Rd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


1238 Martha Custis Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


7425 Buffalo Ave. 
Takoma Park, Md. 
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The George W ashington University 


ROSCOE WILLIS HALL, Рн.В., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


CHARLES ROBERT LEE HALLEY, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Medicine 


*RAY LAFOREST HAMON, Ph.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Education 


RAYMOND GEORGE HANKEN, B.S. ix Р.Е. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men 


IRA BOWERS HANSEN, Pu.D. 


Professor of Zoology 
BERNARD LAURISTON HARDIN, Jr., A.B 
M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 
JAMES WILL — Н, eo SS, ‚В S., Ер.М. 
Assistant Professor of Ch 


— HOWE aim IN, А.В, M.D. 


Associate Uni y Physician 


ROBERT Е ARL HARP ER, A.B 


Lecturer n Journal alism (Public 


Benz BL — HARRELL, 
Assistant Clini al Professor of 


Relations) 
M.D. 


Surgery 


HARRIS, PH.D 
trical Engi 


ineering 


FOREST KLAIRE 
Professorial Lecturer in Ele 


A.M. 


ition for Women 


ire TAYLOR HARRIS, 
чае in Physical Educ 


CLARENCE O НАҚ A.B., 
Assistant Cl l Professor of Medicine 


THOMAS LE E S HARTMAN, A.M, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HARD CATLIN HASKETT, Рн.Р. 


Assistant Professor of American History 


RAYMOND LLOYD HAUCK 


TECHNICAL SERGEANT, UNITED STATES Am 
I H 


actics 


CHARLES BYRD HAWTHORND, 
L turer 


Mana 


›п Pharmacy gement 


M.D. 


B.S. m PHAR. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


18 E. Bradley Lane 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


40 Reg Rd. 
College Heights, Md. 


6421 Cedar Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 

7812 Custer Rd. 
Bethesda, Md 


1329 Connecticut Ave. 


hill Rd. 


9 Over 
urch, Va. 


Falls Ch 


1150 Conecticut Ave. 

4709 Warren St. 

1845 Taylor St. 

2124 Tunlaw Rd. 

8818 Ridge Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

1026 Knoll Dr. _ 
Falls Church, Va. 

1834 I St. 


Washington Grove, Md. 


2604 76th Ave. SE. 


WEBB EDWARD HAYMAKER, M.S., M.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 

*WILLIAM FRANKLIN HECKERT, MS. 
Instructor in Physics 

GEORGE FRANCIS HENIGAN, Jr., Рн.М. 
Associate Professor of Speech 


CONDER CAYWOOD HENRY, A.B., LL.B. 


Adjunct Professor of Law 


PHILIP FIELD HERRICK, A.B., LL.B., LL.M. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ROY HERTZ, Pu.D., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


PHILIP INGRAM HERZBRUN, A.B. 


Instructor in English Composition 


HENRY WILLIAM HERZOG, B.S. 


Comptroller 


ELIZABETH HARMAN HILL, М.Р. 


Instructor in Medicine 


ROBERT PELLEY HILL, B.S., M.D. 


Associate Professor of Pathology 
CLAYTON HOWARD HIXSON, М.Р. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


LEROY EDWARD НОЕСК, M.D. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


RUSSELL KUHNER HOLLINGSWORTH, M.S., 


M.D 


Professorial Lecturer in Surgery 


PEARL HOLLY, M.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
WILLIAM BULTMAN HOLTON, PH.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 


BERNARD LEONARD HORECKER, Pn.D, 


Professorial Lecturer on Enzymes 
ALEC HORWITZ, MSS., M.D. 

Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
HUGH OSGOOD HOUSE, A.B., M.D. 

Associate University Physician 
AVERETT Н WARD, A.M. 


Associate Professor of English Composition 


m я 
On national service leave. 
On sabbatical leave 1952-53. 


Staff of Instruction 


7206 Blair Rd. 


117 Lynnwood St. 


Alexandria, Va. 


4107 36th St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


4322 Argyle Terrace 
$17 Tennessee Ave. 
Alexandria, Va 


4612 S. Chelsea Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


2651 16th St. 


22 Duvall Dr. 


Westmoreland Hills, Md 


2300 Connecticut Ave. 


1500 Lee Blvd. 


Arlingt m, Va. 


4700 Quebec St. 


Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital 
Veterans Administrati 
Center 
Martinsburg, W.Va. 


2704 36th РІ, 


4820 Drummond Ave. 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
4810 North Lane 

Bethesda, Md. 
2719 Brandywine St. 


1835 I St. 


I Scott Circle 


rn 


The George Washington University 
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WILLIAM ALLEN HOWARD, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Pediatrics 

JOHN DECATOR HOYLE, В.5., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

HENRY FURNESS HUBBARD, Рн.Р. 
Adjunct Professor of Psychology 

THELMA HUNT, Рн.р., M.D. 
Professor of Psychology 

VINCENT MICHAEL IOVINE, B.S., M.D. 
Lecturer in Surgery 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IRVING, Jr., Pn.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Proteins 


MARGARET IVES, Рн.Р. 


Lecturer in Psychology 


CAROLINE JACKSON, A.M., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
JOHN WINGFIELD JACKSON, B.S., LL.B. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 
*RICHARD LEE JACKSON, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
DOROTHY STEINLE JAEGER-LEE, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BURNICE HERMAN JARMAN, А.М, En.D. 
Professor of Education; Director of the Summer 
Sessions 


WILLIAM DABNEY JARMAN, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Urology 


GEORGE JASZI, Pn.D. 
Lecturer in Economics 
EDGAR PLEASANT JAYNE, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
EDWARD CLIFFORD JENNINGS, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
JOE LEE JESSUP, M.B.A 
Professor of Business Administration; Assistant 
Dean in the School of Government 


ARLIN REX JOHNSON, Pn.D. 
Professor of Public Administration 


* On military leave effective February 14, 1951 


1683 34th St. 
1019 10th St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


6318 32d St. 

3700 Massachusetts Ave 
2500 Q St. 

4836 Langdrum Lane 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


302 Rucker Pl. 
Alexandria, Va. 


1150 Conecticut Ave. 

4844 N. Rock Springs Rd 
Arlington, Va. 

2913 29th St. 

1303 Highland Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1802 N. Danville St. 


Arlington, Va. 
1710 35th St. 
$10 Cumberl ind Ave. 
Somerset, Md. 
2124 H St. 
1150 Connecticut Ave. 
2 Fort Sumner Dr. 


5 


6095 oth Rd. М. 
Arlington, Va. 


1707 N. Greenbrier St. 
Arlington, Va. 


EVERETT HERSCHEL JOHNSON, Pa.D, 


Professor of Statistics 


HOWARD ODIN JOHNSON, A.M, Ep.D. 


Lecturer in Education 


JOSEPH BUEOL JOHNSON, A.M., E».D. 


Lecturer in Education 


FRANCIS EDGAR JOHNSTON, PH.D. 
Professor of Mathematics 


WILLIAM CRANE JOHNSTONE, Jr., Ри. 


Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 


BENJAMIN CALLOWAY JONES, Jx., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


CHARLES WILSON JONES, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ERNEST McCLAIN JONES, В.В.А., LL.B. 


Assistant Professor of Law 


JACK COLVARD JONES, PH.D. 


Lecturer in Biology 
*RUTH ELSIE JONES, A.M 
Assistant Professor of English Composition 
KENNETH CASPER KATES, Pu.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 


SOL KATZ, B.S., M.D. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 


SOLOMON KATZENELBOGEN, M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


MORTON SELWYN KAUFMAN, А.В., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


JOHN KAYE, MS. m М.Е. 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 


ELMER LOUIS KAYSER, Pz.D., LL.D. 
Professor of European History; Dean of the Di- 


vision of University Students; University Marshal 


LOUIS CLARK KEATING, Рн.Р. 


Professor of Romance Languages 


EDWARD FREDERICK KELLEY, M.S., Az.E. 


Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
JAMES LEO KELLEY, А.В. M.D, 
Instructor in Surgery 


—— 
* On leave of absence 1952-53. 


Staff of Instruction 


3939 Pennsylvania Ave. SE. 
720 Woodlawn Ave. 
Falls Church, Va. 


2101 М, Scott St. 
Arlington, Va. 


307 W. Montgomery Ave. 
Rockville, Md. 


3065 University Terrace 

814 Prince St. 
Alexandria, Va. 

1629 Columbia Rd. 

5045 Bradley Blvd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


510 Domer Ave, 


Takoma Park, Md. 


8002 Blair Mill Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md 


7102 Rhode Island Ave. 
College Park, Md. 


917 Ridge Rd. 
Route 1, Annandale, Va. 


5904 Connecticut Ave. 
4700 Blagden Ave. 


6523 Clarendon Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. 


2013 G St. 


4414 Dittmar Rd. 
Arlington, Va 


Woodbridge, Va. 


5515 Nicholson Ave, 
East Riverdale, Md. 
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The George Washington University 


JOHN WILLIAM KEMBLE, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

JOHN ALEXANDER KENDRICK, А.В., LL.B. 
Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 

MARVIN HAYNE KENDRICK, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

RALPH DALE KENNEDY, Рн.О. 
Professor of Accounting 

ALBERT PRENTICE KENYON, A.M. 
Associate in Physics 


IRVIN KERLAN, B.S., МО. СРН. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JAMES JOSEPH KERLEY, Ja., A.B. ix CE. 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 


ISRAEL KESSLER, M.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ELMER RICHARD KING, A.B., M.D. 
Associate т Radiology 


HAYDEN KIRBY-SMITH, В.5., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphilology 


JAMES ROBERT KIRKLAND, A.B., LL.B., 
LL.M. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 
FRANCES KIRKPATRICK, AM. 
Professor of Home Economics 
STANLEY WILLIAM KIRSTEIN, М.Р. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ALBERT DAVID KISTIN, A.M, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


MORRIS KLEINERMAN, Cu.D., М.В. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


DONALD CHENOWETH KLINE, В.Авсн., 
M.F.A. 
Professor of Ат 


CALVIN TREXLER KLOPP, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


ALVIN KNUDSON, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


GEORGE MARTIN KOEHL, A.M 
Prolessor of Physics; Assistant Dean in the 
Junior College 


Walter Reed Army Hospital 
1507 30th St. 
1028 Valley Dr. 


Alexandria, Va. 


2528 N. Buchanan St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3672 Gunston Rd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


1919 19th St. 

6203 Forest Rd 
Cheverly, Md. 

721 Decatur St. 

39 Faucett St. 
Kensington, Md. 


1791 Crestwo: d Dr. 
1519 Underwood St. 


2150 Pennsylvania Ave. 
1835 I St. 

2111 Bancroft Р! 

2025 I St 


ise Pkwy. 


8601 Brandt Pl 
3ethesda, Md 


4104 S. 36th St 
Fairlington, Va 


$15 Mansfield Rd 


Silver Spring, Md 


MYRON LAW KOENIG, Рн. 
Professor of American History; Dean of the 
Junior College 


JACOB KOTZ, M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyecology 
WOLFGANG HERBERT KRAUS, Dr. Jur. 

дылы Moli of Political Science 
JOSEPH LEO KRIEGER, M.B.A. 


Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


MILTON PAUL KROLL, A.B., LL.B. 
Lecturer in Lato 


ARNOLD MAYO KRONSTADT, B.M.E. 


Associate in Mechanical Engineering 


LUDWIG CARL KROUTIL, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiolo У; 
Assistant їп Roentgenology 


MORRIS EDWARD KRUCOFF, В.5., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


JOSEPH HENRY KRUPA, М.5. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
Men 


PHILIP KRUPEN, A.M. 
Associate in Physics 
JOHN HERMAN KUITERT, A.B., MD. 
Associate in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
SOLOMON KULLBACK, Pu.D. 
Lecturer in Statistics 
FREDERICK CHARLES KURTZ, M.B.A. 
Instructor in Ac counting 


WILLIAM THURSTON LADY, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ALFRED ERNEST LAMPE, B.S., C.P.C.U. 


Professorial Lecturer on Insurance 


JOHN FRANCIS LATIMER, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Classical Languages and 
Literatures; Assistant Dean of the College of 
General Studies 


JOHN WILMER LATIMER, Jr., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
HENRY Р RATHER LAUGHLIN, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


CARR BARTLESON LAVE LL, АМ. 
ssociate Professor of Sociology; Assistant Dean 
in the Junior College 


Staff of Instruction 


1611 N. Bryan St. 
Arlington, Va. 


2824 Connecticut Ave. 


3101 Highland PI. 


3044 S. Buchanan St. 
Arlington, Va. 


7005 W. Greenvale Pkwy. 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


$920 Anniston Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. 


516 Domer Ave. 


3108 Worthington St. 


2508 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, Va. 


403 Oneida St. NE. 
908 Erie St. 
Takoma Park, Md. 
1255 Van Buren St. 
515 Southern Ave. SE. 
800 Alabama Ave. SE. 
5505 Charlcote Rd. 


Bethesda, Md 


3601 Connecticut Ave. 


1835 I St. 


201 Elm St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


4304 16th St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 
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The George Washington University 


CHARLES EDWARD LAW, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HELEN BENNETT LAWRENCE, A.M. 


Professor of Physical Education for Women 


BOLITHA JAMES LAWS, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 


CLARENCE DANIEL LEATHERMAN, Рн.Р. 
Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
JOHN GORDON LEE, A.B., M.D., СМ, 
Mz». Sc.D. 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery 


CHESTER ELWOOD LEESE, Pu.D. 


Professor of Physiology 


OSCAR LEGAULT, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


LUBIN POE LEGGETTE, A.M. 


Associate Professor of Speech 


WOLFRAM KARL LEGNER, Pxu.D. 
Associate Professor of German 


ROBERT MEYER LEONARD, B.S. rx Puar. 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and 
Pharmacognosy 


THOMAS MILES LEONARD, Рн.В., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


GORDON SPARKS LETTERMAN, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


JOHN LOUIS LEVINE, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


EDWARD LEWIS, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


EDWIN LEWIS, M.B.A. 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


WILLIAM LEWIS, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


CLYDE LINDLEY, A.M. 


Lecturer in Psychology 


CALVIN DARLINGTON LINTON, Рн.р, 
Professor of English Literature; Assistant Dean 
of Columbian College 


JAMES WALLING LONG, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


3348 Valley Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


4268 ЇЧ. Vacation Lane 
Arlington, Va. 


7 Oxford St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


3175 17th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


Gatewood Ave. 
Burnt Mills Hills, Md. 


t 


704 Butternut St. 

1461 Girard St. 

1505 Timber Lane 
Falls Church, Va. 


4401 First Rd. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


1321 Merrimac Dr. 
Hyattsville, Md. 
4216 Mathewson Dr. 
2501 Southern Ave. 


1217 Valley Ave. SE. 


820 Connecticut Ave. 


3500 14th St. 
1600 45th St. 


1608 Sanford Rd. 

Silver Spring, Md. 
4711 17th St. N 
Arlington, Va. 


1821 Q St 


Staff of Instruction xlvii 


JOSEPH MICHAEL LO PRESTI, B.S., M.D. 5720 Chillum Heights Dr. 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics Hyattsville, Ма. 
SAMUEL DENNIS LOUBE, A.B., M.D. 9312 Harvey Rd. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine Silver Spring, Md. 
REGINALD SPENCER LOURIE, М.Р. 505 W. Thornapple St. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry Chevy Chase, Md. 
PHILIP HAMPTON LOVE 3015 Beech St. 
Lecturer in Journalism 
HOWARD ROWLAND LUDDEN, A.M. 3335 Buchanan St. 
Assistant Professor of Political Science Mt. Rainier, Md. 
VICTOR FREDERICK LUDEWIG, A.B., B.S. 4712 River Rd. 
Superintendent of the University Hospital 
FLORENCE MARY LUMSDEN, A.M, Е. 8 Park View Rd 
Lecturer т Education Chevy Chase, Md. 
JOHN HUGH LYONS, M.S., M.D. 1150 Connecticut Ave. 
Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ROSS CLAYTON MacCARDLE, PH.D. National Cancer Institute 
Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy Bethesda, Md. 


GORDON RHODES MacDONALD, B.S., M.D. 4622 Livingston Rd. SE. 


Clinical Instructor in Urology 
SALLY STEELE MacDONALD, A.B., M.D. 4622 Livingston Rd. SE. 
Associate University Physician 


FRANK GOODNOW MacMURRAY, А.В. M.D. 2224 Decatur РІ, 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


— 


GEORGE MAKSIM, M.D., М.5. тч Pep. 4907 Tilden St. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

HARRIET MYLANDER MALING, Ри. 406 N. Taylor Ave. 
Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology Annapolis, Md. 

WILLIAM THOMAS MALLISON, Jr., A.B., LL.B. 9305 Caroline St. 
Assistant Professor of Law Silver Spring, Md. 

BENJAMIN MANCHESTER, M.D. 1701 Varnum St. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

HAROLD GEORGE MANDEL, Px.D. 2514 Q St. 


Associate Professor о) Pharmacology 


FREDERICK JUSTIN MANN, АМ. 1261 New Hampshire Ave. 


Lecturer in Political Science 


JOHN BAYNE MARBURY, M.D. 3724 Davenport St. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ELLIOTT DzJARNETTE MARSHALL, LL.B. Front Royal, Va. 


djunct Professor of Lato 
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The George Washington University 


ROBERT EDWARD MARTIN, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


SHIRLEY SUE MARTIN, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 


CLOYD HECK M. ARVIN, Pu.D,, 


President of the University 


JOHN RUSSELL M; ASON, B.S. ім L.S., A.M. 


Librarian; Curator of Art 


and Gynecology 
LL.D. 


MARTIN ALEXANDER MASON, B.S. ім Ехс., 


Inc.-Dr. 
Professor of 
School of 


LOUIS HARKEY MAYO, B.S., LL.B. 
Assi t Prof 


, г о! Law: Secretar^ the 
$ , ta the 


neering; Dean of the 


CHESTER HAYDEN McCALL, Jr., A.B 


Instructor in St 
WILLIAM GRAY Bre ARTEN, M.S 
Instructor in Bac "y 
MURIEL HOPE сау І АМ; АН, т Pu.D 
tate Professor of English Composition 
RICHARD BLAINE McCORNACK, PH.D 
Lecturer on Latin American History 
WILLIAM STANLEY McCUNE, A.B., M.D 
Associate Clinical Profes 


JAMES JE RRY McFARLAND, Jr., 


or of Surgery 


B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Otolaryng 
JASPER WAYNE McFARL AND, B S., „М D. 
b | In tructor in Physical Me ‚ and 


EDWARD CL IFFORD McG ARRY, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Patholog 
JOHN PHILLIP McGOVERN, B.S., M.D 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


JOHN ALBERT McINTIRE, A.B., 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


PRESTON ALEXANDER McLENDON, B.S., 


LL.B. 


M.D. 
Professor of Pediatrics 
HENRY JOHN RUSSELL McNITT, B.S. ix MeD., 
M.D 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecolo 
ROBERT OSBORN MEAD, A.M. 


Lecturer in Histor; 


1418 Good Hope Rd. SE. 


2120 16th St. 


The University 


2017 I St. 


205 Raymond St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


e, Md 


California St. 
124 Greenwood Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


$610 Moorland Lane 
Jethesda, Md. 


1150 Connecticut Ave. 


d Hills, Md. 
2146 Wyoming Ave 


418 Willard Ave 
Chevy Chase, Md 


1819 M St. 


Staff of Instruction 


FLORENCE MARIE MEARS, PH.D. 


Professor of Mathematics 


ROBERT RANDAL MEIJER, Px.D. 


Associate Professor of Physics 


ROBERTO DANIEL MELÉNDEZ 


Associate in Spanish 


WILLIAM CAREY MELOY, M.D., M.S. ім Mz». 


Associate in Surgery 


MAURICE MENSH, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


7, А.В. 


WILLIAM RAYMOND MERCHANT, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
LEROY SORENSON MERRIFIELD, A.B., 
LL.B., M.P.A 
Associate Professor of Latw 
HOWARD MAXWELL MERRIMAN, Pn.D. 


Professor of American Diplomatic History 


RUDOLPH MICHEL, М.5. 1х М.Е. 
Professorial Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
HAAREN ALBERT MIKLOFSKY, B.C.E., 
М.Ехс., D.Enc. 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
ALBERT RAYMOND MILLER, Jr., A.M 


Assistant Professor of Economics 


*ARTHUR SE — MILLER, A.B., LL.B. 


Assistant Рт or of La 


FRANK NELSON MILLER, B.S., M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Pathology 


RALPH BRETNEY MILLER, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 
RAY LAMBERT MILLER, B.S., M.D. 
CAPTAIN, Menica Corps, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 
Instructor in Military Science and Tactics 


JOHN MINOR, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


REGINALD HENRY MITCHELL, М.Р. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


* On national service leave 


7304 Hampden Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


722 S. 22d St. 
Arlington, Va. 


405 Delafield РІ. 
2019 R St. 


1730 I St. 

6421 N. 22d Rd. 
Arlington, Va. 

107 Martha's Rd 
Hollin Hil 

1436 36th St. 

6518 4oth Ave. 
University Park, Md. 

8127 14th Ave. 
Hyattsville, Md. 

31 E. Mt. Vernon РІ, 
Baltimore, Md. 


1240 27th St. 


2222 I St 


4250 35th - 


Arlington, Va. 


2030 R St 


6900 Wisconsin Ave. 


Chevy Chase, Md 


The George Washington University 


DANIEL BRUCE MOFFETT, A.B., M.D. 


Professor of Otolaryngology 


MARY MILLS MONIER, Рн. 


Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


GEORGE EDWARD MONK, А.В, LL.B., LL.M. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ROBERT HAMILTON MOORE, Pa.D. 
Associate Professor of English Composition 

*CECIL WENTWORTH MORGAN, Ph.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 

JAMES WARD MORRIS, A.B. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 

WILLIAM ROSS MORRIS, М.Р, 
Associate in Surgery 

EDITH ELIZABETH MORTENSEN, Рн.р. 
Associate Professor of Zool gy 

JAMES NORMAN MOSEL, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 

VERA LILLIAN MOWRY, Рн.р. 
Assistant Professor of English 

LOUIS PAT MUNAN, M.S. 
Associate in Physiology 

SAM CLARK MUNSON, М.5. 
Assistant Professor of Biology 


JAMES OLIVER MURDOCK, Рн.В., LL.B. 


Professor of Law 


JAMES PETER MURPHY, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Neurological Surgery 


FRANCIS JAMES MURRAY, АВ, МО. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


FRANK HAMMETT MYERS, LL.B., LL.M. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 


JOHN SAMUEL MYERS, Рн. 


Lecturer on Public Administration 


WALTER KENDALL MYERS, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


WILLIAM HENRY MYERS, AM. 


Professor of Physical Education for Men 


* On national service leave 


4344 Hawthorne St. 
4801 Connecticut Ave. 


10 Franklin St. 
Kensington, Md. 


2802-A 16th Rd. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


4826 28th St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


Westchester Apts. 
3040 Garrison St. 
4444 Faraday Pl. 


3600 Cameron Mills Rd 
Alexandria, Vt. 

2100 I St. 

I411 Kanawha St. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


7761 Emerson Rd. 
Hyattsville, Md 


1824 23rd St. 
1911 R St. 


$710 Huntington Pkwy. 
Bethesda, Md. 


3754 McKinley St. 
7509 Lynn Dr. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


3011 45th St. 


315 Whittier St. 


Staff of Instruction 


CHARLES RUDOLPH NAESER, Рн.Р. 
Professor of Chemistry 

WALTER LEWIS NALLS, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 

CARMON ROBERT NAPLES, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

EDWIN DeFREES NEFF, M.S. 
Lecturer in Journalism 


ERWIN ELLIS NELSON, M.D., Рн.р. 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pharmacology 


NELS DAVID NELSON, Рн: 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 

FRED EVERETT NESSELL, A.B. 
Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

WILLIAM VANCE NESSLY 
Lecturer in Journalism 


JULIUS SALEM NEVIASER, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


ALVIN LEROY NEWMYER, LL.B. 


Adjunct Professor of Law 


JOSEPH NEY, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


MARGARET MARY NICHOLSON, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


AARON NIMETZ, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


GEORGE NORDLINGER, A.B., M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


JOEL NORTON NOVICK, M.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


ROGER O'DONNELL, Jr., AB, M.D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


MONTELL ERNEST OGDON, Рн. 


Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


BENNETT OLSHAKER, А.В. M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
CHARLES WILLIAM ORDMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


HERMAN ISRAEL ORENTLICHER, A.B., LL.B. 


Associate Professor of Law 


172 N. Columbus St. 
Arlington, Va. 


105 N. Alfred St. 
Alexandria, Va. 

1746 K St. 

3723 Holmes Lane 
Alexandria, Va. 

4422 Dittmar Rd. 


Arlington, Va. 
1717 19th St. 
4517 Western Ave. 
518 Missouri Ave. 
1918 K St. 


4000 Cathedral Ave. 


1801 K St. 


1000 Maryland Ave. NE. 


5501 16th St. 


$129 Linnean Ave. 


1726 I St. 

5265 Watson St. 

501 Dorchester Rd. 
Falls Church, Va. 

4435 35th St. 


1726 M St. 


1425 Ft. Stevens Dr. 


The George Washington University 


GILBERT OTTENBERG, 
Associate іп Urology 
INGOLF HELGI ELFRIED OTTO, 
СР М, 
Associate т Busines 


WINF RE D OVE RHOL SE R, A.B, 
Pro or of Psychiatry 
RICHARD NORMAN OWE "5 Ри. D., 


Professor of Business Admini n 


EDWIN PEARSON PARKER III, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HOWARD POPE PARKER, А.В. M.D. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
KATHERINE ELIZABETH PARKER, 
M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


JOHN PARKS, M.S., M.D. 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


LELAND WILBUR PARR, Рн. 
Professor of Bacteriology 
ALVIN EDWARD PARRISH, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JOHN HOWELL PEACOCK, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Pediatrics 


JED WILLIAMS PEARSON, Л. , A.B 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetric 


АМ. MD, 


A.M, 
Administration 


M.D, Sc.D. 


CPA. 


AM, 


‚ МО. 


қ , 
and Gynecology 


versity y pital 


THOMAS JOSEPH PEKIN, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


THEODORE PETER FERRO > MS. 


Assistant Professor of Chemi 


LEONARD THEODORE 


CALVIN WEIR PETTIT 


Associate Professo 


‚ PR.M. 


т of Speech 
EWING LAKIN PHILLIPS, Pu D. 


Assistant Proj essor of Psychol ogy 


LOIS IRENE PLATT, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


PETE RSON, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


1415 Holly St. 


Whitfield Chapel Rd. 
Lanham, Md. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 

3113 Key Blvd. 
Arlington, Va. 

1619 30th St. 


4919 Palisades Lane 


“Lebanon” 
Lorton, Va. 


4410 Dexter St. 
4447 Volta PI. 

2650 Wisconsin Ave. 
1650 Foxhall Rd. 
1571 44th St. 


226 Belle Haven Rd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


2650 Wisconsin Ave. 
5825 3d Pl. 

3268 Arcadia РІ. 
3429 Porter St. 


310 Riley St. 


Falls Church, Va. 


1900 F St. 


Staff of Instruction 


JACQUES JACOBUS POLAK, PH.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


ANDREW GABRIEL PRANDONI, B.S., M.D. 


Associate т Medicine 


WARREN GODFREY PREISSER, A.B., M.B. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

NEEL JACK PRICE, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


MAURICE PROTAS, А.В. M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


*MERLE IRVING PROTZMAN, PH.D. 
Professor of Romance Languages 


LAWRENCE ELIAS PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


PAUL STIRLING PUTZKI, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Surgery 


BORIS RABKIN, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JORGE GUILLERMO RAMIREZ, B.S.M., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


HERBERT PERCY RAMSEY, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


ARNE WILLIAM RANDALL, A.M. 


Lecturer in Education 


JOHN CHRISTIAN RANSMEIER, А.В. M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


CHARLES RAVITSKY, M.S. ім Ер, 


Lecturer in Physics 


ADRIAN RECINOS, Jr., B.S., М.р. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


JOHN ALTON REED, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


RAYMOND RAY REED, AM. 


Lecturer in Education 


WILLIAM JENNINGS REINHART, B.B.A. 
Associate in Physical Education for Men 


¿MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, Pu.D., 
J.D 
; Lecturer in Education 


* On sabbatical leave 1952-51 
On leave of absence 1052-53 


3420 Porter St. 
2025 I St. 
6402 Elliott РІ. 


Hyattsville, Md. 


5813 66th Ave. 
Riverdale, Md. 


4807 Colorado Ave. 
2500 S. Eads St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3241 Worthington St. 
1835 I St. 
1200 Lebanon St. 


Silver Spring, Md. 


2419 Chain Bridge Rd. 
3000 Tilden St. 


235 М. Edison St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3231 Valley Dr 
Alexandria, Va. 


1505 Drexel St. 
Takoma Park, Md. 


447 Belleview Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


1720 Connecticut Ave. 
3082 S. Woodrow St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1600 S. Barton St. 
Arlington, Va. 


606 Fontaine St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


The George Washington University 


RAYMOND HOWARD RENO, A.M. 


Instructor in English Composition 
FREDERICK A. REUTER, M.D. 
Professor of Urology 


JACK JACOB RHEINGOLD, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


CHARLES SYLVANUS RHYNE, LL.B. 


Professorial Lecturer in Lato 


DAVID LUCIAN RICE, B.S. iN Puar. 
Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 


MARION BALLARD RICHMOND, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

DUANE CASE RICHTMEYER, A.B., МР. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

BARTON WINTERS RICHWINE, M.D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


ARCH LOCKHART RIDDICK, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Surgery 


FLOYD MILLARD RIDDICK, Pu.D. 


Lecturer in Political Science 


FREDERICK RAYMOND RISLEY 


Master SERGEANT, UNITED States Air Force 


Instructor in Air Science and Tactics 


HUGO VICTOR RIZZOLI, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Neurological Surgery 


JAMES WILLIS ROBB, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 


MARY LOUISE ROBBINS, Рн.) 


Associate Professor of Bacteriology 


GEORGE NELSON ROBILLARD, B.S., LL.B. 
Lecturer in Law 


JOSEPH HYRAM ROE, Pı.D. 


Professor of Biochemistry 


FLOYD STERLING ROGERS, МІ. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


GRETCHEN LOUISA ROGERS, Рн.Р. 


Associate Professor of German 


AUSTIN BERTRAM ROHRBAUGH, Jx., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 


1218 Perry St. NE. 

5170 Tilden St. 

1601 Argonne РІ. 

730 Jackson РІ. 

4202 N. Henderson Rd. 
Arlington, Va. 

5600 26th St. SE. 

4401 Dexter St. 

3306 Rittenhouse St. 

2900 Glover Dr. 


Manassas, Va. 


Grasonville, Md. 


6915 Massachusetts Ave. 
2430 Pennsylvania Ave. 
4913 Chevy Chase Blvd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
5819 Chevy Chase Pkwy. 


1352 Jefferson St. 


1150 Connecticut Ауе. 


104 Chevy Chase Dr. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Staff of Instruction 


VINCENT ALBERT ROI 


MASTER SERGEANT, Unrrep States Ar Force 


Instructor in Air Science and Tactics 


RUFUS MARTIN ROLL, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


MONROE JAMES ROMANSKY, A.B. 


Associate Professor о] Medicine 


WALTER JOSEPH ROME o, M. D. 


Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmolo 


BLAKE SMITH ROOT, A.M, Е.Р. 
Associate Professor of Education 

ARLYN CUSTER ROSANDER, PH.D 
Lecturer in Statistics 


MARY CARMAN ROSE, Рн.Р. 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
/ 1 


MORTON HAROLD ROSE, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ARTHUR ROSENBAUM, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


MORRIS HIRSH ROSENBERG, 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


LOUIS ROSS, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


PHYLLIS NICHOLS ROWE, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of English 


M.D. 


АВ, MD. 


JOHN HOWELL ROWLAND, LL.B. 


Associate їп Physical Education for Men 


MARSHALL ге GRAFFENRIED RUFFIN, 
B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of 


RALPH WINDSOR RUFFNER, А.М. 


Associate Professor of Education 


Psychiatry 


Ep.D. 


А.М, Ep.D. 


WILLIAM SAMUEL RUMBOUGH, 
Lecturer in Education 


ALEXANDER LeSUEUR RUSSELL, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


WILLIAM FREDERICK SAGER, Рн.О. 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 


THOMAS STONE SAPPINGTON, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


153 Wilmington РІ, SE. 


2800 Woodley Rd. 
6609 32d PI. 
4926 Westway Dr. 


Crestview, Md. 


3537 N. Delaware St. 
Arlington, Va. 


7900 Lynnbrook Dr. 
Bethesda, Md. 


3614 Newark St. 
4721 Blagden Terrace 


Ave. 


1025 Vermont 


9915 Tenbrook Dr 
Silver Spring, Md. 


3923 Massachusetts Ave. 


5900 Dalecarlia РІ. 


502 W. Great Falls St. 
Falls Church, Va. 


2015 R St. 


6613 Delafield St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


3133 Connecticut Ave. 
653 Emerson St. NE. 
166 N. Columbus St. 


Arlington, Va. 


1103 16th St. 


lvi 2 The 


MARY KATHERINE LAURENCE SAI 
A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Pediatrics 


LEROY LEE SAWYER, Jx., A.B., 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Ot 
JOHN WATSON SCHERMERHORN, Рн.Р. 
Associate Pr fess 


> > — JOHN SCHEWE, B.S., M.D. 


1 Instructor in Path logy 


M.D. 


-laryngology 


WILSON EMERSON SCHMIDT, A.M 


Instructor in Economie 


HE тез RT HERMANN SC HOENFEI D, M.D 


te Clinical Pri of Surgery 


ROBERT KENYON SCHUBERT 
Major, UNITED STATES Am Force 
Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
C е E AUGUSTUS SCHULMAN, 


al Instructor in Medicine 


B.S., M.D. 


KLAUS SCHWARZ, M.D 


ociate in Biochemistry 


WILL an HENRY SEBRELL, Jx., 


Professorial Lecturer on Nutrition 


MD. 


MYRNA PAULINE SEDGWICK, A.B 
Administrative Secretary 
SAM FOSTER SEELEY, 


B.S., B.M. M.D. 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery 
EDWARD HENRY SEHRT, Рн.р 
Professor of German 
— SEL TZER, BS. MD 


¿linical Instructor in Me исте 


HYMAN DAVID SHAPIRO, M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Neurol gy 


GEORGE SHARPE, A.B., M = 
Clinical Instructor т Mz lici 


— HAZEN SHEA, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


HENRY I DAVIDSON SHE LDON, Px.D. 


Lecturer in Sociolog 


George Washington University 


RTWELL, 


r of Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


1211 Jefferson St. 


4911 Quebec St. 


12819 Ha ridge Rd 
Silver , Md 
im Hotel 
102 ү а! le y Dr. 
Al exan ii a, Va 


1726 I St. 


803 Fifer Dr. 
Alexandria, Va 


ва Ave. NE. 


Bethesda, Md. 


8100 Eastern Ave. 

2025 R St 

4501 Puller Dr. 
Kensington, Md. 


5033 Glenbrook Terrace 


2821 31st St. SE. 


Staff of Instruction 


LUTHER SHELDON, Jr., M.D. 
Rear ADMIRAL, RETIRED, MEDICAL Corps, 
Unrrep States Navy 
University Physician 
"ERNEST SEWALL SHEPARD, A.M. 
Professor of English Literature 


ERNEST ALFRED WATSON SHEPPARD, 


M.D., C.M. 
Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
EUGENE HUGHY SHERMAN, Sr., B.S. 


Associate in Physical Education for Men 


MILDRED HOLLANDER SHOTT, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 


NAHUM RAPHAEL SHULMAN, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JOHN LEWIS SIDDOWAY, Jr., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


DUDLEY GRAHAM SKINKER, LL.B. 
Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
RAYMOND STEVENS SMETHURST, B.S., 

LL.B. 
Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BENJAMIN WILLIAMS SMITH, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


LYMAN BRADFORD SMITH, Ph.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Taxonomy 

PAUL KENNETH SMITH, Pu.D. 
Professor of Pharmacology 


ROBERT ROLAND SMITH, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


WILLIAM ROBERT SMITH, B.B.A. 
CAPTAIN, UNITED STATES Am Force 
Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
LUTHER HENRY SNYDER, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
THOMAS BOOTH SPENCER, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 
MURIEL SCHATZ SOWE RS, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


WILLIAM WOODROW STANBRO, M.D. 


: ^A 
Professor of Radiology 


° 0 
n sabbatical leave spring term 1952-53 


3203 Cleveland Ave. 


203 Lawton St. 


Falls Church, Va. 
1801 K St. 


3218 Chillum Rd. 
Mt. Rainier, Md. 


3823 Rodman St. 

8201 Grubb Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 

2716 24 St. SE. 

911 Belvedere Blvd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


$042 Lowell St. 


1715 N. Nelson St. 
Arlington, Va. 


41 W. Washington St. 
Kensington, Md. 


4323 Murdock Mill Rd. 
11108 Ardwick Dr 
Rockville, Md 


2029 G St. 


3640 Everett St 


2120 S. Columbus St 
Arlington, V 

4859 Park Ave 
Glen Cove, Md 


4808 Enfield Rd 


Bethesda, Md 
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WILLIAM STARK, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 

CHARLES BIGELOW STAUFFACHER, A.M. 
Lecturer on Public Administration 

IRA ERNEST STEELE, A.M. 
Lecturer in Accounting 

HYMAN ERWIN STEINMAN, M.D. 
Lecturer in Physiology 

EDWIN LOCKWOOD STEVENS, A.M. 
Associate Professor of Speech 


CHARLES FREDERICK STIEGLER, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


JOSEPH WILLIAM STILL, M.D., M.P.H. 


Assistant Professor of Physiology 
) 2 5) 


*JONATHAN DAYTON STODDART, A.M. 
Instructor in Political Science 


MYER HAROLD STOLAR, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, Jr., PH.D. 
Professor of English Literature 

WILLIAM CORNELIUS STRAND 
Lecturer in Journalism 

KARL ERNEST STROMSEM, Рн.Р. 


Professorial Lecturer on Public Administration; 
Adviser on Government Intern Scholarships 


DONALD HARRISON STUBBS, A.M., M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


SAMUEL JACOB NATHAN SUGAR, Рнлх.С., 
M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


NORMAN ALFRED SUGARMAN, A.B., LL.B. 
Professorial Lecturer in Law 
RAFAEL SUPERVIA, Ростов вм ПЕВЕСНО 
Assistant Professor of Spanish 
EDITH SHORES SURREY, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Speech 
HAROLD GRIFFITH SUTTON, M.S. 
Professor of Finance; Director of Admissions 
CELIA WHITE TABOR, А.В. MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


* On national service leave 


The George Washington University 


4201 Massachusetts Ave. 
3223 Beech St. 
5077 26th Rd. N. 


Arlington, Va. 


$154 34th St. 

2711 Terrace Rd SE. 

330 S. Virginia Ave. 
Falls Church, Va. 

Route 1 


Sterling, Va. 


4508 S. 34th St. 
Fairlington, Va. 


2913 M St. 
4 Buchanan St. 
McLean, Va. 


Manor Club 
Rockville, Md. 


4717 Quebec St. 


305 Mansion Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


4218 28th St. 
Mt. Rainier, Md. 


4327 44th St. 
3879 Rodman St. 


9312 Harvey Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


105 W. Underwood St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


4 North Dr. 
Bethesda, Md. 


Staff of Instruction 


SAMUEL ROSS TAGGART, M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


IRENE GORSKI TAMAGNA, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


WILLIAM ASHLEY TANNER, B.S. 
Instructor in Physics 


MARJORIE TATE, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 


NORMAN TAUB, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Psychiatry 


JAMES HENRY TAYLOR, Рн.р. 


Professor of Mathematics 


ROBERT GEORGE TAYLOR, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


WILLIAM DANDRIDGE TERRELL, Jr., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


JOHN NEWELL TEVIS, A.M. 


Associate in Physics 


LAWRENCE JAY THOMAS, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


CHARLES WATERS THOMPSON, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


RICHARD KNIGHT THOMPSON, D.D.S. 
Associate in Dental Surgery 


RONALD BETTES THOMPSON, A.B. 


Assistant Professor of European History 


THOMAS CARLTON THOMPSON, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Urology 


GEORGE TIEVSKY, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


CHARLES ARTHUR TOOMPAS, A.M. 


Instructor in Physiology 


LOUIS WILLIAM TORDELLA, Pu.D. 


Lecturer in Mathematics 


WILLIAM GEORGE TORPEY, Pn.D. 


Lecturer on Public Administration 


KATHRYN MILDRED TOWNE, A.M. 


ssociate Professor of Home Economics 


CARLETON RAYMOND TREADWELL, Pu.D. 


Professor of Biochemistry 


3269 Worthington St. 


4709 Montgomery Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


1419 Patrick Henry Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


3726 Connecticut Ave. 


3742 Appleton St. 


Route 5 
Rockville, Md. 


1603 Van Buren St. 
5082 Lowell St. 


2502 Lee Hwy. 
Arlington, Va. 


8019 Eastern Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1851 Columbia Rd. 
1835 I St. 

2127 California St. 
2032 16th St. 

2730 Wisconsin Ave. 
1724 17th St. 

$502 Oakmont Ave. 


Bethesda, Md. 


810 Grandview Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


2150 Pennsylvania Ave. 


Lee Gardens 
Arlington, Va. 


Ix T he 


George Washington University 


JOHN WATKINS TRENIS, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 
ROBERT GAY TRUMBULL, B.S. 1х C.E 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
FRED SALISBURY TUPPER, Рн. 
Professor of English Literature 


WILLIAM LEWIS TURNER, A.M. 
T f English; Assistant Dean 


CU 7% EDW РЕР TU' THILL, Pu.D 


e Pr or of Psychology 
HARRIET ELIZABETH TWOMBLY, A.B., 
Associate in Psychiatry 


РЕСЧАМАЧ DOUGL ABB VAN EVERA, PH.D. 
Pr f Chemistry; С‹ of Scientific 
ононе 


HOMER KING VANN, АВ. M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
PAUL VAN RIPER, Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Political Science 
ALBERTO VÁZQUEZ, Рн.Р. 
ecturer on Spanish American Literature 
ROBERT CORBIN VINCE № Т, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 
LuVERNE CRABTREE WALKER, 
Lecturer т Education 


CARL HUGO WALTHER, B.E., 
Professor of Civil 


il Engineering 


M.D. 


linator 


A.M. 


M.C.E. 


ROBERT ORR WARTHEN, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
JOHN AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON, 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Pedia 


B.S., M.D 


Г А 
TICs 


DON: nD STE VENSON WATSON, Px.D. 


Pr of Economics 


JAMES WINSTON WATTS, B.S., M.D. 


Professor of Neurological Surgery 


DAVID BENSON WEAVER, A.B., 
Assistant Professor of Law 


LL.B. 


WILLIAM JACK WEAVER, Jn, A.B 
Of m M edicin 


„ M.D. 
Clinical Instru 


1150 Conecticut Ауе 


3705 Gunston Rd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


2320 М. Vernon St. 


Arlington, Va. 


8608 Carroll Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


$612 24th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


I5 98 Sleepy Hollow Rd. 
Falls Church, Va. 


1811 Sudbury Rd. 
1500 Lee Blvd 
Arlington, Va. 


$721 11th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


1705 Surrey Lane 


P. O. Box 411 
Alexandria, Va 


1337 27th St. 


3 ХУ. Everett St 
Kensington, Md. 


$059 Glenbrook Terrace 


sachusetts Ave. 


4201 Ma 
4661 Garfield St. 


12 tN. Eo me St. 
Arli 1, Va 


3721 Holmes Lane 


Alexandria, Va 


Staff of Instruction 


GEORGE DAVIS WEICKHARDT, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
FRANK MARK WEIDA, Рн.р. 
Professor of Statistics 
JACOB JOSEPH WEINSTEIN, B.S., 
M.D. 


Associate in Surgery 


MERLE TALMADGE WELSHANS, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of Business Administration 


WARREN REED WEST, Рн.р. 
Professor of Political Science; Dean of the 
Division of Special Students 


GLEN EARL WESTON, B.S., LL.B. 
Assistant Professor of Law 


ROBERT OLIVER WEYBURN, Jr, B.S. 
Major, Омттер States Аль Force 
Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 


JOACHIM WEYL, Px.D. 


Lecturer in Mathematics 


RUTH HECHLER WICHELHAUSEN, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


ALLEN WIDOME, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 


FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, Рн.В., LL.B. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX II, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Radiol logy 


RICHARD WALLACE WILKINSON, М.5., M.D. 


Associate іп Ophthakmol £y 


WENDELL MELVIN WILLETT, M.D. 


Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 


EARL LARKIN WILLIAMS, АМ. 


Lecturer in Mathematics 


JONATHAN MARSHALL WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Associate т Neurological Surgery 
MEREDITH CHESTER WILSON, B.S. 


djunct Professor of Education 


Puar.G., 


THOMAS ASHTON WILSON, М.Р. 
"linical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


CHARLES SAMUEL WISE, B.S., M.D. 
rofessor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


7130 Hampden Lane 


Bethesda, Md. 


2248 Washington Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


4 Manchester РІ, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


$020 Sedgwick St. 


1515 Tyler Ave. 
Falls Church, Va. 


Route т, Вох 53С 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 
Route 3 
Fairfax, Va. 
2231 California St. 
2800 Woodley Rd. 
2500 Wisconsin Ауе. 
6621 31st Pl, 
1419 Whittier St. 
€ 1 al Ave. 
P.O. Box 177 
Gaithersburg, Md. 
705 Highland Ave. 
3005 South Dakota Ave. 
NE. 


1746 K St. 


3528 Davenport St. 


Ixii The George Washington University 


WILLIAM ADRIANCE WITHINGTON, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of Geography 


HERBERT DeGRANGE WOLFF, Jx., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Urology 


KARL HAYDEN WOOD, Рн.С., D.D.S. 
Associate in Dental Surgery 


REUBEN ESSELSTYN WOOD, Рн.О. 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 


SAMUEL NATHANIEL WRENN, PH.D. 
Professor of Chemistry 


ALVIN CHARLES WYMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


LEON YOCHELSON, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


LAWSON EDWIN YOCUM, Рн. 


Professor of Botany 


DONNELL BROOKS YOUNG, PH.D. 
Professor of Zoology 


RALPH AUBREY YOUNG, М.В.А., Px.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


MATTHEW ZUNIC, B.S. 
Associate in Physical Education for Men 


RICHARD HOLLANDER 
Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
JAMES RUSSELL WIGGINS 
Managing Editor, The Washington Post 
Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


PAUL WOOTON 


Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


WILLIAM PAUL BRIGGS, M.S., Sc.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Pharmacy Training 


Professorial Lecturer on Drug Manufacture 


Managing Editor, The Washington Daily News 


Correspondent, The New Orleans Times-Picayune 


PHARMACY 


FREDERICK JOHN CULLEN, Рнла.С., M.D. 


1426 21st St. 
2 Fort Drive 
Alexandria, Va. 


Bronson Dr. 
Route 3 
Bethesda, Md. 


3120 N. Pershing Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


3130 sth St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


5445 28th St. 
2964 Newark St. 
4509 Western Ave. 


7128 Hampden Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 
2836 Chesapeake St. 


3334 Lancer Dr. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 
JOURNALISM 


3215 35th St. 


2218 Wyoming Ave. 


3016 Tilden St. 


6600 7th St. 


810 18th St. 


Staff of Instruction 


ROBERT PHILIP FISCHELIS, B.S., Рнлв.О., 
Sc.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Pharmaceutical 
Organizations 
CARSON PETER FRAILEY, Puar.D., Sc.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Industrial Pharmacy 


JAMES ALBERT HORTON, LL.B. 
Professorial Lecturer on Drug Trade Regulations 


JOHN CHRISTIAN KRANTZ, Jr., Pu.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Research 
GEORGE POTTER LARRICK 
Professorial Lecturer on Drug Control 
JUSTIN LAWRENCE POWERS, PH.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Official Drug Standards 


DANIEL LAMONT SECKINGER, M.D., Dr.P.H. 


Professorial Lecturer on Hygiene and Sanitation 


ROBERT LEE SWAIN, Puar.D., LL.B. 
Professorial Lecturer on Contemporary Pharmacy 


MEDICINE 
CHARLES ARMSTRONG, B.S., M.D., Sc.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 


JAMES EARLE ASH, Jr., M.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 


SARA ELIZABETH BRANHAM, Pu.D., M.D., 
Sc.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 
ROBERT CARTER COOK 
Professorial Lecturer on Medical Genetics 


CHESTER WILSON EMMONS, Px.D. 
Professotial Lecturer on Medical Mycology 


ROBERT HANNA FELIX, M.D., МРН. 
Professorial Lecturer on Mental Hygiene 


FRANCIS BYRON GORDON, M.D., Рн. 


Professorial Lecturer on Virology 


WALLACE HARRY GRAHAM, B.S., M.D. 
rofessorial Lecturer in Surgery 


JOHN RODERICK HELLER, Јк., B.S., М.Р. 


Professorial Lecturer on Cancer Control 


ELSON BOWMAN HELWIG, B.S., MD. 
rofessorial Lecturer in Pathology 


2215 Constitution Ave. 


3704 Livingston St. 
Westchester Apts. 
Ellingham Rd. 


Ruxton, Md. 


4841 30th St. М. 
Arlington, Va. 


833 S. Barton St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4923 Sedgwick St. 


330 W. 42d St. 
New York City 


7005 Meadow Lane 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


8403 Dixon Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


5523 Johnson Ave. 
Bethesda, Md. 
1507 M St. 


Route 5 
Rockville, Md. 


5802 Roosevelt St. 
Bethesda, Md. 


Коше 
Frederick, Md. 


The White House 
8615 Lynnbrook Dr. 
Bethesda, Md. 


14 West Maple St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Іхіу 


The George Washington University 


CARL JOHN LAUTER, М.5. 
Professorial Lecturer on Municipal Sanitation 
ELIZABETH MAPELSDEN RAMSEY, A.B,, 
M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer т Pathology 


HENRY RAPPAPORT, M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 


HANS FRANK SMETANA, M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 


NORMAN HAWKINS TOPPING, A.B., M.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Rickettsial Diseases 


WILLARD HULL WRIGHT, D.V.M., PH.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Medical Zoology 


ASSISTANTS 


5902 Dalecarlia РІ. 


3420 Q St. 


2130 Taft St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


6100 14 St. 
10 North Dr 
Bethesda, Md. 


6624 32d РІ. 


ASSISTANTS IN RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION 


SALOMON NAPHTALI ALBERT, A.B., М.О, 
D.A. 

Fellow in Anesthesiology 

ANTHONY VINCENT BARATTA, B.S. 
Teaching Fellow in Biochemistry 

JOSEPH ROLAND BARBERIO, B.S., M.D 
Fellow in Surgery 

ALICE NEWMAN BESSMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Teaching Fellow in Medicine 


ROBERT HENRY BROWNSON, MS. 
Fellow in Physiology 


JAMES ELIOT CHAPMAN, M.D. 


Fellow in Cardiology 


LLOYD EUGENE CHURCH, D.D.S., M.S. 


Fellow in Anatomy 


BERNARD ROBERT COOPERMAN, A.B., M.D. 


Fellow in Cardiovascular Diseases 
ERNEST COTLOVE, B.S., M.D. 

Research Associate in Medicine 
ELGIN ADAMS DUNNINGTON, A.B. 

King Teaching Fellow in Biology 
AUSTIN JOSEPH FORD, MS. 


Fellow in Botany 


VERNON JACK FULLER, B.S. 


Fellow in Bacteriology 


901 23d St. 


4014 7th St. NE. 
2236 Washington Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1607 N. Springwood Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1724 17th St. 
2223 H St 
7649 Georgetown Rd. 


Bethesda, Md. 


8117 University Lane 
Silver Spring, Md. 


10302 Warner Ave. 
Kensington, Md. 


14th Ave 


8011 
Hyattsville, Md. 


719 19th St. 


4008 224 St. 


WILLIAM CARL GESCHEIDER, A.M. 


Sanders Fellow in English 

PAUL FREDERICK GRICE, B.S., M.D. 
Fellow in Surgery 

JANET WILSON HARTLEY, B.S. 
Sanders Fellow in Bacteriology 


FRANKLIN POWELL HILLMAN, A.M. 
Fellow in History 


GEORGE ARCHIBALD KELSER, B.S., М.Р. 
Fellow in Medicine 


THOMAS JAMES KENNEDY, M.D. 


Research Associate in Medicine 


THEODORE HARRY KORTHALS, В.5., M.D. 


Fellow in Cardiovascular Diseases 
CHIEN-WEI LAN, B.S., M.D. 
Fellow in Medicine 


JOSEPH LIMA, A.M. 


Sanders Fellow in English 


CHARLES EDWARD McCREIGHT, M.S. 
Fellow in Anatomy 


NORMA RICH METZNER, A.B. 
Teaching Fellow in Psychology 
RAY LAMBERT MILLER, B.S., M_D. 


Fellow in Cardiology 


JACK ORLOFF, M.D. 


Research Associate in Medicine 


ANNE CAMERON DUNBAR RICHMAN, AM., 


M.D. 


Fellow in Cardiovascular Diseases 


GUILLERMO LAVERDE ROBAYO, М.Р. 
Fellow in Neurology 


DAVID ARTHUR Sr. MARTIN, M.D 


Teaching Fellow in Pediatrics 


VICTOR SHOCKEN, Pu.D. 
Fellow in Biochemistry 


CHARLES HERBERT SPENCER, Jr, B.S, 
M.D. 
Fellow in Anesthesiology 


HOWARD STERN, B.S. 


Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 


Staff of Instruction 


7008 Grieg St. 
Seat Pleasant, Md. 


3515 Idaho Ave. 


1927 G St. 


10111 McKenney Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


901 23d St. 
2700 Q St. 
4929 Auburn Ave. 


Bethesda, Md. 


1815 Farragut St. 


306 Livingston Terrace SE. 


4250 S. 35th St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3416 Tulane Dr. 
W. Hyattsville, Md. 


2634 S. Veitch St. 
Arlington, Va. 

1335 H St. 

903 Pershing Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1304 Belmont St. 


2223 H St. 


822 Decatur St 


The George Washington University 


TZE-TUNG TANG, MS. 


Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 


ANDREW JOHN VARGASKO, B.S. 


Fellow in Bacteriology 
£) 


2311 Massachusetts Ауе. 


7408 Rhode Island Ave. 


College Park, Md. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 


RUDOLPH BAILEY 
Stockroom Clerk in Chemistry 
SIDNEY FUTTERMAN, B.S. 
Technician т Biochemistry 
JANINA MARIA GORCZYCA 
Technician in Neurology 
EDWARD WALTER JYLKKA 


Stockroom Clerk in Pharmacy 


ANN McCLOSKEY, A.B. 
Medical Statistician in Neurology 
CLARENCE WILBUR MILLER 
Technician in Pathology 
HELEN MURPHY, A.B. 
Technician in Medicine 
CAYETANO NAGAC, A.B. 
Technician in Pathology 
STUART STUMP SMITH 


Stockroom Clerk іп Chemistry 


JACK HERBERT WILSON, A.B. 


Laboratory Assistant in the School of Medicine 


112 W. Cameron Rd. 


Falls Church, Va. 


325 Decatur St. 


4010 9th St. NE. 

1855 Calvert St. 

1911 Pennsylvania Ave. 
1230 New Hampshire Ave. 


1031 Flower Ave. 
Takoma Park, Md. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Jessie Bigelow Martin, A.B., Editor of Academic Publications 
Vivien Mitchell Thweatt, A.B., Secretary to the President 
Marjorie Evans, Secretary 

Tamis Wilson Borden, A.B., Assistant 

Rose Mary Mayo, Clerk-typist 


Leonard Walton Vaughan, A.M., Assistant to the President; Personnel 
Officer (non-academic) 

Ida May Flickinger, A.M., Employment Interviewer 

Ruth Martine Lunn, A.M., Student Placement Assistant 

Howard Jacob Freas, Jr., A.M., Counselor-Psychometrist 

Edward Goemaat, A.B., Counselor-Psychometrist 

Beverly Perry, A.B., Employment Assistant 

Jean Nelson Edgar, A.B., Clerk-T ypist 

Allye Suzanne Kranish, B.S., Receptionist- T ypist 


OFFICES OF THE DEANS 


Mary Joe Carillon, A.B., Secretary in the Junior College 

Frances Louise Perry, A.B., Clerk-Receptionist in the Junior College 

Mary Jane Nelson, A.B., Secretary in Columbian College 

Loretta Mary Payne, Secretary to the Chairman of the Graduate 
Council 

Catherine Breen, Assistant to the Dean of the School of Medicine 

Anna Marie Bischoff, A.B., Recording Secretary in the Law School 

Mona Estelle Keating, Secretary to the Dean of the Law School 

Carolyn Floy Littlepage, Secretary in the Law School 

Jessie Lou Kriner, Secretary to the Dean of the School of Engineering 

Anne Marie Brill, Secretary in the School of Engineering 

Alice Graham Murphy, Secretary to the Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

Gloria Luvina Johnson, Secretary in the School of Education 

Maureen Larkin Seiple, Secretary to the Dean of the School of Gov- 
ernment 

Timothy Edward Smith, A.M., Assistant Director of the Off-Campus 
Division of the College of General Studies 

udolf Charles Freyeisen, A.B., Assistant Director of the Off-Campus 

Division of the College of General Studies 
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Grover Lamarr Angel, A.M., Assistant Director of the Off-Campus 
Division of the College of General Studies 

Barbara Winifred Northrup, A.M., Assistant to the Dean of the Col- 
lege of General Studies 

Jessie Mullins, A.B., Clerk-T ypist in the College of General Studies 

Lillian Fox Quigley, Secretary-Receptionist in the College of General 
Studies 

Betty Mae Carter, Secretary in the College of General Studies 

Frances Nicely, Stenographer in the College of General Studies 

Robert Osborn Mead, A.M., Assistant to the Dean of the Division of 
University Students 

Margaret Harlan Olson, Secretary to the Dean of the Division of 
University Students 

Nelle Louise McClenathan, Secretary in the Division of University 
Students 

Nellie Carr Anderson, A.B., Assistant to the Dean of the Division of 
Special Students 

Marcia Frieden Maxwell, A.B., Secretary in the Division of Special 
Students 

Teresa Mackraz, Secretary to the Director of the Summer Sessions 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Margaret LeStourgeon Tymeson, A.B., Assistant to the Director of Ad- 
missions 

Jessie Fair Persun, Evaluator 

Ruth Hinkle Brunner, B.S., Evaluator 

Mary Lee Chatrnuck, Evaluator 

Shirley Howerth Richards, A.B., Evaluator 

Mary MacLeod Addy, B.S., Admissions Assistant 

Jane Pennington Hulfish, Admissions Assistant 


Mary Anne Daubin, Clerk-T ypist 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


Catherine Jackson, Assistant to the Registrar 

Barbara Hanby Henshaw, A.B., Assistant to the Registrar 
Pearl Grace Gamboa, A.B., Secretary to the Registrar 
Olive Simmons Ussery, Graduation Clerk 

Jean Gordon Enriquez, B.S., Balance Sheet Clerk 

Loreen Webb McDaniel, Statistical Clerk 

Betty Lou Churchill, A.B., Transcript Clerk 

Leila Anita Bosch, Transcript Clerk 
Virginia Rose Schmidt, Record Clerk 
Patricia Jane Jwaideh, Record Clerk 


Administrative Assistants 


Anita Porro Pinch, Record Clerk 
Dorothy May Chan, File Clerk 
Carlene Parker, Clerk 


THE LIBRARY 


Davis Miller Simpson, A.M., M.S.M., B.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 

Anna Virginia Appich, A.B., Assistant Librarian, Ordering 

Mary Elizabeth Thompson, B.S., B.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian, 
Cataloguing 

Ella Cooper Thomas, LL.B., Assistant Librarian, Law Library 

Isabella Frances Young, A.B., Assistant Librarian, Medical Library 

Anne von Ammon, Assistant, Periodical Room 

Michael Walker, A.B., Assistant, Reserve Book Reading Room 

Katherine Louis Callahan, A.B., Assistant, Circulation and Reference 

Anne Albert Best, Assistant, Cataloguing 

Elinor Ehlshlager, A.B., Assistant, Cataloguing 

Hazel Oliver, A.B., Assistant, Periodical Room 

Jane Fulcher, A.B., Assistant, Medical Library 

Margaret Bowen, Assistant, Medical Library 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 


George Van Dyke, M.S., Assistant Comptroller 

Albert Eldridge Smith, B.C.S., Accountant 

John Avis McLaughlin, A.B., Assistant Comptroller 

William Morton Jenkins, M.C.S., Assistant Comptroller 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant to the Comptroller 
Jessie Mae Packett, Assistant to the Comptroller 

William Rydholm, Assistant on Government Research Contracts 
Billie Childress Plank, A.B., Secretary to the Comptroller 


DISBURSING OFFICE 


Lamar Lyon Burton, B.S., Disbursing Officer 

Beatrice Coffman Warder, Assistant to the Disbursing Officer 

Virginia Lee Bell, B.S., Accounting Machine Operator 

Marie Kaffman Leath, Voucher Assistant and Accounting Machine 
Operator 

Sheila Elizabth Campbell, Accounting Machine Operator 

Carmen Garcia, Payroll Clerk 

Mildred Cobb Miller, B.Mus., Clerk 

Karlene Mae Holden, Clerk 
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OFFICE ОҒ THE CASHIER 


Joseph Hume Spicer, B.C.S., Cashier 

Daniel John Tyrrell, Assistant Cashier 

William Dewell McCown, A.B., Assistant Cashier, Veterans Section 
Mary Elizabeth Beck, B.S., Assistant to the Cashier 

Nina Jo Hackett, Assistant, Veterans Section 

Betty Lou George, Assistant 

Barbara Terry, Assistant, Veterans Section 

Carol Mae Holmgren, Clerk 

Martha Robinson Death, A.B., Clerk 

Mandalene Swindell Marshall, Clerk, Veterans Section 


OFFICE OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER 
John Collum Einbinder, A.B. in Govt., Assistant to the Business Man- 
ager 

Henrietta Rosenblatt, Purchasing Agent 
Ina Ruth Friedenberg, A.B., Clerk 
Vincent Duwain Bateman, Assistant Purchasing Agent 
George John Janetis, Custodial Supervisor 
James William Maximow, Supervisor of University Stores 
Marcus McKay Remington, Clerk, University Stores 
George Dewey Eckert, Superintendent of Shop 
Lucille Pleasants, Clerk, University Shop 
Lilian Wright Smith, Garden Consultant 
Birdie Harris, Manager, Student Union 
Karolina Hedler, B.S., Assistant Manager, Student Union 
Wilhelmina Hamilton, Clerk, University Cooperative Store 
Margaret Hughes Píaefllin, Chief Telephone Operator 
Dilla Wright, Telephone Operator 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Margaret Davis, A.M., Assistant Director of Public Relations 
Elma Williams, Staff Writer 
Thomas Joseph Coleman, Assistant in Athletic Publicity 
Margaret Esther Royce, Secretary 

ALUMNI RELATIONS 
Sara Ford Dallmeyer Pine, Assistant Director of Alumni Relations 


Mary Dow, Record Clerk and Editor of the Law Alumni Directory 
Mary Ann Smith, Secretary 


OFFICE OF THE AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


Charles Arthur Billman, Air Force Property Custodian 
Gerd Elisabet Schmidt, Secretary 


Administrative Assistants 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Felicia Mary Miller, A.M., Assistant to the Director of Activities for 
IV omen 

Ramona Samples, Secretary, Office of the Director of Activities for 
IV omen 

Edith Elizabeth Harper, A.B., Student Activities Assistant 

Myrtle Leona Dozier, Secretary, Office of the Director of Activities for 
Меп 

Helen Louise O'Brien, Secretary, Office of the Director of Activities for 
Men 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


John Howell Rowland, LL.B., Head Football Coach 

William Jennings Reinhart, B.B.A., Head Baseball and Head Basket- 
ball Coach 

Eugene Hughy Sherman, Sr., B.S., Assistant Football Coach and Fresh- 
man Basketball Coach 

Matthew Zunic, B.S., Assistant Basketball Coach 

Howard Bowers, M.S., Assistant Football Coach 

Richard Walkup Johnson, A.B., Assistant Football Coach 

Mike Millan, B.S., Athletic Trainer 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., Director of the Glee Club 
Grace Ruble Harmon, Associate Director of the Glee Club 


VETERANS EDUCATION 
Virginia Mae Sherard, A.M., Counselor and Assistant to the Director of 
Veterans Education 
Janet Wildman Johnson, A.B., Assistant to the Director of Veterans 


Education 
Denny Virginia Lamb, A.B., Chief Clerk 


RESIDENCE AND SORORITY HALLS 
Zoa Van Winkle, B.S., Hostess, Hattie М. Strong Residence Най for 


Е W omen 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Hostess, Sorority Hall, 2120 С 
Street 

Adele Berrian, Hostess, Residence Hall for W omen, 2025 H Street 

Myrtle Leona Dozier, Hostess, Sorority Hall, 802 21st Street 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
sponsored by George Washington, who during his public life urged the 
establishment of such an institution and who іп his will left fifty shares 
of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a 
university to be established іп the District of Columbia “to which the 
youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the 
completion of their Education in all the branches of polite literature;— 
in arts and Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics 
& good Government". 

It was George Washington's hope that the "General Government" 
would extend toward such an institution “а fostering hand". Мо steps 
were taken by Congress to carry out the provision of Washington's will, 
and the stock that he had bequeathed for the establishment of a univer- 
sity in the District of Columbia became valueless owing to the failure 
of the Potomac Canal properties. 


Meanwhile, however, a movement was started by private persons 
under the leadership of Luther Rice to establish an institution of higher 
learning at the seat of the National Government for the education of the 
Baptist ministry and to afford general collegiate training. In 1819 an 
association was formed by Luther Rice, Obadiah B. Brown, Spencer H. 
Cone, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of raising funds to buy land 
for the use of the college. 

А group of the Nation's leaders who were especially interested in 
Washington's idea became patrons of the college and contributed to 
funds raised for the purchase of land and erection of buildings. Among 
them were James Monroe, President of the United States; William H. 
Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, Secretary oí 
War; William Wirt, Attorney General; Return J. Meigs, Postmaster 
General; and thirty-two members of the Congress. 

Legally to implement the college a petition was made to Congress for 
the incorporation of "the General Convention of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion in the District of Columbia for evangelical and literary purposes". 
This petition was denied by Congress, on April 26, 1820, because of its 
Sectarian character, 

‚ Failing to obtain a denominational charter, members of the associa- 
Чоп enlarged their objective to embrace national aims, and with the 
Sponsorship of Government leaders there was presented in Congress a 
bill for the incorporation of "the Columbian Society for literary pur- 
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poses", it being proposed to realize in this way "the aspirations of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a university at the seat 
of the federal government", 

Acting upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress char- 
tered Columbian College in the District of Columbia, inserting in the 
charter by special action the provision “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, immunities от 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of 
religion". 

Thus Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered 
by Congress as one of the early nonsectarian institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States, under the distinguished favor ot President 
James Monroe and members of his Cabinet. 

A tract of approximately forty-seven acres extending about one-halí 
mile northwest of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Streets, was purchased and by 1822 the main build- 


ing was completed sufficiently to use. 

Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on December 
15, 1824, Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions to 
enable their members to attend the exercises. President Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, John С, Calhoun, Henry Clay, and the Marquis de 
Lafayette headed the eminent company in attendance. 


By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college was 
changed to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scope 
of the institution. In 1884 the University was moved from its first loca- 
tion on “College Hill”, now Columbia Heights, to the new University 
Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. Near-by buildings accom- 
modated the School of Medicine and, somewhat later, the Law School. 

For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was placed 
under control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring 
the original secular character of the University and authorizing change 
of name to The George Washington University was passed by Congress. 

Subsequently all the colleges, schools, and divisions of the University 
except the School of Medicine were brought together in the area bounded 
by Nineteenth, Twenty-third, and G Streets, and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW. The School of Medicine is situated on H Street between Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Streets NW. 

The endowment of the University is $2,917,000. 

In 1930 a new plan of academic organization for the liberal arts work 
was effected in the establishment of the Junior College and the redefining 


of graduate work, as indicated below. 


History and Organization 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Те George Washington University includes thirteen colleges, schools, 
and divisions, as follows: 

The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the 
four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences; two years of 
pre-professional work, and two-year terminal courses. Each of these 
curricula leads to the degree of Associate in Arts. 

Columbian College offers the work of the junior and senior years of 
the four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It also offers 
the studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Science in the fields of the liberal arts and sciences. 

Тһе Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Тһе School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. 

The Law School offers professional and graduate courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of 
Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bach- 
elor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
It also directs work leading to the professional degrees in the fields oí 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. 

The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy and Master of Science іп Pharmacy. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economics, and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, and 
graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education 
and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Government offers undergraduate programs of study 
in Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, and Statistics, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government. Graduate 
Work is offered leading to the following degrees: Master of Arts in 
Government in the fields of Foreign Affairs, Economic Policy, Account- 
ing, Business and Economic Statistic s, and Vocational Counseling; Mas- 
ter of Arts in Public Administration in the fields of General Adminis- 
tration and Governmental Fiscal Administration; Master of Arts in 
Personne] Administration; Master of Business Administration; and 
Doctor of Business Administration. 

Тһе College of General Studies supplements the adult education pro- 
gram of the University through its Off-Campus Division, Campus Divi- 
sion, and Division of Community Services. 
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The Division of University Students makes available courses for 
mature students, not candidates for degrees in this University. 

Тһе Division of Special Students makes available courses for students 
in the process of qualifying for degree candidacy. 

'The Division of Air Science offers a program of Air Force ROTC 
training which is integrated with the curricula of the colleges and 
schools of the University and leads to appointment as a commissioned 
officer in the United States Air Force Reserve. 


The Summer Sessions, 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is on the final approved list of 
the Association of American Universities. This fact not only assures to 
students the academic standards of this association, but also is important 
to those who desire to transfer credits from one institution to another. 

The University is also accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and is 
on the approved list of the American Association of University Women. 
The University is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of 
Medicine is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges 
and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously approved 
by the American Medical Association. The School of Pharmacy is 
accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education as a 
class “A” school. It is a member of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy. The School of Engineering is on the acc redited list 
of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washington four 
blocks west of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its 
extensive parkway. Readily accessible to the University are many of the 
departments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
and the Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the 
Capitol, the Library of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Pan American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. i 


History and Organization 


GOVERNMENT 


The government and general educational management of The George 
Washington University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
tees, with the President of the University as a member ex officio. Тһе 
members of the Board are named for a period of three years and are 
divided into three classes. Тһе members of one class are elected at each 
annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
expire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni As- 


sociation. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment are ralued at approximately 


$18,000,000. 

'The buildings of the ] 
Council, the Law School, 
macy, the School of Education, the School of Government, 
the Division of Special Students, and the Univer- 
nt are located between Nineteenth 
and G 


NW. 


unior College, Columbian College, the Graduate 


the School of Engineering, the School of Phar- 
the Division 


of University Students, 
sity Hospital and Outpatient Departme 
and Twenty-third Streets and between Pennslyvania Avenue 
Street. Тһе School of Medicine is at Fourteenth and H Streets 
'The buildings of the University are as follows: 


C Hall, 2128 H Street (rear). Named in honor o 


f the late Stephen Chapin, 
Offices and classrooms of the 


in 

President of the University from 1828 to 1841. 
Air Force ROTC. 

Corcoran Hall, 725 T 
Corcoran, benefactor 
Trustees. Offices of th 
trical Engineering, and ) 
physics laboratories; classrooms. 

Everglades Apartments, 2223 H Street, a residence 

Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. 

Gymnasium, 2010-12 H Street 

Hall of Government, 710 Twenty- fir rst Street. The gift of th 
Alvah Strong, former Trustee of the University. Offices « 
School of Governm lepartments of Accounting, Business Administra 
tion, Economics, History, Pol тсе, and Statistics; classrooms. 

Harlan-Brewer House, 1923 H Street. Offices of law student organizations, 
lounges, reading rooms. 

Hospital and Outpatient Department, Washington C 

Office of the Adviser to Students from 


the late William W 
f the Board 
‘hemistry, Elec 


hemistry, electrical engineering, and 


late Mrs Henry 


е 
f the Dean of the 


rent, the 


International House, 2110 G Street. 
Foreign Countries; club rooms 
Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street. 
former Trustee of the University. Тһе Audit 
classrooms of the Department of Speech. 
Mechanical \ 735 Twer nty-first Str cet _ Offices of the de- 
partments of Electrical and Mecha inical Er ri ering testing labora- 
tories, general laboratories, drafting rooms, 
211$ С Street. Offices of the Dean of the Junior College 
, the Dean of Ж Division of University Stu- 
Education, and the Director of the Air Force 
rogram; the departments of Art, Classical 
lish Literature), Germanic Languages, 
Psychology, and Secretarial Studies; 


The gift of the late Abram Lisner, 
- Lisner Lounge; offices and 


reering Building, 


nes + ewe Hal 
the Dean of Columbian C 
dents, the Dean of the School of 
Manpower Management ” 

Languages, Educati X 
Journalism, Mathematics, 
classrooms. 
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Office of the President, 2003 G Street. Offices of the President and Administra- 
tive Secretary. 

Placement Office, 2114 G Street. 

Residence Halls for Men: 

Draper Hall, 2201 G Street. Residence hall for veterans, 

2115 H Street. Veterans' family units, 

Welling Hall, 814 Twenty-second Street. Residence Hall for Men. Named in 
honor of the late James Clarke Welling, President of the University from 
1871 to 1894. 

School of Medicine, 1335 H Street. Offices of the Staff of the School of Medi- 
cine; laboratories; the Medical Library; lecture rooms; classrooms; students' 
rooms. 

Medical Laboratory Building. 

Research Building. 

Sorority Halls: 

2129 G Street. Apartments of Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Phi 
Mu, Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Zeta, Zeta Tau Alpha, and Kappa Kappa Gamma 
sororities. 

2131 G Street. Apartments of Delta Gamma Sorority and Martha Washington 
Club. 

802 Twenty-first Street. Apartment of Phi Sigma Sigma sorority 

2112 G Street, Apartments of Kappa Alpha Theta and Kappa Delta sororities. 

Staughton Hall, 707 Twenty-second Street. Named in honor of the late Williar 
Staughton, President of the University from 1821 to 1827. Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Scientific Activities; offices, research laboratories, Reading Clinic 

Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street. Named in honor of the late Rear Ad 
Charles Herbert Stockton, President of the University from I91O to 

‚ Offices, library, and lecture halls of the Law School. 

Strong Residence Hall for Women, 620 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of 
the donor, the late Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, former Trustee of the Universi 

Student Union, 2125 G Street. 


mural 


1918. 


у. 
Offices of student organizations, stude nt cafeteria 
‚and snack bar, reading room, | unge, game and music rooms 

/niversity Cooperative Store, 2120 Н Street, 

University Library, 2023 G Street 
Trustee of the University, The 
the Graduate Council. 

Woodhull House, 2033 G Street. Gift of the late General Maxwell Van Zandt 
Woodhull, former Trustee of the University. Office of the Director of Activi- 
ties for Women; meeting rooms for student at d alumni activities. 

Juilding 2026 G Street. Offices of the Department of Romance Languages, 

Juilding В, 2 24 G Street. Offices, laboratories, and classrooms of the Depart- 

ment of Home Economics. 


uilding C, 2029 С Street. Offices of the Registrar and the Director of Admis- 


sions; offices and laboratories of the departments of Biology, Botany, 
Zooloev- : 


classrooms 
Building F, 2018 I Street Offices of the Dean of the Col 


The gift of the late Abram Lisner, forn 


library, rooms of the Board of Trustees a 


T 


lege of General Studies 
uilding G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Department of English (Com- 
Building H, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Depart- 
hysical Education for Women 


3 Street. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the Depart 
B aphy. 
*Uildings J and L, 2131 and 2129 G Street ( sar). Classroom and locker rooms 
it of Physical Education for Women. 


» 
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rst Street. Offices of the Dean о! the 
nt of Civil Eng 


Buildings M 
School of E апа тї 

g O, 2106 С Street. Office 

‚ Р, 2108 С Street. 

he Division of Special S 

Building Q, 2029 H Street. Office of the Director « { Veterans Education. 

27 H Street. Office I irector of Activities for Men, the 
Departn of Physical Educati ] the Athletic Staff. 

Building S, 2025 H Street. Residence Hall for Women. 

Building U, 2018 I Street. Offices of the Director of Alumni Relations and the 
Director of Public Relations 

V, 2114 H Street. Laboratories and classrooms of the Department ol 


ineering. 


partment of Religion. 


Buildi 


Buildi 


P re 

Building W, 2128 H Street. Offices of the School of Pharmacy; pharmacy labora- 
tories; classrooms. 

Building X, 725 Twenty-t Street. Drafting rooms and classrooms of the 


School of Engineering. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The University Library contains 250,000 volumes. The well equipped 
Library building houses all of the library except the law and medical 
collections. Over 6,000 bound volumes are added annually, and approxi- 
mately 900 periodicals and publications of learned societies are received 
currently. Among the special collections of the Library are the Library 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, purchased by the 
University in 1950; the W. Lloyd Wright collection of Washingtoniana, 
acquired in 1950; the Richard Heinzel Collection of Germanic philology 
and literature; the Curt Wachsmuth Collection of Greek and Roman 
literature, archeology, and history; the Mount Vernon Collection on 
political history, international law, and the social sciences; a representa” 
tive collection of Spanish American books, the gift of the governments 
of Hispanic America; the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking 
Collection, the gift of the late Mrs. Depew; and the Art Collection, 
made available by the American Institute of Architects, and the 7,500 
mounted photographs of the Russell Sturgis Collection. 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The student has access also to the Library of Congress; the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia and its branches; the Library of the 
Pan American Union; the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics; 
the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture; the Library 
of the United States Office of Education; the Army Medical Library; 
the Library of the Smithsonian Institution; and many of the other great 
special collections of the government departments, 


Educational Facilities II 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS 

The Congress of the United States has made the scientific resources 
of the Government accessible to students under the terms of the fol- 
lowing joint resolution, approved April 12, 1892: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That the facilities for research and illustration in 
the following and any other Governmental collections now existing or hereafter 
to be established in the city of Washington for the promotion of knowledge shall 
be accessible, under such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge of each 
collection may prescribe, subject to such authority as is now or may hereafter 
be permitted by law, to the scientific investigators and to students of any institu- 


tion of higher education now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated under 
the laws of Congress or of the District of Columbia, to wit: 


One. Of the Library of Congress. 
Two. Of the National Museum. 
Three. Of the Patent Office. 
Four. Of the Bureau of Education. 

Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Six. Of the Army Medical Museum. 
Seven. Of the Department of Agriculture, 
Eight. Of the Fish Commission. 

Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens 

Ten. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Eleven. Of the Geological Surv ey. 


ADMISSION 


ges, schools, and divisions ot the University accept men and 


All со 
women, except the Division of Air Science. 

Students may enter any college, school, or division of the University 
except the School of Medicine at the beginning of the fall term, the 
spring term, or any of the sessions of t the summer term. 

Entrance to the School of Medicine in 1952-53 is permitted only at the 


opening of the term beginning TERANA 1952. 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Тһе following factors are considered in determining the eligibility of 
an apr jicant for admission: 
emic work as preparation for the 


The adequacy of previous à: 


course of sti now ontemplated—including quantity and quality ot 


work and the standing of the institution in which it was done. 

2. Тһе aptitude of the student for the course conte mplated. 

3. The character of the student. 

Тһе University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student 
who has a previous academic record of such grade as to create doubt of 
his ability lege work successfully, or who for any other 


reason would not be a desirable student. 


to pursue col 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


An applicant for admission must obtain from the Office of the Director 


Admissions an application blank which he must fill out completely and 


return with th 
A recent photograph, with signature, of the applicant must be attached 
to the blank. 

An applicant for admission to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
emental AF-ROTC application form. 
later than July т for the fall term, 


application fee of $3 ($5 for the School of Medicine). 


must also fill out and return a зи 
Applications should be filed 
January 1 for the spring term, and May 1 for the summer term. 
An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record 


form provided by the University to his high school principal with the 


request that the principal fill out the form and mail it direct to the Office 
of the Director of Admissions. 

An applicant who has previously at ttended an institution of higher 
learning must request the registrar of that institution to mail directly 
to the Office of the Director of Admissions a transc ript of his record. lf 


he has attended more than one such in titution he must request the regis" 
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trar of each institution to send to the Office of the Director of Admissions 
a transcript of his record, even though credits were not earned, together 
with an honorable dismissal from the institution last attended. 

The Graduate Record Examination sponsored by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement oí Teaching is accepted as supplemental 
evidence of the applicant's educational attainment, and the appropriate 
report should accompany the application for admission whenever available. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 
From SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An applicant from a secondary school may seek to qualify for admis- 
sion by certificate or examination. 


By Certificate 


A certificate of graduation with a minimum of fifteen “units” * from 
an accredited secondary school and the recommendation from the prin- 
cipal of the secondary school that the applicant is prepared to under- 
take college work will be considered subject to the following conditions: 

1. If the school is accredited by the regional accrediting association, 
the student must rank not lower than the third fifth of his class. 

2. If the school is not listed by the regional accrediting association, 
but has been accredited by the state accrediting agency, the student must 
rank in the upper two fifths of his class. 


By College Entrance Board Examinations 


Ап applicant may qualify by passing satisfactorily College Entrance 
Board examinations as prescribed by the Director of Admissions. These 
*xaminations are given at a large number of examination centers through- 
9ut the United States, including Washington, D. C., on May 17, August 
13, and December 6, 1952; and January 10, March 14, May 16, and Au- 
Eust 12, 1953. 

Arrangements for the examinations should be made with the College 
Entrance Examination Board, Post Office Box 592, Princeton, N. J^ 
Dot less than one month before the date of the examinations, 


From HIGHER Institutions $ 


An applicant for advanced standing may be considered for admission 
Upon the presentation of satisfactory credentials from an accredited 
Institution of higher learning. The student must be in good standing as 
to Scholarship and conduct, and must be eligible to return to the pre- 


presents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate 


sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work 
rsity reserves the right to refuse advance lit hol 


Credit so given may be withdrawn for 


redit in whole or in part, or to allow 
subsequent poor work 
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viously attended institution in the term for which he seeks admission to 
this University. 

If the transcript of record from such an institution includes the record 
of his secondary school work, it is not necessary for the applicant to have 
forwarded a separate record directly from the principal of the secondary 
school. High school work is considered only as fulfilling entrance re- 
quirements; it is never credited toward advanced standing. 

Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universities 
may be applied toward a degree at this University, subject to the cur- 
riculum requirements and regulations of the school or college to which 
admission is sought. Work of low pass grade (such as D or the equiva- 
lent) will not be considered for transfer. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, or the satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina- 
tions selected with the approval of the Director of Admissions is re- 
quired. (See “Methods of Admission”.) 

Distribution of Units for All Curricula— Certification by the principal 
that the student has satisfied all curriculum requirements of the school 
will be accepted in lieu of any prescribed distribution of units. Atten- 
tion is called, however, to the necessity of completing stated prerequisite 
studies during the secondary school period for admission to certain 
curricula. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra is prerequisite (0 
courses in chemistry, mathematics, physics, and statistics and that in 
addition one unit of plane geometry is prerequisite to courses in mathe- 
matics and physics. In the instance of applicants who do not meet the 
above stated mathematics requirements, algebra and plane geometry 
may be taken without college credit when offered by the Department of 
Mathematics. For a statement of the foreign language requirements 
see page 55. 

A desirable secondary school program in preparation for college would 
include: four years of English, four years of foreign language (prefer- 
ably one language rather than two), two years of natural or physical 
science with laboratory instruction (and over and beyond the so-called 
“General Science"), two or three years of social studies (with concen- 
tration on history), one or two years of basic mathematics. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE (THE SENIOR COLLEGE) 


For the Bachelor’s Degrees 


Two years of Junior College work leading to the degree of Associate 
in Arts, or the lower-division work in institutions not organized on the 
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junior-senior-college plan, following a specified curriculum, meet the 
minimum requirements of Columbian College. In addition, however, 
scholarship requirements for admission may be set somewhat higher 
than those for graduation from the Junior College. 

Bachelor of Arts—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Arts 
and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see 
page 56), is required. 

Bachelor of Science. 


An Associate in Arts degree based on the Science 
curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see pages 56-57), is 
required. 


For the Master's Degrees 


An approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited higher institution is 
required. А student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted 
at the discretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing, 
but he will be required to take such extra work above the minimum 
requirements as may be prescribed. Ап appropriate distribution of 
Courses and a superior quality of work in the major field are essential. 

Applications for admission must be approved by the department or 
division and by the Dean. 

Master of Arts.—The student's undergraduate curriculum must have 
included a program of study substantially equivalent to the Bachelor of 
Arts major in his chosen field at this University. 

Master of Science.—The student's undergraduate curriculum must 
have included the equivalent of the undergraduate major at this Uni- 
Versity of the scientific department under which he desires to work. 


THE GRADUATE Counci 


Doctor of Philosophy.—The student must possess an adequate aca- 
demic preparation for advanced study in the proposed field, as evidenced 
y approved Bachelor's and Master's degrees, or the equivalent, together 
With acceptable personal qualities and capacity for creative work. 


Tue SCHOOL or MEDICINE 


Doctor of Medicine.—Ninety credit hours of work, exclusive of рһуз- 
al education, in an accredited higher institution are required, as follows: 
I. Chemistry, sixteen credit hours as follows: (a) eight credit hours in 
general inorganic chemistry, of which at least four credit hours are lab- 
9ratory work (qualitative analysis may be counted as general inorganic 
Chemistry); (5) eight credit hours or a one-year college course of 
Organic chemistry, including laboratory work. 

2. Physics, eight credit hours, of which at least two credit hours are 
laboratory work. It is recommended that this course be preceded by one 
in trigonometry. 


ic 
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3. Biology, eight credit hours, of which at least four credit hours are 
laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by a course of eight 
credit hours in either general biology or zoology, or by four credit hours 
each in zoology and botany, but not by botany alone. 

4. English composition and literature, six credit hours; the usual intro- 
ductory college course or the equivalent. "Тһе student should develop 
facility in speaking and writing English. 

s. Modern foreign language: a reading knowledge, preferably of 
French or German. 

6. Electives. It is recommended that the remaining credit hours re- 
quired include: (а) comparative vertebrate anatomy; (2) qualitative 
and quantitative chemical analysis; (c) social science and psychology. 


Advanced Standing 
A student who has satisfactorily attended one or two years at any 
other medical schools approved by the American Medical Association, 
and who has the necessary preliminary educational requirements, may be 
admitted to advanced standing. 


Tue Law ScHOOL 
For the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor 


Bachelor of Laws—A Bachelor's degree awarded upon completion of 
a four-year course in an approved college or university is required. АП 
pre-legal work must be of a satisfactory quality and distribution. Мо 
student will be admitted who has been in attendance at another law 
school and who is ineligible to return to that school in good standing. 
From the applicants, a selection will be made by the Committee on Ad- 
missions. z 

Juris Doctor: —A student does not register as а candidate for this 
degree until his last year in the Law School. For details, see page 109. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws may be 
granted only for work successfully completed in other law schools which 
are members of the Association of American Law Schools. 

Advanced standing may not be granted for law work already counted 
toward the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 

Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law 
schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their course 
at this Law School must first have the courses they wish to take approved 
by the Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those 
which might be obtained in a similar period in this School. 

Advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor will not be 


granted. 


Admission 


For the Graduate Degrees 


Master of Laws.*—4A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from ап 
approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent 
degree from a member school of the Association of American Law 
Schools are required. Candidates for admission must have attained an 
average grade on all work done for the Bachelor of Laws degree equiv- 
alent to the relative position of a B average in the standards of grading 
at this Law School, except that, in the discretion of the Committee on 
Graduate Studies, applicants otherwise eligible may be admitted on proof 
of experience and attainment as an alternative. 

Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative Law (Ameri- 
can Practice).—The following are required: (1) the successful comple- 
tion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or 
Sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo 
(junior college) ; and (2) graduation in law from a recognized foreign 
university where training was in Civil Law. 

Doctor of Juridical Science.— The following are required: (1) the 
degree of Juris Doctor from this Law School; or (2) the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from an approved college, the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws or the equivalent, earned with high rank, from a member school 
of the Association of American Law Schools, and outstanding capacity 
for scholarly work in the field of law. 


Unclassified Students 


The following applicants may, at the discretion of the Dean, be 
admitted as unclassified students: 

1. Those who, though eligible, do not desire to be degree candidates. 

2. Those who are in good standing as degree candidates in other law 
schools which are members of the Association of American Law Schools. 

3. Those who are not eligible for admission as candidates for degree 
but are members of the bar. 

Unclassified students are required to participate in the work of the 
Course and take examinations. Courses taken by unclassified students 
will not be credited toward degrees at this Law School. 


THE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
—An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
School, or the satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina- 
tions in secondary school subjects selected with the approval of the 
Director of Admissions is required, 


* Satisfactory completion of one-half the work required for graduation from an accredited 
College satisfies the prelegal admission requirement if the applicant served not less than 20 con- 


tinuous months in the U. S. armed forces during World War II prior to September 1948 
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Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be 
distributed as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane 
geometry, one-half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, 
and two in one foreign language or history. A graduate of an approved 
high school who does not offer for admission the particular subjects 
required for the engineering curriculum, but who does present not less 
than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted on condition, if such 


deficiency in the distribution of units does not exceed two units. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed 
at accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be assigned 
by the School of Engineering to the extent that the work taken at pre- 
vious institutions meets the requirements for the degree sought at this 
University, and subject to the general University regulations concerning 


satisfactory subsequent work. 


Tue ScHOOL ОЕ PHARMACY 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.—An Associate in Arts degree based 
on the curriculum in Pharmacy in the Junior College (see page 57), or 
the equivalent is required. 

A student who has received a Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
institution or who has completed work in the general cultural or founda- 
tional subjects of the pharmacy curriculum may be admitted to advanced 
standing. No more than one year of advanced standing will be granted a 
student from any institution other than an accredited college of pharmacy. 

Master of Science in Pharmacy.—A Bachelor of Science degree from 
an accredited institution is required. A superior record and professional 
promise are essential. 


THE SCHOOL оғ EDUCATION 


For the Bachelor's Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 
nomics, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education—An Associate in 
Arts degree based on the Education, Home Economics, or Physical Edu- 
cation curriculum in the Junior College (see pages 58-59), or the equiva- 
lent from another accredited higher institution, or a certificate of gradua- 
tion from an approved normal school or the equivalent is required. 


For the Master’s Degree 


Master of Arts in Education—To be admitted to candidacy for the 
degree of Master of Arts in Education the applicant must: (1) hold 4 
Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution; (2) have an under- 
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graduate quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C + average); (3) have 
demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching; (4) be in possession of 
personality traits that give promise of better-than-average success as a 
teacher. 

To be admitted to candidacy in programs designed to prepare for 
service in guidance and administration two years of successful teaching 
experience are prerequisite. 


For the Doctor's Degree 


Doctor of Education.—The degree of Master of Arts in Education or 
the equivalent, and at least three years of satisfactory educational expe- 
rience are required. 

THE SCHOOL оғ GOVERNMENT 


For the Bachelor's Degree 


Bachelor of Arts in Government.—An Associate in Arts degree based 
on the Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, ог Sta- 
tistics curriculum in the Junior College (see pages 60-61), or the equiva- 
lent, and a quality-point index of 2.00 for the first two years’ work are 
required. 


For the Master's Degrees 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited collge or university is re- 
quired. A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted at 
the discretion of the Dean's Council, but will be. required to take such 
extra work above the minimum requirements as may be prescribed, 

Students admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index 
of 3.00 (a "B" average) in their undergraduate major. Applicants whose 
Scholastic average is below 3.00 in their major, or who lack prerequisite 
Courses, may be referred to the Division of Special Students to make up 
the deficiency. 

Master of Arts in Government.—The applicants’ undergraduate pro- 
Eram must have included prerequisite courses, corresponding to under- 
graduate majors at this University, for the chosen field of graduate study. 

Master of Arts in Public Administration.—An undergraduate major in 
à social science field appropriate to the chosen field of advanced work in 
Public administration is required. 

Master of Arts in Personnel Administration —An undergraduate major 
à social science or education, with the appropriate courses in psychol- 
Ору is required. 

Master of Business Administration—An acceptable undergraduate 
major in Business Administration or the equivalent is required. Appli- 
Cants who are deficient in such course work may be admitted and will be 
Tequired to make up deficiencies over and above the normal Master of 
usiness Administration program. 


in 
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Doctor of Business Administration—A Master's degree in Business 
Administration or a related field, or the equivalent, and proficiency in 
Statistics and Accounting to the satisfaction of the Committee on Doc- 


toral Studies are required. 


Tue COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


For information concerning the College of General Studies, see pages 
169-71. 


THE Division oF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Students 21 years of age or over who are not interested in working 
for a degree in this University may be considered for admission to the 
Division of University Students to take courses for which they have 
adequate preparation, as evidenced by previous scholastic records. 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person 
may be considered for admission as an auditor in a class without being 
required to take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but 
no credit will be allowed for such attendance. 


Tue Division oF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


This is a non degree-granting division of the University in which the 
Director of Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the 
process of making up entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges 
and schools of the University. 

Complete credentials must be submitted and evaluated before a tenta- 
tive or definite plan of make-up may be prepared. 


Tue Division OF Air SCIENCE 


The applicant must be a regularly enrolled, full-time, male student; 
a citizen of the United States; between the ages of 14 and 25; physically 
qualified ; of good character; and a candidate for a degree. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 

Regular Students.—Regular students are those who have met the en- 
trance requirements for candidacy and are registered for degrees. 

University Students.—Persons of mature age, as specified in the rules 
of the Division of University Students, may be admitted to this Division 
to pursue courses for which they have had adequate preparation. 

Special Students.—Special students are those who are in the process 
of qualifying for admission to curricula in degree-granting colleges and 
schools of this University. 


Additional information concerning curricula, courses offered, entrance 
requirements, or admission procedure may be obtained from the Office 
of the Director of Admissions. 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have satisfied 
the Office of the Director of Admissions that he is qualified for entrance 
to the University. (See "Admission", pages 12-20.) 

А student who has previously matriculated in the University, but who 
has not been in attendance during the term prior to registration, should 
file an application for readmission in advance of registration. 

Registration is for the term unless otherwise indicated on the reg- 
istration paper. No registration is accepted for less than a term or one 
summer session. 

А student may not register concurrently in The George Washington 
University and another institution without the permission of the dean 
of the college, school, or division in which he is registered in The George 
Washington University. Allowance of credit for work done concurrently 
will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission and 
Advanced Standing. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration for all colleges, schools, and divisions except as noted 
below is conducted in Building C, 2029 G Street NW., during the fol- 
lowing periods: fall term, September 24, 25, and 26; spring term, January 
29 and 30. 

For the Law School: Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street NW.: 
fall term, September 24, 25, and 26; spring term, January 29 and 30. 

For the School of Medicine: School of Medicine, 1335 H Street NW., 
between 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m., September 11 and 12. 

f For the College of General Studies: at times and places designated in 
individual course announcements. 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS 


For regulations governing changes in registrations and withdrawals, 
see pages 24, 39-40. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 
been adopted, effective September 1, 1952: 


Turron Fe 
For each credit hour for which the student registers (except work 


: эс - к : 
in the Law School and work taken by a candidate for a Doctor's 


degree)? $13.00 
For each r 

5 1 15 
Рог e degree of Doctor of Mec 750.90 


For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
For work leading to and including the Council Fellowship exam- 
nre MIENTO 
For work leading to and 
For the degree of Doctor of 
For work leading to and including the general examination$. .. . . . 


For work leading to : including the final examination§.......- 
I f Doctor of Juridical Science: 
For work leading to and including the final examination§........ 400. 
ıe degree of D Business Admi atior 
or work 1g including the general examinatior 400.0 
including the fin 20.00 


and material fees, аге 
These fees are charged 
) term and, unless otherwise indicated, тау be defrayed in three 
payments when the tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus 
is charged against the individual student. When breakage is in excess O 
the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee the individual stu- 
dent will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by 
' department concerned. 


GRADUATION Fees 


Wherein the degree of Associate of Arts is granted............... $10.00 
Wherein a degree other than the Associate in Arts degree is granted 20.00 
Fee ror BINDING MasTER'S Тневів................................. 5.00 
FEE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL THESIS IN THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING... . 75.00 


| fee; one half payable in advance at the time of each 
ration. 


* Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis 
is to be written case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academc year may е 


granted wi tion payment If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the 
second academic year, it must be registered for again, and tuition paid on the same basis 4* 
for a repeated course 

$ Registratior Ж Medi r a period of two terms, After the student has 
entered the cc he is the full tuition for two terms. No part 9 


the tuition will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause 


$ When a limited 
or the examina 
fixed by the Comptroller 


le is carried which extends the time of either the preparation period 
to more than one year, the proportionate part of the charge may be 
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and Financial Regulations 


FEE ron PRINTING AND FILING Summary or DOCTORAL DissERTATION.... $75.00 
SPECIAL Fees 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission (except appli- 
cants to the School of Medicine), non-refundable 


...%.4...... 3.00 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission to the School 
of Medicine, non-refundable................................. 5.00 
Scholastic-aptitude Test (when required for admission) ............ 3.00 
Late-registration fee, charged h student who fails to register 
within the designated регіюб................................. 5.00 
Withdrawal fee, charged each student who preregisters and with- 
draws prior to the regular registration......................... 5.00 
Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition (see 
Euytaent оба). subs ai Аллада „иллә. а] dió ad 34 1.00 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated after sus- 
pension for delinquency in #еев....................„..5...„‚ 5.00 
fee, charged each student wishing to maintain "in resi- 
dence" status during any term of absence from the University or 
after completion of tuition requirements: 
Б вбеһстекезі qisitextiüasave)atsaniam ved cans 15.00 
ls, and divisions.................. 13.00 
2.00 
Student Bar Association fee, charged each student in the Law School 
for each term or any part thereof except the sur r term id 2.50 
Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engi- 
neering for each term or a art thereof except the su 4 I.5 
For each examination to qualify for advanced sta 
special examination ....................... 500 
Laboratory checkout fee, charged all students in chemistry and 
pharmacy courses who fail to check out of the laboratory by the 
tme set. by the Instructor... rr rr Li. wi 2.00 
Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record after the first... 1,00 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following 
/niversity privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of 
Tecord, if and when desired: (2) the services of the Placement Office; 
(3) the use of University library facilities, except as otherwise desig- 
nated; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, 
Unless otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, 
the Student newspaper; (7) admission to University debates; (8) med- 
ical attention and hospital services as described under the Department of 
ealth Administration. These privileges, however, with the exception 
9f the issuance of transcripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in 
Tésidence, when he withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


‚ АП fees are payable at the Office of. the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or to 
Attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each term are due and 
Payable in advance at the time of registration. 
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In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the comptroller, the 
student may sign a contract for term charges, except for fees payable 
in advance, permitting payments as follows: 

Fall Term.—One third at the time of registration; one third on No- 
vember 3; one third on December 3. 

Spring Term.—One third at the time of registration; one third on 
March 3; one third on April 3. 

А student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fees 
on or before the fifteenth of the month in which payment is due, is 
charged a service fee of $1. А student who fails to meet payments by the 
fifteenth of the month in which payment is due will be automatically sus- 
pended and may not attend classes until he has been officially reinstated 
and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not 
be reinstated for the term after two weeks from the date of suspension. 
Applications for reinstatement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit 
except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Application for withdrawal from the University or for change in class 
schedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, 
school, or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an 
instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal”, pages 39 and 
40) 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adjust- 
ments will be made as follows: 

Fall Term.—Withdrawal dated on or before October 31, cancellation 
of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before Novem- 
ber 30, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or reduc- 
tion will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to November 30. 

Spring Term.—Withdrawal dated on or before February 28, cancel- 
lation of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before 
March 31, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund от 
reduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to March 31. 


—— 


In no case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition 
charges unless the registration is in advance and the course is dropped 
before the regular registration day. In this case a withdrawal fee 0 
$5 is charged and tuition fees refunded. In no case will tuition be 
reduced or refunded because of nonattendance upon classes. 

Payment applies only to the term for which a registration charge is 
incurred and in no case will this payment be credited to another term. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


Any student in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 
will be charged a checkout fee in the amount of $2. A student who 
drops a course before the end of the term must check out of the labora- 
tory at the next regular laboratory period. 

Any student enrolled in the Air Force Officers! Training Corps who 
fails to turn in uniforms, equipment, and textbooks, on separation from 
the Corps, will be charged the value of the missing items. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Тһе following fellowships are available to graduate students. Appli- 


cations should be submitted for consideration not later than April 1 pre- 
ceding the period for which the fellowship is to be awarded. 

Тһе applicant for a University Teaching Fellowship or a Special 
Fellowship is expected to be a prospective candidate for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and to have the Master of Arts degree, or the 
equivalent, in the general field of his future doctoral study and research. 
Forms on which to make application for these fellowships may be ob- 
tained from the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 

University Teaching Fellowships —These are assigned for the academic 
year in the following departments of instruction: Bacteriology, Biochem- 
istry, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English, History, Physics, Psy- 
chology, Romance Languages, and Statistics. Each fellow receives an 
annual stipend, plus full tuition in the Graduate Council for whatever 
schedule of study or research his fellowship duties permit him to carry. 
The occupant of each of these fellowships renders a designated unit of 
service to the department of instruction in his major field of doctoral 
study, usually in classroom or laboratory assignments, 

Special Fellowships.—Special fellowships are supported by endowment, 
and are awarded to doctoral students of unusual promise and ability. 
The stipend is not fixed but varies in amount with the need of the indi- 
vidual receiving the award. In applying for one of these fellowships it 
is advantageous that the student appear personally for an interview with 
the Chairman and such other members of the Graduate Council as would 
be interested in the research investigations proposed. These fellowships 
include the following: 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships—Two fellowships of the 
value of $1,500 each, offered annually in the general field of biology, and 
intended to foster research for which the libraries and scientific establish- 
ments in Washington provide special facilities. 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships.—Established in 1928 by Miss 
Addie Sanders in memory of her brother, Thomas Bradford Sanders, and 
offered in various academic fields of study, with stipends designated by 
the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 


Soroptimist Fellowship.—This fellowship of $750 was established in 
1948 by the South Atlantic Region of the American Federation of 
Soroptimist Clubs, an international organization of executive business 
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and professional women. It is available to a woman who holds a bac- 
calaureate degree and who wishes to undertake graduate work to prepare 
herself for professional service. Selection of the candidate will be based 
upon the personal and academic qualifications of the applicant. Applica- 
tion should be addressed to the Registrar of the University. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded for two terms unless otherwise specified and 
are credited in equal parts for each term. Each holder must carry a 
full schedule of academic work (fifteen credit hours or in the professional 
schools the full prescribed schedule) during the period for which the 
scholarship is awarded. Applicants* must have established an academic 
record in courses at this institution, and should apply on prescribed forms 
which must be filed in the Office of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Student Loans and Scholarships not later than April 1 preceding the 
academic year for which the scholarship is to be awarded. Further 
information may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on 
Student Loans and Scholarships. 

Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship.—This scholarship in the amount of 
$500, was established by Pi Chapter of Alpha Zeta Omega Pharma- 
ceutical Fraternity. It is awarded annually to a member of the graduat 
ing class of one of the public high schools of the District of Columbia 
who intends to enroll in the Junior College Pharmacy Curriculum and 
to continue in the School of Pharmacy, completing the work leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 

Alumni Scholarships.—Five scholarships are available each year іп the 
Junior College, upon the recommendation of regional alumni clubs, to 
outstanding male graduates of accredited high schools. "Тһе scholarships 
Cover tuition costs for four terms (beginning with the fall term) of full- 
time work but do not include special fees such as laboratory charges, 
room, board, or other expenses. To retain the sc holarship, the student 
must maintain a B average. Additional information may be obtained 
Írom the Executive Secretary of the General Alumni Association. 

Byron Andrews Scholarship.—T his scholarship, in the amount of $150, 
established in 1920 by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her hus- 
band, Byron Andrews, is available “for ambitious and needy students, 
Who desire to pursue courses in English, Latin, journalism, history, liter- 
ature, or political science”, 

Anna Bartsch Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $500, 
established іп 1946 by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne, as a memorial to her 
mother, Anna Bartsch, is available to a woman in the School of Medi- 


* Except 


Xf the Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship, the Alumni Scholarships, the 
Daugt \ j P. Г ] 


olarships, the Kappa 
Agnes E, Meyer Schol 


Scholarship. 
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cine, “оҒ outstanding scholarship, character, and promise, who intends 
to make the practice of medicine her life profession". The award is made 
upon the recommendation of the Faculty of the School of Medicine. 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships.—Six scholarships in the amount of $390 
each and eight of $100 each, established in 1932 by Mrs. Emma K. Carr, 
are available to "youhg men (of the white race) for undergraduate or 
postgraduate work, considering character, capacity, and need". 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 
of $400, established in 1896 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter in memory of her 


ing Carter, is available to a deserving student who 


husband, Henry Hard 
is preparing for the civil-engineering profession. 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of 
$100, established in 1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter, is available to a 
young man. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship.—This scholarship, 
in the amount of $350, established in 1952 by the District of Columbia 
Daughters of the American Revolution, is available to descendants, 
preferably female, of patriots of the American Revolution. 

Isaac Davis Scholarship—This scholarship, in the amount of $60, was 
established in 1869 by the Honorable Isaac Davis of Massachusetts. 
Nominations for the scholarship may be made "by the founder or his 
eldest lineal descendant". In case no such nomination is made, the schol- 
arship is to be awarded by the University. 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship.—This scholar- 
ship, established in 1947 as a memorial to Charles Worthington Dorsey, 


+/ 
19 


Bachelor of Laws, '81, Master of Laws, * 
mendation of the Faculty of the Law School to a needy and promising 
graduate of Columbian College or other division of the University, with 
a Bachelor of Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maintained an 
average of B as an undergraduate student and who desires to pursue the 
study of law as a full-time student. The scholarship covers tuition for 


2, is awarded upon the recom- 


the course leading to the first degree from the Law School, Bachelor of 
Laws or Juris Doctor, provided that the holder maintains an average of 
B. The right is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholarship for 
cause at any time. Тһе scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every 
three years. 

Robert Farnham Scholarship—This scholarship, in the amount of $70, 
given to the University in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham, is available 
to a student in Columbian College. 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 
of $25, established in 1949 by Mrs. Evelyn Hampel Young, is available 
for scholarship aid to young married women students in the School of 
Education or Columbian College. 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship—This scholarship of $100 was 
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founded in 1921 by Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Harvey in memory of her 
daughter, and is awarded every four years, or as often as vacant, to a 
young woman in Columbian College of the Protestant faith and the 
Caucasian race who shall be selected for scholarship and moral quali- 
fications. 

Hazleton Scholarship.—This scholarship, іп the amount of $200, 
established in 1950 by the bequest of Lillie $. Hazleton, is awarded an- 
nually “for the use and assistance of needy and worthy students”. 

High School Scholarships.—The Board of Trustees of the University 
offers the following scholarships for study in the liberal arts to graduates 
of public high schools of the District of Columbia and near-by Maryland 
and Virginia. District of Columbia: Anacostia, Coolidge, Eastern, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Western, and Woodrow Wilson high schools— 
two scholarships each (The Amos Kendall Scholarship, established by 
the late Honorable Amos Kendall, is one of the two assigned to Western 
High School); Montgomery County, Maryland—four scholarships; 
Prince Georges County, Maryland—four scholarships; Alexandria 
County, Virginia—two scholarships; Arlington County, Virginia—four 
scholarships. Scholarships are divided equally between men and women. 


Each scholarship is awarded annually to a member of the graduating 
class who plans to enter the Junior College and continue in Columbian 
College, completing the work leading to a Bachelor's degree. А prin- 
cipal and an alternate may be recommended. The principal or, if the 
principal declines, the alternate must register the following September. 

The holders of these scholarships are exempt from tuition fees, but 
are charged laboratory, graduation, and other fees. 'The schelarships 
are valid for eight terms of undergraduate study. Under the present 
accelerated program the scholarships may be used in the summer term. 

To retain any high school scholarship, a student must carry a full 
Program of study in the liberal arts (a full program being defined as at 
least fifteen hours of work each term). An average of B and a high 
Standard of deportment must be maintained. Scholarships are reassigned 
annually. If the holder fails to continue its use during the academic 
year, the scholarship will not be reassigned. 

High School Discussion Conference Scholarships.— Three scholarships 
are available each year in the Junior College to high school seniors who 
Participate in the George Washington University High School Discussion 
Program. ‘These scholarships cover tuition for one year, but do not 
include laboratory fees or other special fees. For information concerning 
application, consult the Department of Speech. 

Kappa Alpha Theta Scholarship—This scholarship, in the amount of 

500, established by the Washington alumnae of Kappa Alpha Theta, is 
available for the training of a clinician in speech correction. 

‚ Law School Scholarships.—Seven scholarships are available each year 
in the Law School to graduates of accredited colleges. Each scholarship 
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provides full three-years' tuition in the morning division of the Law 
School. Candidates must have graduated in the upper fifth of their 
class and must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to 
scholastic attainment, To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate 
must maintain a B average. Application must be made before March 15 
to the Dean of the Law School. 

Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships.—A scholarship fund, in the 
amount of $2,500, established in 1952 by the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer 
Foundation, is available annually “to assist promising students or appli- 
cants in meeting the costs of furthering their education, with preferential 
consideration to children of persons who are employed in public service, 
including service in the armed forces or the judiciary.” 

A. Morehouse Scholarship.—This scholarship was established by Mr. 
A. Morehouse in 1861. It carries an annual stipend of $150, which is 
available for an undergraduate "intending to enter the Christian min- 
istry". 

The National League of Masonic Clubs $‹ holarship.— This four-year 
scholarship, in the amount of $400 annually to be applied toward pay- 
ment of tuition costs only, is offered by the National League of Masonic 
Clubs to the son or daughter of a Master Mason. То continue to hold 
the scholarship, the student must maintain a satisfactory academic record. 

Newspaper Scholarships —One scholarship is available each year to 
a candidate recommended by each of the following newspapers: The 
Washington Daily News, The W ashington Post, The Evening Star, and 
The Times-Herald. 'The holder of the scholarship must be an employee 
of the newspaper. These scholarships cover tuition for four years, but 
do not include laboratory fees, graduation fees, or other special fees. 

Paul Pearson Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $200, 
established in 1940 by bequest of Paul Pearson and "to be known as the 
Dr. Paul Pearson award", is available to a student in the School of 
Pharmacy, upon the recommendation of the Faculty of that School. 

John O. Rankin Scholarship.—This scholarship, established in October 
1951 in recognition of Mr. Rankin's bequest to the University, is to be 
awarded to a resident of Pemiscot County, Missouri, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs of Caruthersville and Hayti, 
Missouri. "Тһе scholarship covers tuition costs for the four-year cur- 


riculum in Foreign Aff 
ation fees, or other special fees. То retain the scholarship, the recipient 


irs, but it does not include laboratory fees, gradu- 


must carry a full program and maintain an average of B. The scholar- 
ship is awarded every four years or as often as vacant. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Office of the President of the University. 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships.—Y wo scholarships, in the amount of 
$360 and $240, respectively, established in 1946 by bequest of Lula M. 
Shepard, are available to “worthy Protestant students desiring to enter 
the Foreign Service Department of the School of Gov ernment”, 
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David Spencer Scholarship—This scholarship of $150, established in 
1918 by Miss Louisa J. Spencer, is available under certain restrictions. 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship.—This memorial scholarship, in the 
amount of $200, established in 1893, is available to a woman student of 
science in Columbian College. 

Student Activities Scholarships—The University has established а 
limited number of Activities Scholarships for men, which are awarded to 
approved applicants by the Faculty Committee on Student Loans and 
Scholarships upon the basis of (1) need, (2) good character, (3) demon- 
strated aptitude for leadership, and (4) scholarship. 

Such scholarships are granted for one academic year. They may be 
continued, however, upon the basis on which they were granted. Recipi- 
ents of Activities Scholarships must maintain the required scholastic 
average of the school or division in which they are registered. 

The time for filing applications for Activities Scholarships and the 
terms of such scholarships may be ascertained by inquiry at the office 
of the Chairman of the Committee on Student Loans and Scholarships. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarship—This scholarship, in the amount 
of $390, established in 1941 by Professor Charles Clinton Swisher, is 
available to a student of medieval history. 

William Walker Scholarship.—This scholarship, established іп 1824 by 
William Walker, Esq., carries an annual stipend of $250, which is avail- 
able for an undergraduate intending to enter the Christian ministry. 

John Withington Scholarship.—' his scholarship of $125 was estab- 
lished in 1830 by the New York Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship.—This scholarship of $50, established by 
Ellen M. E. Woodhull, is available to a student in Columbian College. 

The Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., Scholarship.—This scholarship, 
in the amount of $300, offered by the Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., 
is available to a woman who is a senior or graduate student with special 
interest in a professional or business career. 


THE Согомвлм WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded by the Scholarship 
Committee of the Columbian Women. Applications for these scholar- 
Ships should be addressed to the Chairman of the Scholarship Committee, 
the Columbian Women, The George Washington University, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., not later than May 15 preceding the academic year for which 
the scholarship is to be awarded, or, in the case of award for the spring 
term, not later than January 1. 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 
of $5,000, established in 1915 in memory of a former president, Mrs. 
Martin A. Knapp, is available for scholarships for women, 

Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund.—The income from 
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this fund of $5,000, established in 1920, is available for scholarships. 

Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 
of $5,000, established in 1925 and named in 1930 in memory of a former 
president, is available for scholarships. 

Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund.—This fund of $1,200 was 
established in 1925 by the College Women's Club of Washington, D.C., 
in memory of the late Elizabeth V. Brown. The income is available 
for a scholarship for a woman student in the School of Education, 

College Women’s Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund of 
$500, established in 1926 by the College Women's Club of Washington, 
D.C., is available for scholarship aid. 

Lewes D. and Myrtie Н. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund. -This 
fund of $1,000 was established by Miss Elizabeth Wilson in 1926 as a 
memorial to her parents, Lewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson. Тһе income 
is available for a scholarship in the School of Medicine. 

Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund—The income from this 
fund of $2,300, established in 1932 in honor of a former president, is 


available for scholarship aid. 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma 
Fraternity offers annually the following prizes: 

A “Handbook on Chemistry and Physics” is awarded to each of the 
three students who carry at least eighteen credit hours during the fresh- 
man year and attain the highest averages in freshman chemistry. 

The name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the 
highest quality-point index in courses in chemistry will be inscribed on a 
bronze plaque. The winner must have had at least sixteen hours ot 
chemistry including the final term at The George Washington University. 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi Frater- 
itv offers an annual prize of $10 to the woman member of the junior 
class with the most outstanding record in scholarship, extra-curricular 
activities, and service to the University. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi Fra- 
ternity awards annually a key to the male student who has completed 
ninety credit hours at The George Washington University and has at- 
tained the highest average grade in economics, business administration, 
public accounting, public finance, and foreign commerce. 

Alpha Zeta Omega Prize.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary, Pi Chapter, of the 
Alpha Zeta Omega Pharmaceutical Fraternity offers annually a copy of 
The United States Dispensatory to the freshman student in pharmacy, 
who has completed at least fifteen hours in the University and who has 


attained the highest average in his courses. 
American Institute of Chemists Prize.—The District of Columbia 
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Chapter of the American Institute of Chemists offers an annual prize of 
a medal and junior membership in the American Institute of Chemists 
to that graduating student, majoring in chemistry, who excels in schol- 
arship and in the personal qualities of integrity and leadership. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize.—This prize of $60 is awarded 
to the senior majoring in chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency 
in organic chemistry, as evidenced by a comprehensive examination, and 
Who possesses such qualifications of mind, character, and personality as 
to give promise of future achievement. 

Martin І. Cannon Memorial Prize.—Pi Chapter of the Alpha Zeta 
Omega Pharmaceutical Fraternity offers annually a copy of T'he United 
States Dispensatory, in memory of Dr. Martin L. Cannon, to the student 
in pharmacy receiving his Associate in Arts degree, who throughout his 
course has obtained the highest grades and at the same time contributed 
most to the student activities in the School of Pharmacy. 

Chi Omega Prize.—Phi Alpha Chapter of Chi Omega Fraternity offers 
annually a prize of $25 to be awarded to the woman student in the 
graduating class with the highest record in the following social sciences: 
economics, sociology, political science, and history; combined with general 
excellence. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes.—These prizes, founded in 1943 by John 
H. Cowles, Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree (Mother Council of the World) of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the 
United States of America, are awarded annually to the best two scholars 
in the senior class of the School of Government. "Тһе prizes are as 
follows: first prize, $100; second prize, $50. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize. —This prize of $50, established by 
the late Professor DeWitt Clinton Croissant, is awarded annually to the 
Undergraduate student who as a member of one of the Unive 


rsity courses 
In drama or as 


a participant in University dramatics submits to the Eng- 
lish Department the best essay on drama or the theatre. 
4 Е. К. Cutter Prize.—The E. К. Cutter Prize in English was estab- 
lished by the late Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in the study of 
English,” An annual prize of $60 is awarded to the member of the 
Braduating class whose record in English, combined with general excel- 
lence, shows most marked aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 
Daughters of the American Revolution Prize.—This prize, established 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution of the District of Colum- 
Ла, consists of $15, which is awarded annually to the student who, 
having maintained a record of distinction in American history, submits 
the best essay upon a topic in the period of the American Revolution, 
Isaac Davis Prizes. 


: These prizes, established by the Honorable Isaac 
avis, о 


f Massachusetts, іп 1847, are awarded annually to such members 
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of the senior class as shall have made the greatest progress in public 
speaking during their connection with the University. The prizes are 
as follows: first prize, $25; second prize, $20; third prize, $15. 

The award of these three prizes is determined by а public-speaking 
contest in which the participants deliver original orations. Only mem- 
bers of the senior class who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Delta Zeta Prize.—Delta Zeta Sorority offers annually a prize of $10 
to be awarded to the student maintaining the highest average in Zoology 
1-2. 

Ellsworth Prize—The Ellsworth Prize of $25, established by the late 
Mr. Fritz von Briesen, is awarded to the student doing the best work in 
the subject of Patent Law Practice. 

Elton Prize—The Elton Prize of $20, established by the Reverend 
Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, is awarded annually to the senior 
student having the highest average in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism.—This memorial prize 
of $100, established in 1948 by the late Helen Essary Murphy, is awarded 
annually to a student who has given promise of sound citizenship and 
ability in “forthright reporting” in student publication and/or under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Journalism. The selection of the 
recipient will be made by a committee composed of the President of the 
University and two members of the Faculty. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in the Political and Social Sciences —This 
memorial prize of $60, “established by friends because of an outstanding 
life”, is awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of The 
George Washington University “who has demonstrated his signal ability 
in the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the 
interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows”. The 
selection of the recipient will be made by the President of the University 
and a committee from the Faculty of the Division of the Social Sciences. 

Willie E. Fitch Prize —The Willie E. Fitch Prize of $75, established 
in 1883 by James E. Fitch, in memory of his son, is awarded annually to 
a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was established in 
1941 by Frederick Joseph Goddard of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of 
Alice Douglas Goddard, and is awarded annually to the upper division 
student making the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was estab- 
lished in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, 
and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of 
Edward Carrington Goddard, class of '81, and is awarded to the junior 
or senior student making the highest average in the French language and 


literature. 
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James Douglas Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was established 
in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and 
Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of James 
Douglas Goddard, class of oI, and is awarded to the senior student 
making the highest average in pharmacy. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prixe.—This prize of $75 was estab- 
lished in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, 
and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of 
Morgan Richardson Goddard, and is awarded to the junior or senior 
student making the highest average in the following fields: economics, 
business administration, foreign commerce, and public accounting. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.— 
This prize of $60 was established by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in 
memory of her husband, the late Gardiner G. Hubbard, and is awarded 
annually to that member of the graduating class majoring in history 


who has maintained the highest standing in courses in United States 
history. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.— Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority offers 
annually a prize of $10 to the full-time freshman who achieves the best 
record in Botany 1 and 2. 

John Bell Larner Prize—This prize, established by the bequest oí 
John Bell Larner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually 
that member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the 
highest average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. 

Mortar Board Prize.—This prize, consisting of a silver cup, is awarded 
annually to the woman student in the sophomore class having a scholar- 
ship average of В or higher and the most outstanding record in activities. 

Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—Alpha Delta Circle of Omicron Delta 
Kappa Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to "that mem- 

er of the senior class who throughout his course has done the most 
Constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the University 
Student activities", 

John Ordronaux Prizes—These prizes were established in 1909 by 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. 

. The amount of $150 is awarded to the member of the graduating class 
ш the School of Medicine who has the highest scholastic standing. 

The amount of $75 is awarded annually to the student in the Law 
School who has attained the highest average grade in the first year, full- 
time course; and $75 to the student who has attained the highest aver- 
аре grade in the second-year, full-time course. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize-—The George Washington University Chapter 
of Phi Eta Sigma offers annually to the male student attaining the 
ighest scholastic average in his first full term of work, a choice book 
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selected from the field of the recipient's major interest. Тһе winner's 
name will be engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of the 
Junior College. 

Phi Sigma Kappa P 
a silver cup to the winner of an oratorical contest, open to all freshmen. 

Pi Beta Phi Prize.—A prize of $20 is awarded annually by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that 
woman member of the senior class who throughout her college course 
has done the most constructive work in the promotion of student activi- 


e —Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity offers annually 


ties among the women of the University. 

Psi Chi Prizes.—The George Washington University Chapter of Psi 
Chi, national honorary society in psychology, offers annually two awards 
in the field of psychology: the first $25 to the best undergraduate student 
in Experimental Psychology; the second, $25 to the graduate student sub- 
mitting the best Master’s thesis in Psychology. 

Ruggles Prize.—The Ruggles Prize of $35, established by Professor 
William Ruggles in 1859, is awarded annually to a candidate for a 
baccalaureate degree for excellence in mathematics. 

Sigma Kappa Prize.—Zeta Chapter of Sigma Kappa Sorority offers 
an annual prize of $10 to the student with the highest grade in the final 
examination in General Chemistry. 

Sigma Tau Prize.—Xi Chapter of Sigma Tau Fraternity offers an- 
nually a medal to be awarded to that member of the freshman class in 
the School of Engineering who maintains the highest scholastic standing 
in the work of the entire year. 

Staughton Prize—The Staughton Prize of $20, established by the 
Reverend Romeo Elton, is awarded annually to the senior student mak- 
ing the best record in the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize —This prize, established in 191! 
by Professor James MacBride Sterrett in memory of his son, consists 
of books awarded annually to that student who obtains the highest aver- 
age in Physics 6, 7, and 8. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize.— his prize of $75» 
established in 1936 by the Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and 
augmented in 1941 by the bequest of Professor Charles Clinton Swisher, 
is awarded annually to the student who submits the best essay covering 
some phase of medieval history. 

Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—Gamma Beta Chapter of Theta Таз 
Fraternity offers annually а plaque to be awarded to that member of 


the senior class who has the most outstanding record in activities in the 
School of Engineering during the entire period of his attendance. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize.—This prize of $100, established in 1901 by 
Thomas Е. Walsh, is awarded annually to that student who submits 
the best essay in Irish history. 
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Alexander Wilbourne W eddell Prize.—This prize of $300, established 
in 1923, by Mrs. Virginia Chase Weddell, is awarded annually to a can- 
didate for a degree who writes the best essay on the subject of "the 
promotion of peace among the nations of the world". 'The prize essays 
shall become the property of the University and shall not be printed or 
published without the written consent of the University. Тһе University 
reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the re- 
quired degree of excellence is submitted. 


FINANCIAL AID 
INTERNSHIP 


In memory of her mother, Anna Bartsch, Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne 
established in 1946 a fund to aid in the support of an internship. This 
aid, in the amount of $15 a month, is awarded annually to a woman 
holding an internship in the University Hospital. 


Loan Funps 


The following loan funds are available to students in the University 
in accordance with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. 
Inquiries should be directed to the Office of the Comptroller. 

University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George Washington 
University have established a loan fund of $10,000. 

Home Economics Loan Fund.—This fund of $382.35, contributed by 
the О. C. Home Economics Association, is available for loans to senior 
girls majoring in Home Economics. 

Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund.—The W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion in Battle Creek, Michigan, has established a fund of $16,577.47 for 
loans to students in the School of Medicine. 

Harris Loan Fund.—This fund of $400, established by George W. 
Harris, is available for loan to an orthoptic technician student, 

Law Association Loan Fund.—The George Washington Law Asso- 
Ciation has established a loan fund in the amount of $786.10 for loans 
to students in the Law School, 

z Henry Strong Educational Foundation.—The Henry Strong Educa- 
Чопа] Foundation, established at Chicago under the will of General 

enry Strong, makes available a fund for loans to both men and women 
Students under the age of twenty-five vears. 

Henry Strong—W illiam A. Maury Loan Fund.—This fund, also allo- 
Cated from the funds of the Henry Strong Educational Foundation, is to 
* loaned to students under the age of twenty-five years in the George 

ashington University Law School. 

Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund.—This fund, in the amount 
9f $1,200 and established by Mrs. Rose І,, Sutherland, is available for 
ans to students in the School of Medicine. 


REGULATIONS 


A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the 


University regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations 
of the college, school, or division in w hich he is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from 
the University for one term or more, may re-enter and continue his 
work only under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his 
return. 

I£ a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material 
information on an application for admission, registration card, or any 
other University document, his registration may be canceled and he will 
be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent reg 
istration in any unit of the University. 


ATTENDANCE 
A student is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 
completed and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 
A student may be dropped from any course for undue al 
A student who has been suspended, either for delinquency in payment 


)sencc. 


of fees or for any other reason, is not permitted to attend classes during 
the period of suspension. 
For further regulations regarding attendance, consult the announce- 


ments of the several colleges and 5% hools. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMEN rs 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the 
college, school, or division in which he is registered may be dismissed 
from the University. 


GRADES 


Grades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the student 
through the office of the Registrar at the close of each term. Upon 
request, a copy of the student's grades will be forwarded to his parent 
or guardian. 

The following grading system is used: excellent, 4; good, B; average 
С; passing, D; failing, F. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the 
symbol Inc. (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will 
be recorded. The symbol Inc. is a sign temporarily to indicate that all 
the required work of the course has not been completed and a satisfac- 
tory explanation has been given to the instructor. An “incomplete” can 
not be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by permission 


(38) 
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of the Faculty. Courses from which a student has withdrawn by proper 
authorization will be indicated by the symbol W. No student may 
repeat for grade a course in which he has received a grade of D or above, 
unless required to do so by the department concerned. 

For graduate work, grades are indicated as "satisfactory" 
tory", or "incomplete" 

For the grading systems of the Law School and the School of Med- 
icine, see the explanations in the announcements of those schools. 


"unsatisfac- 


Очдиту-Ротмт INDEX 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 4, four points; 
B, three points; C, two points; D, one point, F 
credit hour for which the student has registered. 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the quz ality-point index, obtained 
by dividing the number of quality points by the number of credit hours 
for which the student has registered, both based on the complete col- 
legiate record. Courses marked W or Inc., are not considered in deter- 
mining the index, except that courses marked /nc. will be considered 
when a formal grade is recorded, or at the close of a calendar year, 


no points, for each 


Whichever occurs first. If an "incomplete" is not superseded by a proper 
grade within the allotted time, it is computed as zero quality points. 
Grades in courses taken at another institution are not considered in com- 
Puting the quality-point index. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are scheduled in all courses at the end of each term 
9r at the completion of the course. 

А student guilty of dishonesty in examinations is subject to the regula- 
tions of the faculty under which he is rej gistered. 

For further regulations regarding examinations, consult the announce- 
ments of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without academic 
or financial penalty, requires the permission of the dean of the college, 
School, or division in which the student is registered. Permission to 
Withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who has 
Not a clear financial record. (See “Fees and Financial Re gulations", 
Pages 22-25.) 

Withdrawal between October 31 and the end of the fall term and 
between February 28 and the end of the spring term is permitted only 
in exceptional cases. 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must 
€ met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an in- 
Structor does not effect its discontinuance. 
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A student may not withdraw from either the basic course (2 years) or 


the advanced course (2 years) of the Air Force Officers’ Training Corps 


ti 


without the approval of the President of the University. 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

A student may not change or drop (see “Withdrawals”, above) courses 
or change his status to that of auditor except with the approval of the 
dean of the college, school, or division in which he is registered, upon 
presentation of adequate reasons for such changes. 

Change from one section to another of the same course or from one 
major subject to another within the same college or school may be made 
with the approval of the dean. All requirements specified in the course 
of study to which the change is made must be satisfied before graduation. 

Transfer from one college, school, or division to another may be made 
only with the approval of the deans concerned. Applications for such 
change should be made on the proper form, obtainable in the Office of 
the Director of Admissions, where it should be filed. 


CREDIT 

Credit toward a degree is given only after regular registration for 
and satisfactory completion of the required work of classes in the Uni- 
versity, or upon the granting of advanced standing in accordance with 
the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 

On request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet 
showing the amount of work completed and the amount necessary to 
complete the requirements for a degree. 

In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the University 
may be registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” 
in a class. An auditor is not required to take active part in the exercises 


or to pass examinations, but no academic credit will be allowed. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
Official transcripts of student records will be forwarded on request to 
other institutions. Unofficial copies of records will be issued to the stu- 
dent on request. No charge is made for the first transcript; a fee of 
one dollar is charged for each one thereafter. No certificate of work 
done will be issued for a student who does not have a clear financial 
record. 
SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school sessions at another insti- 
tution with the intention of having credits so obtained apply toward 
graduation from this University must first secure the written approval of 
the dean of his college or school. In no event will such credits be rec- 


ognized to an amount in excess of that which might be earned in a sim- 


ilar period in this institution. 


Regulations 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 

Students in the Junior College and freshmen* and sophomores in the 
School of Engineering are required to take Physical Education 1-2 and 
11-12 unless they are registered for less than 9 credit hours or unless 
regular employment during the day makes it necessary to take all classes 
during the evening hours. 

Any other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition 
Which has been recommended by the physical education department 
concerned and approved by the dean of the college or school] in which 
the student is registered, 

А student entering the University with advanced standing is not exempt 
from the physical education requirements unless he has satisfactorily 
met the requirements elsewhere. Courses in military training are not 
accepted in satisfaction of these requirements, 

The required medical and physical examinations, as specified by the 
departments of physical education, will be arranged at the time of reg- 
istration. 

GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

To be recommended іог graduation a student must have met the 
admission requirements of the college or school in which he is registered, 
completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other 
requirements for the degree for which he is registered, and be free from 
all indebtedness to the University. 

Application for Graduation,—Application for a degree should be filed 
in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the last 
term of the senior or final year. 

Scholarship.—In all undergraduate divisions of the University the 
Scholarship requirement for graduation is a quality-point index of at 
least 2.00. 

Тһе graduate student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
Particular degree for which he is registered. 

Curriculum.—Curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
under the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 

Residence.—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions 
of the University, a minimum of one year, or thirty credit hours, includ- 
Ing at least twelve credit hours in the major field, must be completed in 
Tesidence. Summer term work may be counted in residence, but in no 
Case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless 
Special permission is granted by the dean of the college or school con- 
Сегпей to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year 
Must be completed in residence, 


the School of Engineering enrolled in the Air Force ROTC substitute Air 
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'The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the 
particular degree for which he is registered. 

With the permission of the dean of the college, school, or division con- 
cerned, a student may be granted leave of absence; such student should, 
however, remain technically in residence by paying the residence fee for 
each term he is absent. For the purpose of this regulation, the summer 
sessions will not be considered a term. 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse 
to confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 
been unsatisfactory. 

Thesis or Dissertation. 
satisfaction of requirements for the Master's degrees, the professional 
degrees in engineering, the degree of Doctor of Education, the degree of 
Doctor of Juridical Science, the degree of Doctor of Business Adminis- 
tration, or the degree of Doctor of Philosophy must be presented in its 
final form to the dean of the college or school concerned not later than 
the date specified in the University calendar. Three* copies of each 
thesis or dissertation are required, one typewritten original and two legi- 
ble and complete carbon copies. Detailed instructions for the styling of all 


A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial 


theses and dissertations should be obtained from the appropriate dean. 

Accepted theses or dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become 
the property of the University and are deposited in the University 
Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for 
circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in the thesis or 
dissertation must be secured from the appropriate dean. 

Presence at Graduation—A candidate is required to be present at 
the graduation exercises unless written application for graduation in 
absentia is approved by the dean of his college or school. 


Номок$ 


With distinction—In all undergraduate divisions of the University 
the degree may be conferred "with distinction", at the discretion of the 
Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on 
all work taken at this institution except that taken during the term im- 
mediately preceding the granting of the degree. To be eligible for this 
honor a student must have completed at this institution at least one-half 
of the work required for the degree. 

In the School of Medicine and the Law School, degrees may be con- 
ferred "with distinction", at the discretion of the Faculty, on those 
students who attain an average of 4 on all work taken for the degrees 

Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to 
any member of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the 


* In the School of Education, four copies 


Regulations 


student's major field of work on recommendation of the major depart- 
ment, under the following regulations: 

I. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approved 
by the faculty members representing the major department or field not 
later than the beginning of the senior year. 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the 
time his candidacy is approved. 

3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality- 
point index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution except 
that taken during the term immediately preceding the granting of the 
degree. 

4. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this 
institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree prior to 
the beginning of the term immediately preceding the granting of the 
degree. 

Military honors—An Air Force Officers! Training Corps cadet may 
be designated a "Distinguished Military Student" if he (1) has com- 
pleted or been credited with the basic course іп the Air Force program 
or if he is within fifteen days of completing the advance course; (2) is 
academically in the first third of his specialized option and in the upper 
half of all students pursuing the same major and scheduled to graduate 
in the same academic year; (3) possesses outstanding qualities of military 
leadership, high moral character, and definite aptitude for the military 
Service; and (4) has distinguished himself by demonstrated leadership 
through his accomplishments while participating in recognized campus 
activities. 

Ап Air Force Reserve Officers! Training Corps cadet may be desig- 
nated a “Distinguished Military Graduate" if he has (1) completed the 
Advance course in the Air Force program; (2) been designated a Dis- 
tinguished Military Student and maintained the standard for such 
designation from the time it was conferred until graduation; and (3) 
fulfilled the requirements for graduation from the University. 


THE LIBRARY 

А student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use 
9f the University Library. 'The University Membership Card, issued 
"Pon the payment of fees, must be presented as identification. 

Library books, with the exception of those in the Law and Medical 
Collections, may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. Any 
0k which does circulate is subject to recall by the Librarian at any 
ime. Reserve books and periodicals for collateral reading must be used 
in the reading rooms when the Library is open. With special permission 
they may be drawn for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine 
of twenty-five cents will be charged for the first hour or fraction of an 
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hour and five cents for each hour or fraction thereafter that a reserve 
book is overdue. Grades of a student will be withheld until his library 
record is clear. 

Hours 

The University Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class 
day (Saturday 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on 
Sunday. 

The Law Library is open from 9:00 А.М. to 10:00 P.M. each class day 
(Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on 
Sunday. 

The Medical Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. each class 
day (Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.). 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any stu- 
dent from the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the 
interest of the student or the University, the University Administration 
deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 


the right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regu- 
lations shall go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in 
any University building. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 
William Lewis Turner, A.M., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 

Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 

Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 

Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 

Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for W omen 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

tMerle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 

Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 

Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 

Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 

Harold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

The President of the University, the Dean and Assistant Deans (Junior College), the Reg- 

P'rar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Adjunct Pro- 


fessors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors constitute the Faculty 
$ On sabbatical leave 1952-53 
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Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
History 

*Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 

Elbri 


dge Colby, Ph.D., Professor of Journalism 


Donald Chenowet ne, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
W on 


Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

Gei rge Martin Кое} l, A.M., Professor of Physics 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages and Literatures 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education 
for Men 

Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 

Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 

Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion 

Robert Randal Meijer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

William Lewis Turner, A.M., Associate Professor of English 

Averett Howard, A.M., Associate Professor of English Composition 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European His- 
tory 

tGeorge Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Com- 
position 

Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 

Calvin Weir Petit, Ph. M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Edwin Lockwood Stevens, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
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Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Muriel Hope McClanahan, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Com- 
position 
Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Liter- 
ature 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Associate Professor of Sociology 
William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
John Edward Cantlon, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany 
Raymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E., Assistant Pr ofessor of Physical 
Education for Men 
Sam Clark Munson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Biology 
Martin Steele Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Phyllis Nichols Rowe, A.M., Assistant Pro fessor of English 
Vera Lillian Mowry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, A.B., Assistant Professor of European History 
Rafael Supervía, Doctor en Derecho, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
James Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
John Gage Allee, Јт., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
Bernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Gilbert Pierce Haight, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.I )., Assistant Professor of American History 
James Willis Robb, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
*Ruth Elsie Jones, A.M., Assistant Professor of English Composition 
Mary Carman Rose, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Edith Shores Surrey, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
William Adriance Withington, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 
Lee Sheward Bielski, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
William Graham Clubb, A.M., Assistant Professor of French 
Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M., Assistant Professor of Secretarial 
Studies 
Earl Larkin Williams, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 
heodore Peter Perros, M.S., Instructor in Chemistry 
Jonathan Dayton Stoddart, A.M., Instructor in Political Science 
rederick Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting 
ordon Edward Bell, M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting 
William Franklin Heckert, M.S., Instructor in Physics 
ancy Carolyn Rupp, B.S., Instructor in Physical Education for Women 
ilson Emerson Schmidt, A.M., Instructor in Economics 
Curtis Drake Cecil, Jr., A.B., Instructor in Enolish Composition 


Lj 
On leave of absence 1952-53 
tOn national service leave 
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Raymond Howard Reno, A.M., Instructor in English Composition 
William Ashley Tanner, B.S., Instructor in Physics 


COMMITTEES * 


Tue Dean's CoUNCIL $ 


1953 


Howard Maxwell Merriman 


Elbridge Colby 


1954 1955 
Roderic Hollett Davison Florence Marie Mears 
Lawrence Daniel Folkemer Gilbert Pierce Haight 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


George Martin Koehl, Chairman 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, Vice-Chairman 
Donnell Brooks Young Alan Thomas Deibert 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


William Lewis Turner, Chairman 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, Vice-Chairman 


Kathryn Mildred Towne Wolfram Karl Legner 
Raymond George Hanken Martin Steele Day 
Gilbert Pierce Haight Mary Carman Rose 


George Martin Koehl 


Junior COLLEGE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Dean of the Junior College, Chairman 
Assistant Dean of the Junior College, Vice-Chairman 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn George Martin Koch! 
Carr Bartleson Lavell 


* The I lent of the University and the Dean of the Junior College are members ex officio 


The Junior College 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Junior College, which comprises the first two years of the stand- 
ard four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences, was estab- 
lished in 1930, as a part of the academic reorganization of the University. 
Prior to 1930, the four-year program had been administered by Colum- 
bian College since its organization in 1821. 

The Junior College curricula continue the studies of a general cultural 
nature begun in the secondary schools, and lay a foundation for the more 
specialized work which is to follow. Emphasis is accordingly laid (1) 
upon the social, cultural, biological, and physical background of civiliza- 
tion (history, political science, physical and biological sciences, literature, 
etc.) and (2) upon the discipline necessary to the effective prosecution of 
more advanced work (English rhetoric and composition, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, etc.). 


The Junior College also provides the pre-professional work required 
for admission to the schools of Pharmacy, Education, and Government, 
and the first two years of the pre-professional «work required by the 
Schools of Medicine and Law. 


In addition it provides two-year curricula in vocational training. 


Apvisory System 


In order that students may have opportunities for assistance in planning 
their courses and also for obtaining personal, educational, and vocational 
advice in every phase of their academic work during the first two years, 


à number of members of the Faculty serve as advisers to Junior College 
Students. 


Members of the Faculty, selected for their knowledge of Junior Col- 
ере requirements and student programs, advise students in making up 
their programs of study for each term. А separate staff of experienced 
Advisers under the chairmanship of the Dean assists those students who 


Ind it difficult to make adjustments to college life because of scholastic 
Or othe 


r reasons. Students who are “warned” or who are on probation 
m 


ау be required to consult these advisers at regular intervals. Students 
„Te encouraged to consult any member of the Advisory Staff or their 
Instructors about college problems at any time. 

Copies of notices of "warning" or probation will be sent to the parents 
Or guardians of students on request, and the Dean and members of the 
dvisory Staff are available for consultation with parents or guardians 
Concerning student problems, 
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REGULATIONS 


Students in the Junior College are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGIS 
TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12—25, and the University 
regulations stated on pages 38-44. 


SCHOLASTIC-APTITUDE TESTS 


Students admitted to the Junior College may be required to take the 


scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English—Special placement examinations, required of all entering 
freshmen, will be conducted by the English Department. Before students 
are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of 
vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those 
students who show marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, 
be exempted from one or both terms of the Freshman English course; 
those who are inadequately prepared for English 1 will be assigned to 
English A. 

Romance Languages.—A standardized placement examination will be 
required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the 
language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination 


assignment will be made to the appropriate course with credit to be 


assigned on the usual basis. This does not apply to students w hose pre- 


vi 


s experience in a given language is equivalent to two college years. 
The Use of Correct English—The use of correct English, oral of 
written, is required not only in English but also in all other courses (see 


Dar 


FIRST- AND SECOND-GROUP COURSES 


A Junior College student may not take second-group courses (courses 
numbered 101-200) without the written permission of the instructor ame 
of the Dean of the Junior College. A student will not be permitted to 
postpone a first-group course required under the curriculum for whic 
he is registered in order to take a second-group course for elective credit. 
Th 
years, and advanced courses in Columbian College and the profession 
№ 


e principle that first-group courses must be taken in the Tunior College 


schools, will be rigidly adhered to in approving student programs. 
student on probation is permitted to take second-group courses except by 


the express permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 
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AMOUNT ОЕ WoRK 


Fifteen or sixteen credit hours, not including required physical educa- 
tion, constitute normal work. A student not on probation may be per- 
mitted by the Dean to take seventeen credit hours. 

À student having a quality-point index of 3.50 may, with the permission 
of the Dean, take eighteen or nineteen credit hours. Мо student may 
take more than nineteen credit hours, except with the permission of the 
Committee on Scholarship. 

For an employed student working more than twenty-four hours a week, 
nine credit hours, not including required physical education, constitute 
normal work. An employed student not on probation may be permitted 
by the Dean to take ten credit hours. An employed student having a 
quality-point index of 3.50 may be permitted by the Dean to take twelve 
ог thirteen credit hours. 

А student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 
fact immediately to the Dean, to bring his program within the limita- 
tions set by the Faculty for the amount of work to be carried by an 
employed student. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible to the instructor in charge of the course 

for which he is registered for all the work of the course, and all absences 
Must be excused before provision will be made for him to make up the 
Work missed. 
; With the exceptions noted below, occasional absences, not to exceed 
ІП number for each term the credit hours for the term, will be auto- 
Matically excused. (If a course has distinct divisions such as lectures, 
aboratories, recitations, etc., these excuses apply pro rata to such separate 
divisions. ) In the application of this rule absences imme liately preced- 
Ing or following holiday periods are to be counted double. 

Such automatic excuses are intended to cover the occasional minor 
*Xigencies and not to constitute an indiscriminate privilege. A student on 
Probation is allowed no automatic excuses. 


Excuses for absences from two or more consecutive class periods, and 
Ог absences from examinations which have been announced in advance, 
Сап be obtained only by making written application to the instructor in 
Marge of the course. 


cua dent whose absences from any class, w hether excused or unex- 
c» are in excess of one-fourth of the total number of class periods will 

е the grade of F for the course, except by special ruling of the 
©ап on recommendation of the instructor in the course. 


es u mmaa 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has satisfactorily completed at least thirty-two credit 
hours of work, including eighteen credit hours in his curriculum require- 
ments, is classed as a sophomore. 


THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Junior 
College, the degree of Associate in Arts is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Тһе system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 38 and 39. 

In order to receive the degree of Associate in Arts a student must 
have a quality-point index of at least 2.00 

Honor Roll.—The name of every student who has a quality-point index 
of 3.50 or higher will be placed on the honor roll and published. No 
consideration is given to those who have completed a total of less than 
fifteen credit hours. А place on the honor roll does not necessarily mean 
that the student will receive honors upon graduation. 

Probation .—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00 or be placed on probation. 

A student remains on probation as long as his quality-point index is 
below 2.00; however, the student who has a quality-point index between 
1.50 and 2.00 will be considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which 
may retain him on probation or suspend him. 

Suspension.—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.50 will 
be suspended; however, a student who has a quality-point index between 
1.40 and 1.50 will be considered by the Committee on Scholarship, w hich 
may retain him on probation or suspend him. 

A student who is subject to probation for the third time, whether su 
cessive or after an interval, will be suspended. 

For the purpose of these rules, the work taken in the summer 5657 
sions is considered one term. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after an interval of two terms. On application for readmission the stu- 
dent must submit specific evidence to the Committee on Scholarship that 
he is better qualified to pursue college work. A student suspended twice 
for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


The foregoing scholarship rules are applied when a student has undef” 
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taken a minimum of twelve hours. Thereafter, the rules are applied in 
multiples of nine hours. 

Warnings.—At stated intervals during the academic year instructors 
file in the Office of the Junior College the names of those students who 
are doing work of D grade or lower. А "warning" will then be sent to 
the student and a copy of the warning filed with the appropriate adviser. 
А "warning" constitutes notice to the student that he must consult his 
instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. “Warning periods" 
are established between the 7th and 8th weeks of the fall and spring 
terms. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of sixty credit hours of college work, ex- 
clusive of physical education, is required as outlined in one of the Junior 
College curricula described below. 

Except for students registered for the combined degrees of Bachelor 
9f Arts and Doctor of Medicine, not more than twelve credit hours of 
Professional courses may be included in the one hundred and twenty credit 
hours required for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Junior 
College students electing professional courses under this rule must obtain 
the approval of the Dean of the Junior College. 

Physical Education Requirements.—Physical education is required of 
all students in the freshman and sophomore years. (See "Physical Edu- 
Cation Requirements", page 41.) 


Foreign Language Requirements.—For the degree of Associate in Arts 
* student must have completed satisfactorily the equivalent of two years 
of College work in a single foreign language except in the pre-pharmacy 
and pre physical education curricula and the terminal curricula in Secre- 
tarial Studies and Accounting. (See “Placement Examination”, page 52.) 
A Student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a 
Single foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any 
Oreign language. If he offers three units, he must complete the second 
term of the second-year college course in the same language. If he offers 
two units, he must complete the entire second-year college course in the 


Same |, i : 
^ language. If he offers one unit, he must complete the second term 
9t the 


first-year college course and the entire second-year course in the 
Same 


- language. 
In some instances foreign languages are required or recommended as a 
Prenaras: ^ ` : ` . 
*Paration for advanced work in Columbian € ollege and the professional 


$c pam ” : 4 
hools, Гһе student should consult his adviser as to these requirements, 


50 E . . . : 
- that appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, іп 


lis 2 " 
Junior ( ollege program, 
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Curricula for Admission to Columbian College 
and the Professional Schools 


Each of the following curricula comprises the first two years of a 
standard four-year college course and prepares the student for upper 
division work. Requirements for graduation from the Junior College 
may not be the same as the requirements for admission to Columbian 
College or a professional school. "Therefore, the student should consult 
the specific admission requirements of the college or school for which he 
is preparing. 

Тһе first sixty credit hours of the ninety required for admission to the 
School of Medicine are undertaken in the Junior College. Each pre- 


medical program must be approved by the premedical adviser. For spe- 
cific requirements, see "Admissions", pages 12-20. 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 

1. ARTS AND LETTERS * 


Тһе following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts program in Columbian College: 


Foreign Language 
Social li 


11-12, 


Science Я 
1-2...6 or 8 


g Brian 
Botany 1-2, Chemistry 3 


7 (6,7), (5, 


E . Biology 1- 


Physics 
Physical Education ..See page 4 
Electivet 


“UN ы 


2. SCIENCE * 
The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science curriculum in Columbian College. 


Credit 
Hours 
Bb ONSEN Fidi Вере 6 
sh 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Art 11-12, 71-72, 
ical Languages 71-72, or Philosophy 51-52 
‘lective if 6 hours of Social Studies are 6 
taken—see below) ТҮТІТІГІТІТТІТТІТІЛІЛІ. 4 
* St ts who have had high school courses in chemistry, mathematics, and physics should 
consult description of the beginning courses in these fields. For the degree of Bachelot te 
Science, the stu should obtain the advice of the major departments as to proper prerequisl 
and collateral « s for the nded major 
$ Credit is not or rses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies 


Ju nior Colle ge 


Cred 
Hours 
Foreign Language ...French or German or non-science elective. .... 12 
Nore—A reading knowledge of French or 
German is required. This may be satisfied | 
French 4 or German 4 or by $1 ex 
Social Studies .... Ex 
6 
eee (a) Biology 1-2, Botany 1-2, Zoology 1-2 
(1 - : 
10 22 
requirement, at one 
urse must be taken in both groups (a) 
Physical Education ..See page 41 for statement of requirement 
O A II ТЕРУ AME IA 2 to 12 
A RAI ee 60 to 64 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY: 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 


Science in Pharmacy curriculum in the School of Pharmacy: 


Credit 
Hours 


ог 2, Chemistry 11-12, Physics 5-6, 
I (Freshman уеаг)................ 21 
21-22 (Sophomore year) 8 


Social Studies ....... Economics 3 
d . ` 7 
Professional Courses .Pharmacy j 


t 
| 
N 
' 
ы 
ы 
un 


(Sophom« 


Physical Education . . Sec page 41 for statement of requirement. 


Elective ........... Jae «ves e QOO S loser ЕО 14 


„с 
Credit is not given for courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 
1. EDUCATION 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Education curriculum in the School of Education: 


Credit 
Hours 
ЫВ ооо ca о rece ree te 6 
51-52, 71-72, or 91-5 T 6 
Language nch, German, Latin, or Sf ). See ү 
r foreign language requirement - 12 
So St 6 
ial Studies may be exempted from this 
requirement) ....... HH HII 0 
atics...... Two terms 


courses, 


2. HOME ECONOMICS 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics curriculum in the School of Education: 


Your lect th t amendat { } 
Courses selected with the recommendation of the adviser in the Department of Home 
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Credit 
Hours 
Curriculum Electives. Home Economics 1, 22 (Freshman year)...... 6 
Home Economics 51, 62 (Sophomore year).... 6 
Academic Electives . . (Freshman year) ........................... 3 
(Sophomore year) .......................... 4 
UDELL UO TOE OTE 60 


. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


'The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science in Physical Education curriculum in the School of Educa- 


Поп: 
Credit 
Hours 
A or. orae English DB ike ARIS o oa ee C 6 
Social Studies ....... History 39-40, 71-72, Political Science 9-10, or 
Sociology 1-2 (Fres WOOT). сказ DESDE 
Economics, History, or Po al Science. (Sopl 


ore year) ............................. 6 


TER or 8 

ysical E 8 
Curriculum 

9 

18 

Electiv e 9 

CU PAPST etn a ats aa REDE 65 or 7 


. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


'The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 


Science in Physical Education curriculum in the School of Educa- 
tion: 


Credit 


Hours 
oil з 545 :еуиһее»>9%8%96%6%е» 6 
-72, ОГ 91-92 .....» 2 6 
5 -72; Political Science 9-10; or 
sociology БЕ 456696%%96%6%%6696%9%6ееееесеее 6 
Масе RTT TET Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2 ................ 6 or 8 


Physical E luc: 
Curriculum Electi 


22 (Sophomore year) ........ Ў 
Academic Electives .. (Each year) ............ PPS а сей 6 or 8 


poo A is весь боді 
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SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT: 


» 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
“һе following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Government curricula in Accounting and in Business Ad- 


ministration in the School of Government: 


Credit 
Hours 
C 
12 
t 
t 
( 
statement of requirement, 
interested in Foreign Commerce in- 
Codan STi ic ence re$ чата 12 
пу ARE соо eo РУЧНО ( 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor ot 


Б 


Arts іп Government curriculum іп Foreign Affairs in the School of 


Government: 


Credit 

Hours 

B eM окорока E ( 

age 55 for foreign language requirement... 12 
Economics 1-2, History 39-40, 71-72; Political 

; В й Р ence 0-10 ........................... . 24 
Mathematics, Science. Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Mathematics, Phys- 

ics, Statistics, or 2ооіору.................. 6 or 8 


ge 41 Í tatement of requirement 
num required credits. S 


in Foreign Service include 


Physical Education 
Elective . оо 606006 6 ( 


ERN SE Те AA 12 
Be 
я о КЕСУ гт FRE Т бо or 62 


STATISTICS 

The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Government curriculum in Statistics іп the School of Gov 
ernment: 


See S 
Foreign Language 
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Credit 
Hours 
Social Studie: ‚Ес 2 I2 
Mathematics .......Mathematics 20 and prerequisites........... 3 to 12 
Statistics ...... .... Statistics 91-92 
Physical Education ..See page 41 for staten 
BRUN НЯ oscar d Y OE 
ly кос ЕТ dee. бо 


VOCATIONAL CURRICULA 
In addition to the above curricula, all of which prepare for admission 


to upper division colleges and schools, the Junior College offers the fol- 
lowing two-year terminal courses. 


1, SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Credit 
Hours 
English 6 
English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92 .......... 6 
Social Studies ...... erc tl YET дасы TI ALS 6 
A A ОРрЕЕ OCIO ren ds Y Pra ds 3 
Speech COUETTE лари Gane aan 3 
Secretarial Studies* .Secretarial Studies 1, 2, 11, 12, 15, 16, 51, and $4 24 
Physical Education ..See page 41 for statement of requirement, 
кте EET TT (To be selected with approval of adviser)..... 12 
n hh 6 


2. ACCOUNTING 


The required work may be completed in two years on a full-time 
basis or in three years on a part-time basis, with the approval of the 
adviser. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


Credit 
Hours 
1-2 6 
102 3 
3 
3 
ДЕЛЛЕ! 347; ides dK 3 
Accounting 
Accounting j 
Accounting 3 
س‎ 
bla Qualified students, upon the approval of the adviser or the satisfactory completion of a 
cement test 


may waive Secretarial Studies 1, 11, and 12, Other courses, approved by the 


a 
Viser, will be substituted 
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Cre 
Hours 
Business 3 
Bu mes 1 
20511655 £ $ 
б 
3 
See page 41 teme ( 
quirement. 
t 
e a[ 
60 


Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements * 


A student desiring to omit a required course may take such examina- 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
be relieved of the curriculum requirements in that subject and may qual- 
ify for registration in an advanced course. Passing this examination does 
not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. A stu- 
dent desiring to take such examinations should make written request of 
the Dean and pay the required fee at the Office of the Comptroller before 
the date of the examination specified in the University calendar. 


Honors 


The degree of Associate in Arts may be conferred “with distinction” 
upon the student who has a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher, pro- 
vided that student has been in residence at the University for 30 hours, 
15 of which must have been taken in the Junior College at the time the 
index is calculated. 


s provision does not apply to the premedical student, all of whose required premedical 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian Col- 
lege 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 

Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 

Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 

Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 

Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor. of Physiology 

Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

теогре Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

*Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Ps hology 

ta Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor Emeritus of Po- 
litical Science in Residence 

аш William Bow man, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

“4wson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

9hn Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 

“Suis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 


Assistant Dean of the College, the 
the University, Professors, Adjur 
stitute the Faculty 
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Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 

Harold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 

History 

*Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Warren Andrew, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Anatomy 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Angus MaclIvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 

Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., Professor of Journalism 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

George Martin Kochl, A.M., Professor of Physics 

James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Inter-American 

Economics 

Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Lan 
1 
1 


guages ат 
Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French 
Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 
Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion 
Robert Rand al Meijer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Phy sics 
Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.].D., Associate Professor of Polit- 
ical Science 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European History 
tGeorge Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Robert Hamilton Moore, h. D., Associate Pr ofessor of English Com- 
position 


Literatures 
} 


Columbian College 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 
Calvin Weir Petit, Ph.M., Associate Pr ofessor of Speech 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens, А.М., Associate Professor of Speech 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph,D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Litera- 
ture 
William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
John Edward Cantlon, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany 
Sam Clark Munson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Biology 
Martin Steele Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, A.B., Assistant Professor of European History 
Rafael Supervia, Doctor en Derecho, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
John Gage Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
Bernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
ichard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American History 
Walter Hall Bailey, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 
Mary Carman Rose, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
James Coogan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 
Howard Row land Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political Science 
lberto Vazquez, Ph.D., Lecturer on Spanish American Literature 


COMMITTEES * 


THE Dean’s Соомси, $ 


1952 
Merle Irving Protzman 
James Harold Coberly 


С 1953 1954 
torge Martin Koehl Thelma Hunt 
""artin Steele Day Francis Edgar Johnston 


COMMITTEE OF ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 
Al Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Secretary 

ап Thomas Deibert Charles William Cole 
ER Robert Randal Meijer 


^re 1 i —_ , 
ident of the University and the Dean of ( ambian College are members ex officio 
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CoMMITTEE ON THE USE ОЕ Correct ENGLISH 


Averett Howard, Chairman 


George Francis Henigan, Jr. Editl 


Muriel Hope McClanahan Martin Steele Day 


1 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman 


Elizabeth Mortensen 


Florence Marie Mears Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn 


Howard Maxwell Merriman Antonio Alonso 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


The Dean of the College, Chairman 


Gretchen Louisa Rogers Edith Elizabeth Mortensen 
(Languages and Literatures) (Natural Sciences) 
Florence Marie Mears Wood Gray 
(Mathematics and Physical (Social Sciences) 
Sciences) 
DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATK INS 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Alan Thomas Deibert, Chairman 
Muriel Hope McClanahan, Secretary 
Educational Committee 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Chairman 
John Francis Latimer William Lewis Turnef 


MATHEMATICS AND THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Nels David Nelson, Chairman 


Educational Committee 


Florence Marie Mears, Chairman 
Robert Randal Meijer Everett Herschel Johnso? 


Columbian College 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Thelma Hunt, Chairman 


Educational Committee 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Chairman 
Chester Elwood Leese Curtis Edward Tuthill 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ronald Bettes Thompson, Chairman 
Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Secretary 


Educational Committee 


Harold Loran Geisert, Chairman 
Donald Stevenson Watson Roderic Hollett Davison 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


Columbian College was founded in 1821. James Monroe, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, aided in obtaining the charter from Congress 
Which established “The Columbian College in the District of Columbia” 
for the “sole and exclusive purpose of educating youth in the English, 
learned and foreign languages, the liberal arts, sciences and literature”, 
With full power to confer all degrees “usually granted and conferred in 
Colleges”, 

‚In 1930, when the Junior College was established, the name “Colum- 
lan College" was bestowed upon the senior college of liberal arts. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


In The George Washington University, the program for liberal arts 
and scien 
Colleg 


ces extends from the general collegiate education of the Junior 

€ (the freshman and sophomore years), through the instruction for 
* Bachelor's degrees of Columbian College (the junior and senior 

Years), and the studies for the Master's degrees which are also in Colum- 

lan College, to the graduate discipline leading to the degree of Doctor 

of Philosophy, which is administered by the Graduate Council. 

* purpose of Columbian College is to round out the program of 
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liberal education begun in the Junior College and to bring to a focus edu- 
cationally the individual talents and aptitudes of the student of liberal 
arts and sciences. 

Тһе program involves a comprehensive survey of a field of study, 
together with such knowledge of other fields as will contribute to the 
general educational development of the student. A field of study may 
be confined to one department or may involve a group of related courses 
in more than one department, or more than one division. 


DIVISIONAL . ORGANIZATIONS 


The following divisions have been established in Тһе George Washing- 
ton University based on the relationship of course content, interrelation 
of methods and prerequisites, and similarity of background and view- 


point: 

т. The Division of Languages and Literatures.—The departments of Cl: ssical 
La . Germanic Languages and Literatu and 
Ro 

2. Th he Physical Sciences.—The departments 
of Bioch atics, Pharmacology, Physics, and Statistics 
3. The D atural Sciences.—The departments of Anatomy, Bac- 
teriology, Biology, Botany, Geography, Geology, Neurology, Pathology, Physiol- 
ogy, Psychology 

4. The Div сі departments of Accounting, Busi 
ness Ас Education, History, Law, Philosophy, P tical 


Science, Speech. 
'The departments under these University divisions function for Colum- 
bian College only in such fields of study as are appropriate for a senior 


college of arts, letters, and sciences. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in Columbian College are subject to, and are expected 10 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGIS- 
TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-25, and the University 
regulations stated on pages 38-44. 


PREREQUISITES 


It is assumed that a student entering Columbian College has met the 
requirements of the Junior College under the Arts and Letters curricu- 
lum or the Science curriculum. Following is a summary of these рге“ 
requisites: 

The Arts and Letters curriculum: (1) Freshman English (6 credit 
hours) and an additional sophomore-year course (6 credit hours) in 
English, American, or European literature. A first-group course in Art, 
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Classical Languages, or Philosophy may be substituted for the sopho- 


more course in English. 


guage requirement, page 55), 


(2) Two college years (at least 12 credit 
hours) of a single foreign language or the equivalent (see foreign-lan- 


are required. 


A transfer 


student who 


has had foreign-language courses in another institution meeting 4 ог 5 


times a week m ty have acquired as much as 12 credit hours in a foreign 


language without having taken four terms (two full years). Such a stu- 
dent is required to take additional work here in the same language until 


he has completed four terms (or an equivalent combination of high school 


years and college terms). 


Social studies, chosen 


Әсіепсе, Economics, or Sociology, is required. 


(3 


from first group courses in 


(4) 


) At least one year (6 credit hours) in 


History, Political 
At least one year 


(6 or 8 credit hours) of a laboratory science (Biology, Botany, Chem- 
istry, Physics, or Zoology) is required. 


The remaining hours of the Junior College program (roughly a mini- 
mum of 22 to 24 hours) should be devoted to the prerequisite courses 
required by the prospective major department (as stated following the 
departmental staff in the courses of instruction section of the CATALOGUE) 
07 recommended by the advisers in the field-of-study major (see pam- 
phlets prepared by the respective advisers), together with appropriate 


electives, 


The Science curriculum requirements in English are the same as those 
9f the Arts and Letters curriculum, except that a year of a social study 
May be substituted for the sophomore requirement in English, Art, or 
Philosophy ; in other words, the sophomore English and social studies 


Teq 


luirements are combined, and may be met by taking at least 6 credit 


hours in English, Art, Classical Languages, Philosophy, or a social study. 

he foreign-language requirement is the same as for the Arts and Let- 
ters curriculum, except that French or German is specified. At least 6 
Credit hours in Mathematics must be taken; additional work in Mathe- 
Matics is required of prospective majors in Chemistry or Physics. In 


Science, 
Sciences, bearing in mind the 
Which he expects to major 


от Mathematics and Physics for majors in Chemistry). 


the student should take courses in both biological and physical 


prerequisites stated by the department under 
as well as specified prerequisites in certain 
*Partments (such as Mathematics and Chemistry for majors in Physics, 


А transfer student admitted to Columbian College with deficiencies in 
reshman or sophomore work (whether in amount or in distribution of 
Courses), corresponding to the programs outlined above, is required to 
gin to make up such deficiencies immediately upon admission to Colum- 
lan College, and to carry courses for the purpose each term until all 

© general education requirements described above are satisfied. Stu- 


“из transferring from the School of Government must complete pre- 
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Columbian College requirements in science and in Sophomore English 
(or Art, Classical Languages, or Philosophy), as prescribed in the Arts 


and Letters curriculum. 


AMOUNT оғ WORK 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not 
more than seventeen credit hours. А student employed more than twenty- 
four hours a week, who is not on probation, may take not more than ten 
credit hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may 
take not more than nineteen credit hours. Ап employed student who 
meets the same standard may take not more than twelve credit hours. 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 
fact immediately to the Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule may 
be made, if necessary, to bring his program within the Faculty's limita- 
tions upon the amount of work to be carried by an employed student. 


ATTENDANCE 


Тһе student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in м hich 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in 
charge before provision is made for the student to make up the work 
missed. Excessive absence in any course will lead to loss of credit in 
that course, even though other requirements, such as tests, term-papers, 


and examinations, are met. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has completed less than thirty credit hours in Columbian 
College, and who has registered his major at the Office of the Registrar, 
is classed as a junior. А student who has completed thirty credit hours in 
Columbian College, including at least one course in his major, is classed 
as a senior. А student who has satisfactorily completed the work for the 
Bachelor's degree, and w hose program of study has been approved and 


filed in the Office of the Registrar, is classed as a master in course. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity» 
with special interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitte 
in- 
ject 


to undertake independent study under the personal direction of an 
structor, in accordance with the rules of the division in which the sub 
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falls. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credits as 


designated in the list of courses of instruction in the CATALOGUE. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HoME-STUDY COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study 


courses. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 
of Columbian College, the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science is conferred. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum 
leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine is offered. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 
For the residence requirement, see page 41. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 38 and 39. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point index 
of at least 2.00. In addition, he must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.50 in his major subject.* Grades in courses taken at other institu- 
tions are not considered in computing the quality-point index. 

In computing the quality-point index in the major, all second-group 
and third-group courses in the major field taken at The George Washing- 
ton University are included, even though minimum requirements for the 
Major may have been exceeded, except when registration for graduate 
credit is approved. Grades received in first-group courses are not соп- 
sidered, 

Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or be placed on probation. A student remains on probation as long 
as his quality-point index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed 
by the Committee on Scholarship. 

Suspension.—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.50 or 
who is placed on probation for a third term, whether successive or after 
ап interval, is suspended. 


. t е E 4 r ” 
cept in a Field-of-Study Major, in which ability to pass the Major Examination is ac 
Pted аз meeting qualitative requirements in the major field 
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A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after an interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to 
the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing that during his 
absence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate 
that he will profit by readmission. А student suspended twice for poor 
scholarship will not be readmitted. 

For the purpose of these rules, the summer sessions are considered a 
term. 

Тһе foregoing scholarsh 
schedule only when he has undertaken a minimum of fifteen credit hours. 


ip rules are applied to a student with a limited 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


Тһе curriculum requirements for the Bachelor's degrees include at 
least sixty credit hours beyond the requirements of the Junior College 
(the curriculum in Arts and Letters or in Science) and the satisfactory 
completion of the major. Each program must be approved by the major 
adviser and by the Dean. 

At least tw enty-four credit hours of the last sixty credit hours counted 
towards the Bachelor's degree must be taken in subjects* not included 
in the major field or department. The student should consult his major 
adviser at each registration regarding the inclusion in his program of 
suitably distributed electives, with a view to meeting this requirement 
before graduation. 

Except for students registered for the combined degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, not more than twelve credit hours of 
professional courses may be included in the one hundred and twenty 
credit hours required for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 
Columbian College students electing professional courses under this rule 
must obtain the approval, in advance, of the Dean of Columbian College: 
Ordinarily courses in Physical Education and technical courses in Edu- 
cation will not be approved for credit toward a degree in Columbian 
College. 

After selecting a curriculum, a student may not change to another 
except by permission of the Dean and on condition that he fulfill the 
requirements of the curriculum to which he changes as of the date when 
the change is approved by the Dean. 

Each student is required to select and file with the Registrar a choice 
of major upon entering Columbian College. He may change the major 
only with the consent of the Dean and of the department or division 


‚ Biology, Botany, erg e Classical Languages and Literatures, Economics, 
Geography, Geology, Germa nguages and | tures, History, Journalism ( 
I phy 6 з, ec саа Psychology, Relig Romance Languages and Litera 
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concerned, and must meet the requirements for the major to which he 
changes as of the date when the change is approved by the Dean. 

First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to undergraduate- 
major programs, but because of their introductory character may not be 
Counted as part of such programs. (See "Explanation of Course Num- 
bers”,) 

Students transferring from other institutions with major requirements 
wholly or substantially met will, nevertheless, be required to complete 
Satisfactorily at least twelve credit hours of approved work in the major 
field in The George Washington University in order to receive a Bach- 
elor’s degree. This work will count as part of the minimum residence 
requirement. 

Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A student de- 
Siring to omit a required or prerequisite course may take such examina- 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
be relieved of the curriculum o: prerequisite requirement in that subject 
and may qualify for registration in an advanced course. Passing of this 
*xamination shall not entitle him to any credit toward the degree. A 
Student desiring to take such examinations should make written request 
9f the Dean and pay the required fee at the Office of the Comptroller 
before the date of the examination specified in the University calendar. 

Use of Correct English.—Any student whose English in any course 
Whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be reported by the instructor to 
the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of English. The Chairman 
9f the Committee may assign supplementary work, without academic 
Credit, varying in amount with the needs of the student. If the work 
Prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. 

* granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make up any such 
eficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee and the Dean. 


Bachelor of Arts 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one 
Of the following major fields, must be approved by the major adviser 
and by the Dean. 

Major Fields.—American Thought and Civilization, Art (Apprecia- 
tion or Drawing and Painting), Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, 
nglish Literature, French Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic 

Anguages and Literatures, History, Journalism (News-Editorial or 

ublic Relations), Latin American Civilization and Culture, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, 
0°] ору, Spanish American Literature, Spanish Literature, Speech, 
tatistics Zoology. 

Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine.—A 
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candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine must: (1) complete the premedical college requirements (see 
pages 15-16); (2) fulfill the Columbian College residence requirement of 
at least thirty credit hours; (3) obtain the approval of the Dean of 
Columbian College at the time of entering the School of Medicine; (4) 
obtain the recommendation of the Dean of the School of Medicine at 
the completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the School 
of Medicine, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be con- 
ferred (professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy 
the major requirement for the combined degrees) ; (5) maintain through- 


out the entire course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


Bachelor of Science 


Тһе work of the junior and senior years, including a major іп one о! 
the sciences mentioned below, must be approved by the major depart- 
ment or division and by the Dean. 


Biological Sciences Physical Sciences 
Biology Chemistry 
Botany Mathematics 
Zoology Physics 


Statistics 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR * 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the field of-study 
major and the departmental major. 


Tue FıeLo-or-Stupy MAJOR 


Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of cO” 
ordinated study and is under the supervision of the division or divisions 
concerned. 

Тһе Field-of-Study Major requires no specific number of credit hours, 
no specific program of courses, and no specific quality-point index for 
the major, although the student is required to meet the over-all genera 
requirements for the degree (at least 120 credit hours, plus require 
physical education, with a quality-point index of at least 2.00). The 
Major Examination in the Field-of-Study Major replaces all of the tra- 
ditional quantitative and qualitative requirements for a major. Ability t° 
pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demonstration 
that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledg® 


* For a complete description of the undergraduate major, see the special bulletin. 
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of his major usually defined in terms of credit hours, courses, grades, 
and a better-than-average quality-point index. А pamphlet prepared 
under the direction of the adviser in the field of study and obtainable 
either from the adviser or from the Office of the Dean of Columbian 
College provides the information needed by the prospective student, who 
should place himself under the direction of the appropriate adviser imme- 
diately upon completing Junior College work and beginning his junior 
year (the first senior-college year) in Columbian College. 

The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual 
development of the individual student. Programs in the same major 
may vary, depending upon the individual student's background, previous 
study, reading habits, and aptitudes. The student is expected to consult 
his adviser frequently, and the special proseminar offered in the field 
gives him further opportunity for individual advice and direction in pur- 
Suing a program especially adapted to his needs and abilities. А close 
Student-adviser relationship is essential for the student's success under 
the Field-of-Study Major plan. 

The following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: (1) American 
Thought and Civilization, (2) Biology, (3) English Literature, (4) 
French Literature, (5) History, (6) Latin American Civilization and 
Culture, (7) Philosophy, (8) Spanish American Literature, (9) Spanish 
Literature, (10) Statistics, (11) Zoology. 

The major in Biology extends broadly over the work of its division; 
and those in American Thought and Civilization and in Latin American 
Civilization and Culture involve studies in two divisions, those of Lan- 
Guages and Literatures and of Social Studies. The other Field-of-Study 
Majors, with the exception of the major in Spanish American Literature, 
Teplace departmental majors in their respective fields. A candidate for 
а Bachelor’s degree with a major in Biology, English Literature, French 
Literature, History, Philosophy, Spanish Literature, Statistics, or Zool- 
9gy must elect a Field-of-Study Major. 


Proseminar in the Major 


For the convenience of the student a proseminar is offered in each field 
of study, under the supervision of the division in which the major is 
taken. This course, planned and administered by the professor or adviser 
9f the major subject, will advise, guide, and instruct the student in his 
Teading, study, and laboratory exercises in order to assist him in gaining 
* coordinated knowledge of his field. It is a presentation of the content 
and methods of the major field as a whole through the organization and 
“Ordination of the knowledge obtained in the various formal courses in 
Me major subject and of material not usually included in such courses. 
18 course is not required. Six credit hours, but no qualitative grade, 
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may be assigned. When registered in this course, the student will have 
the privilege of visiting, subject to the approval of the instructor, any 
other course offered in the College. (Regular attendance in a course, 
either for credit or as an auditor, requires registration and payment 01 
tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the student who has been ac- 


cepted as a candidate under that specific major. 


Tue Major EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be taken by the student at the 
close of the senior year; in the case of a student on a limited schedule, 
the Major Examination may be taken not earlier than one calendar year 
before graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major Examination 
may, at the discretion of the Columbian College Committee on Studies, 
be reexamined at a later regular major-examination period. The edu- 
cational committees of the respective divisions will have general super- 
vision of the preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examinations. 
Major Examinations will be held in each regular term on dates fixed by 
the respective educational committees, but in no case later than January 
15 for the fall term, May 15 for the spring term, and August 7 for the 
summer term. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are specifically 
defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of 
a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in all second-group courses taken in 
the major field. The minimum specific requirements for Departmental 
Majors are listed below the staff of instruction of the department con- 
cerned in the section of the CATALOGUE devoted to courses of instruction. 
The Executive Officer of the Department, or his representative at rej is 
tration, should be consulted concerning the student's program- of courses, 
and the entire program, including electives, must be approved by the 
Department. "Тһе student is also expected to consult the Executive Off- 


сег or adviser in all matters affecting his program of studies, such 85 


changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially concerning his 
progress in his courses. As far as possible the close student-adviser rela- 
tionship developed in the Field-of-Study Major will be cultivated also in 
Departmental Majors. 


Until further notice Departmental Majors will be offered in the fol- 
lowing: Art (Appreciation, Drawing and Painting), Botany, Chemistry, 
Economics, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literature’ 
Journalism (News-Editorial or Public Relations), Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and Speech. 


Columbian College 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
Columbian College, the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science 
is conferred, 


DEFINITION OF THE MasTER'S WORK 


The study leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master of 
Science is a comprehensive survey of a field of knowledge. It is a con- 
tinuation of the work of the student's undergraduate major and involves 
à greater acquaintance with scholarly method. 

The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to previous 
Preparation, residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign (Eu- 
гореап) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 
essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. "Тһе student's 
knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 
of his Master's Examination (together with such other examinations in- 
Volving special skills or techniques as the department or division may 
require), is the basis upon which the Master's degree is conferred. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts is offered in 
the following fields: 

American Literary and Cultural History, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English and American Litera- 
ture, English Literature, French Literature, Geography, Geology, Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures, History, International Relations, Latin 
American Civilization and Culture, Mathematics, Pharmacology, Phi- 
Osophy, Physics, Physiology, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, 
Spanish American Literature, Spanish Literature, Statistics, Zoology. 

Special programs involving coordinated work in two or more depart- 


Ments may be arranged with the approval of the appropriate division or 
divisions. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science is offered 
' the following fields: 

Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 

athematics, Pharmacology, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Statistics, 

oology, 

Special programs involving coordinated work in two or more depart- 


п - ~ а ay 
tents may be arranged with the approval of the appropriate division or 
Visions, 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


An academic year of residence in Columbian College is required, 1.е., 
completion of a minimum of thirty credit hours of work including the 
thesis, which is counted as the equivalent of six credit hours of course 
work. Summer term work may be counted in residence, but in no case 
may the period of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven w eeks. Not 


by 


more than twelve credit hours (which must be approved in advance 
the Dean of Columbian College) may be taken in another school or divi- 
sion of this University, and such work may not be counted toward both 
a degree in that school or division and the Master's degree in Columbian 
College. No part of the minimum requirement may be taken elsewhere. 
All work for the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science must 
be completed within a maximum of three years, unless the Dean's Council 
considers the circumstances so unusual as to justify an extension of time. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the 
Dean upon recommendation of the Division under which the student is 


working. Regarding the system of grading, see pages 38 and 39. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The student’s program of studies must be outlined in detail at the 
beginning of his work, in triplicate, on forms available at the Office of 
the Dean. Each program is subject to the approval of the department 
and the division. The program may be revised as the occasion requires, 
but any change necessitates a repetition of the procedure just described. 

Courses numbered from 1 to 100 may not be credited toward the 
Master’s degrees, but may in certain instances be required as a basis for 
advanced work. (See "Explanation of Course Numbers".) 

А student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master's degree is strongly advised $0 
to plan his program from the beginning that work for the lower degree 
may help to prepare him for the higher. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


А student must be admitted to candidacy before he begins the last half 
of his work for the Master's degree. Application for admission to candi- 
dacy is made on a form obtained at the Office of the Registrar, and must 
be approved by the appropriate representative of the department or divi- 


sion and by the Dean. If a prospective candidate, in his previous аса” 
demic work, has not substantially satisfied the prerequisites for the 
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Master's degree, including the undergraduate major as defined by the 
5 ^ к 
appropriate department ог division, he will not be admitted to candidacy 


until such deficiency has been made up. He may make up his deficiencies 


by electing appropriate courses in addition to those counted towards his 


degree. 

Before being admitted to candidacy the student must also show that he 
has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate foreign-language 
department) of at least one modern foreign (European) language, se 


lected by the division under which he is studying. A student whose field 


is a modern foreign language or literature may not offer that language 


nent. Any Master's can 
didate who chooses to meet the Master's language requirement in French 


or German and has not passed the French or German foreign language 


in satisfaction of the reading-knowledge requ 


examination by the end of fifteen attempted credit hours must register 
for French 107 or German 107 as part of his next registration. "Тһе 
Master's reading examination will be given during the first week of the 
course and again at the end. Those who pass the first examination are 


excused from the course and will receive a refund of tuition. 


Tue Master’s THESIS 


The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. 
The main purpose of a Master's thesis is to demonstrate the student's 
ability to make independent use of the information and training acquired 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
Constructive powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thesis must 
be no later than the beginning of the final year of preparation, unless the 
Professor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning of 
the final term. The choice of the thesis subject must be approved by the 
Professor in charge of the student's field and recorded in the Office of 
the Registrar by the date announced in the University calendar. Regis- 
tration for the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of three credit hours 
4 term for two successive terms. In exceptional cases, and with the 
Approval of the professor in charge of the thesis, the student may register 
for the entire six credit hours during a single term. Тһе typewritten 
thesis in its final form must be submitted by the student for the approval 
Of the professor in charge of the student's field and of the educational 
Committee of the division concerned, not later than the date announced 
In the University calendar. Requirements regarding the form of the 
thesis are stated on page 42, and additional information will be supplied 
by the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
Academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 


of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
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is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
out further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 


beyond the two-year period the student must register for it again, and 


pay tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


Tue Master’s EXAMINATION 


[п addition to such other examinations as may be required, the candi 
date must pass a general written examination on the major subject. 


Examinations will be held on dates fixed by the respective educational 
committees, but in no case later than January 15 for the fall term, 
May 15 for the spring term, and August 7 for the summer term. The 
provisions of the field-of-study plan for undergraduate majors which 
concern the general examination for the major also apply to the Master's 
Examination. А candidate who fails to pass the Master's Examination 
may, in exceptional circumstances and with the specific approval of the 
division concerned, repeat the examination, but only aíter the lapse of 


опе term. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the 
examination will be permitted, 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 


Languages 

Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

George Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Profe ssor of Political Science 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Pr ofessor of Law 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Vood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
Pau] William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

“ауғзоп Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

ohn Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
“0uis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

aul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 

'amue] Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

harles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 


9ward Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 


History 
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'inchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
Fred Salisbury T ` Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
Warren Andrew, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Anatomy 

Chester E lwood L eese, Ph.D., Pr ofessor of Phy siology 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Angus Maclvor ( iriffin, Ph. ^ Professor of Bacteri 
Carleton Ravmond Treadwell, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
William Webster Diehl, Ph. D. Adjunct Professor M ycology 
Antonio Al nso A.M., SPR Sing ax MUSE of Spanish 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Associate Professor of Politi- 


Curtis I d Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psych 10104) 
Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European History 


Marv I Rob xs Ph.D.. Associate Professor of Bacteriology 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH | 


Ph.D., Principal Chemist, National Cancer Institute; Tissue 
tion in Biochemistry 
‘olm, Dr. rer. pol, Economist Council of Economic Advisers, 
Office of the President; Public Finance; National Income 
Galtsoff. Ph.D., Senior Biologist, Fish and Wildlife Service 
it of the Interior; Invertebrate Zoology 
Office of German and Austrian Affairs, 
litical Affairs, United States Department of 


Division 

State; International Politics and Organization 

Henry Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Management Consultant, Washington, 
D. C.; Personnel Psychology 

James Manson Hundley, B.S., M.D., Assistant Chief, Laboratory of 
Biochemistry and Nutrition; Chief, Section on Physiology and Bio 
chemistry of Nutrition, National Institutes of Health; Physiology 
of Nutriti 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Director of the Office of Educa 
tional Exchange, United States Department of State; International 
Relations: The Far East | 

Solomon КиШ Ph.D., Chief, Research and Development Division 
United States Department of Defense; Statistics: Multiv iate 
Analysis 

Ladislaus Laszlo Marton, Ph.D., Physicist, Atomic Physic s, Electronics 
Division, National Bureau of — Is; Electron Optics 

Elliott Waters Montroll, Ph.D., Resear: , Professor, тізіміне Fluid 
Dynamics and Mathematics; Td Physics 

Jacques . Jacobus Polak, Ph. D., Assistant Director, Research Department, 


International Monetary Fund; International Economics 


The Graduate Council 


Waldo Lasalle Schmitt, Ph.D., Head Curator of Zoology, United States 
National Museum; Invertebrate Zoology: Crustacea 

Leonard Peter Schultz, Ph.D., Curator of Fishes, United States National 
Museum; Vertebrate Zoology: Ichthyology 

Lyman Bradford Smith, Ph.D., Associate Curator, Division of Phanero- 
gams, Department of Botany, Smithsonian Institution; Taxonomy 

Alberto Vazquez, Ph.D., Foreign Affairs Specialist, Division of Research 
for American Republics, Office of Intelligence Research, United 
States Department of State; Latin American Literature 

Erwin Paul Vollmer, Ph.D., Research Physiologist, Naval Medical Re- 
search Institute; Endocrinology 

Henry Welch, Ph.D., Chief, Division of Penicillin Control and Im- 
munology, United States Food and Drug Administration; Anti- 
biotics 

Willard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Scientist Director, United States 
Public Health Service; Chief, Zoology Laboratory, National Insti- 
tutes of Health; Parisitology 

Ralph Aubrey Young, M.B.A., Ph.D., Director, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Interna- 
tional Finance 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
Search leading only to the degree of Doctor oí Philosophy. It was 
established in 1930 to replace the Graduate School which had formerly 
administered work for the Master’s as well as the Doctor’s degrees. 
The Graduate Council provides a doctoral discipline which moves freely 
Across administrative lines dividing departments of instruction or fields 
of Study. It gives personal supervision to a limited number of students, 


fach of whom has his own consultative committee, examinations, and 
Tesearch direction. 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


The following fields of research have been authorized by the Gradu- 
ate Council as those in which doctoral investigations and dissertations 
May be undertaken. The supporting fields of study required of all can- 
didates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are specified for each 
individual student by his Consultative Committee before admission to 
Study under the Council. 


This 


list of fields is subject to such changes as the educational resources 
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of the University may direct. The prospective student may address рге- 
liminary inquiries concerning his research interests to the member of the 
Council who is in charge of the field, or to the Chairman of the Graduate 
Council. 


Anatomy 
(1) Gerontology; (2) Cytology Andrew 


Bacteriolo gy 


biology; (2) Immunity in Tuberculosis; (3) Parr 


Problems lical Bacteriology especial reference to 
Diagnostic Methods and Immunization 
testinal Microbiology; (2) Immunology: Antigenic Analysis Griffin 
tics Welch 
Robbins 
Biochemistry 
(1) Carbohydrate Metabolism; (2) Nutrition (emphasis on Roe 
vitamins); (3) Pathological Chemistry 
Lipids Treadwell 
Tissue Respiration Burk 
Biology 
Cytology Bowman 
Botany 
(1) Mycology; (2) Plant Pathology Diehl 
Plant Physiology Yocum 
Taxonomy Smith 
Chemistry 
Organic Wrenn 
Inorganic Naeser 
Physical: Solubilities Van Еуега 
Economics 
1 71479) 2) History о Burns 


History 
European: Nationalism Kayser 
"e (1) Diplomatic since 1815; (2) The Modern Near Davison 
“ав! 


United States: (1) Social; (2) Economi Gray 
United States: (1) Diplomatic; (2) Political Merrima® 


The Graduate Council 


Law 


Trade Regulation: Trade Practices and Antitrust Laws 
Jurisprudence 


Literatures and Languages 
English: (1) Sixteenth Century Drama; (2) Seventeenth 
Century Drama 
English: Eighteenth Century Drama 
American: Literary Nationalism 


German: (1) Germanic Philology; (2) Comparative Philology 


Romance: (1) Romance Linguistics; (2) Old and Middle 
French; (3) Old Spanish 

Romance: Modern Spanish Literature 

Romance: Latin American Literature 

Romance: (1) Sixteenth Century French Literature; (2) 
Modern French Literature 


Romance: Seventeenth Century French Literature 


Mathematics 
Algebra: Finite Groups 
Geometry: Differential Geometry 
Analysis: Infinite Series 
Pharmacology 
(1) Chemotherapy; (2) Drug Metabolisn 
Physics 
Experimental: Electronics 
Electron Optics 


Theoretical: (1) Relativity; (2) Nuclear; (3) Astrophysics 
heoretical: The Solid State 


Phy 


Siology 


(1) Nutrition and Endocrines: (2) Cardiovascular System 
(1) Blood Pressure Studies; (2) Neuro-Muscular Studies 
Physiology of Nutrition 


*ndocr inc logy 


М 4: ж 
E ШР, al Science 


United States: (1) The Legislative Pr cess; 
Organization and Adm ustration 
nternational: The Far East 

Aternational: Comparative Government and Political Theory 
nternational: International Politics and Organization 
Mternational Law: (1) War and Neutrality; (2) Arbitration 

Psychiatry 
Prob] 


Governmental 


ems of Treatment (M.D. degree required for admission) 
Psychology 


Counseling and Guidance 
(1) Psychological Measurements; (2) Abnormal Psy 


chology 


Su ne 
Bolwell 


Doyle 
Alonso 
Vázquez 


Keating 


Protzman 


Johnston 
Taylor 


Mears 


Smith 


Brown 
Marton 
Gamow 


Montr 


West 

Johnstone 
Krau 
Hadse 


Brewer 


Overholser 


Dreese 


Hunt 
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Tuthi 


Social 
Pers chology Hubbard 
Statistics 
(1) Theoretical: Probability and Sampling; (2) Applied: Econ- Weida 
Multivariate Analysis Kullback 
Zoolo 7% 
yology Young 
and Physiology Galtsoft 
Schmitt 
гоа Wright 
( па Могр i Hansen 
Schultz 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


For ad student must possess adequate preparation for ad- 


vanced study, i ng satisfactory Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, ОГ 


the equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity 
for creative scholarship. Previous graduate study should have been 10 
] 7 
i 


the same general field as that proposed for doctoral study. 
- E г 


Before ; lying, the student should have personal interviews with the 


Chairman of the Council and the professor in charge of the central field 
of study. 

After application blank and transcripts of previous academic training 

emonstrate his ability to read either 

1$ major interest. Both French and 


have been filed the student must d 
French or German in the field of ! ; 
German are required without exception, but only one at the time ot 
admission. The student then meets his personal admission committee 
which makes its recommendations to the Council. "Тһе committee таў 


specify additional prerequisites for the student's doctoral program. 


STUDY FOR THE COUNCIL FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION 


The discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The first 15 
made up of study in related fields of learning which support the genera 
area of research concentration, culminating in the Council Fellowship 


Examination. The second stage is composed of research and investiga” 
tion of a particular project in a special field and the presentation of suc 
research in a written dissertation, culminating in the Final Examination. 

At the beginning of the student's program of study leading to the 
Council Fellowship Examination, a consultative committee is assigned t? 


direct his work in a group of fields of learning, usually five or six 1f 
number, deemed necessary to insure his breadth of knowledge апа gen” 


eral competence for continuing independent rescarch, as well as to sup” 


The Graduate Council 


port the dissertation project in his central field. Members of the con- 
Sultative committee will advise the student concerning the scope and 
content of these supporting fields, and will assist the student in prepara- 
tion for his examination in them. 


This advanced study may be done by attending courses of instruction 
and graduate seminars, by conference with members of the student's 
Committee, and by independent means. The examination, however, not 
credits or grades for work done in courses, is the sole test of the stu- 
dent's ability to enter upon the second phase of his doctoral discipline. 
The examination is a series of written tests usually extending over a 
Period of one week. 'The major portion of a day is given to each part 


01 the examination covering one of the fields of study on the student's 


Program. If the results of the examination are satisfactory the student 
IS admitted as a Fellow of the Graduate Council, to pursue his special- 


ized study and research under the supervision of a member of the Council. 


ІН, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


After the student has been inducted as a Fellow of the Council and his 
research program has been arranged, he is responsible only to the mem- 


*r of the Council who directs his research project. As a Fellow, he 
May attend general meetings of the Council and participate in the pro- 
Brams of research discussion, and enjoy unrestricted 
demic 
cil 


use of all the aca 
facilities of the University. When necessary, the Graduate Coun- 
makes provision for sending the Fellow to some other institution, 
„Огагу, or laboratory for special study in connection with his doctoral 
Investigation, 


The doctoral dissertation is required of as evidence of 
ability 

lity to perform scholarly research and its results. An 
ехе : gii. j; 

Xtended summary of the dissertation is publ eriodical volume 


pu { 
y the University for distribution to other institutions and libraries. 
Tinted copies of detailed regulations concerning the dissertation are 
8 : Y 4 
“Pplied to all candidates for the doctorate. 
WI 
{ hen the 
0 ın ЕЗ - 
ot the Council in charge of the research project, the Fellow is presented 


!or his final 
Public. 


completed dissertation has been approved by the member 


examination. This examination is oral and open to the 

Гһе committee of examiners includes not only members of the 

9unci] c ent in the research field losely related subie 
Competent in the research held or in closely related sub ects, 


Ut also at least two qualified experts from other research institutions 


Dro ve e Le " . . 
ж to the University to participate in the examination. If the 
0 ‚ OW satisfies the examining committee concerning the high quality and 
IBinality of his contribution to knowledge as well as his mastery of 


Че Scho] 


arship and research techniques of his field, the Council recom- 
Mends hir 


n for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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POST-DOCTORAL STUDY 


The Council expects its graduates to continue their interest in ad- 
ranced study and research, and to contribute to its program. АП gradu- 
ates are listed as Associate Fellows and, upon request, will receive 
notices of all general meetings. They may continue any studies in the 
University without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University library 
privileges. Such graduates are required to pay only the usual residence 
fee in order to establish their active membership in the University. The 
use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon availability, 
and the cost of all laboratory or special library materials is paid by the 
graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be made with 


the Chairman of the Council. Postdoctoral work may not be applied 
toward any degree offered by the University. 


REGULATIONS 


Candidates and Fellows in the Graduate Council are subject to, and 
are expected to familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding 
REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 21-25, and the Uni- 


versity regulations stated on pages 38-44. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


The Graduate Council expects all students to work on their doctoral 


lence, although there is no formal regulation concerning 


programs in resi 
the minimum amount of time of resident study either in preparation for 
the Council Fellowship Examination or as a Fellow of the Council en- 
gaged in doctoral research. Тһе student who undertakes either part 0! 
the doctoral program on full or limited schedule must, in accordance 
with University regulations, maintain continuous registration under the 
Graduate Council even when the Council has granted a leave of absence 
in 


for study or residence elsewhere. Failure to maintain registration 
each term of the academic year disrupts the residence status of the stu 


dent. In such case, the stud must reapply for admission to the Coun- 
cil, under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by his 
ultative committee or the member of the Council who directs hi$ 


research. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


A limited number of Teaching Fellowships are assigned annually t° 
certain departments of instruction open to doctoral students registere 
under the Graduate Council. An announcement regarding qualifications 
and application for these fellowships will be sent upon request to che 
Office of the Graduate Council. 
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In many departments of instruction graduate assistants are appointed 
to assist in the academic program. Applicants should inquire directly of 
the executive officer of the department concerned regarding vacancies and 
details of appointment. 


A pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, to 
gether with a current list of fields of research offered by the Council, 
Will be sent upon request to the Office of the Graduate Council. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


THE FACULTY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 
Medicine 

Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Director of Postgraduate Instruction 

Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Medicine 

Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 

Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology 

Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry 

Frederick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology 

Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology 

Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Professor of Otolaryngology 

Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics 

John Parks, M.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery 

Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 

James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Surgery 

Warren Andrew, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Anatomy 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

Thomas McPherson Brown, A.B., M.D., Professor of Medicine 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology 

Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pathology 

William Woodrow Stanbro, M.D., Professor of Radiology 

Charles Samuel Wise, B.S., M.D., Professor of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation 

Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

Charles Seymour Coakley, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 

Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D., C.M., Clinical Professor of 
Ophthalmology 

Radford Brown, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
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Paul Calabrisi, A.M., Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Superintendent of the University 
Hospital 


COMMITTEES * 
Tue Dean’s COUNCIL 


Joseph Hyram Roe Winfred Overholser 
Brian Blades 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF THE University HosPITAL AND 
OUTPATIENT DEPARTMENT 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Chairman 
John Parks Brian Blades 


Thomas McPherson Brown Victor Frederick Ludewig 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


John Parks, Chairman 


Brian Blades John McCallum Evans 
Paul Calabrisi 


CoMMITTEE ом CURRICULUM 


Thomas Martin Peery, Chairman 
Leland Wilbur Parr John Parks 


пап Blades Warren Andrew 


Thomas McPherson Brown 


COMMITTEE ON LiBRARY 


Chester Elwood Leese, Chairman 
John Parks Brian Blades 
thomas McPherson Brown Thomas Martin Peery 
arleton Raymond Treadwell Paul Calabrisi 
Victor Frederick Ludewig 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Angus Maclvor Griffin, Chairman 


John Parks Brian Blades 
€ Kenneth Smith Thomas McPherson Brown 
9mas Martin Peery Calvin Trexler Klopp 


* 
“сл President of the University and the Dean of the School of Medicine are members ex 
“0 of all committees 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Chairman 


Leland Wilbur Parr John Parks 
Warren Andrew Thomas McPherson Brown 


COMMITTEE ON INTERN AND RESIDENT TRAINING 


Victor Frederick Ludewig, Chairman 
John Parks Brian Blades 
Thomas McPherson Brown Thomas Martin Peery 


COMMITTEE ом HOSPITAL PRIVILEGES 


Thomas McPherson Brown, Chairman 


John Parks Brian Blades 


Apvisory COMMITTEE ON POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


Thomas Martin Peery, Chairman 


Walter Freeman Winfred Overholser 
Preston Alexander McLendon John Parks 
Brian Blades Thomas McPherson Brown 


Clayton Bernard Ethridge 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Medicine of The George Washington University was 
opened in March 1825; of the medical schools now in existence in the 
United States, it is the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The 
University Hospital and Dispensary were established in 1898 and made 
a part of the organization of the School. 

The School is a member of the Association of American Medical 
leges and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuous y 
approved by the American Medical Association. "Тһе degrees of che 
School of Medicine are recognized by all state examining boards. 


Col- 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 

Тһе work of the School is organized under the following departments? 
Anatomy; Anesthesiology; Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Мей- 
cine; Biochemistry; Dermatology and Syphilology; Medicine; Military 
Science and Tactics; Neurology and Neurological Surgery; Obstetrics 
and Gynecology ; Ophthalmology ; Otolaryngology ; Pathology; Pedi 


atrics; 


Medicine 
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Pharmacology; Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation; Physiology; Psy- 
chiatry; Radiology; Surgery; and Urology. 

The salient features in the method of instruction are thorough labora- 
tor training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with recitations and 
lectures to clarify the many problems presented. Courses of clinical 
instruction are included in the announcements of the clinical depart- 
ments. The clinical material in the various hospitals and outpatient 
departments is utilized to the fullest extent for both clinical instruction 
and laboratory work, 

Each of the first three years of the medical curriculum is divided into 
two terms of sixteen weeks. First-year students begin their study with 
а one-week orientation program. The senior year includes, in addition 
to the two sixteen-week terms, an eight-week summer term. One half 
0# the senior class begins the summer term immediately upon completion 
9f the junior year; the other half begins eight weeks later. Within 
Certain limitations, students may elect the period of attendance and the 
Service of assignment. There are no formal classes or examinations 
during this period. 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


The George Washington University Hospital—The hospital, with a 
Capacity of 400 beds, was opened in 1948. "This splendid edifice, which 
is one of the outstanding hospitals in the United States, is completely 
furnished with the latest and most scientific apparatus and equipment. 
Its purpose is to supplement existing hospital resources in the District of 
Columbia for the care of the sick and the injured; the education of 
Physicians, nurses, and technicians; and the advancement of medical 
knowledge. 


The hospital is staffed and controlled by the Faculty of the George 
Vashington University School of Medicine, and it provides excellent 
Clinical material for the instruction of medical students. Virtually every 
Specialty in the fields of medicine and surgery has assigned space and 
*quipment in both the outpatient department and the bed-patient section 
of this modern institution, 

M edical School Building.—The building housing the School of Medi- 
Cine is à five-story structure with lecture rooms, classrooms, students' 
a and the following laboratories: anatomy, histology and embry- 

£y, biochemistry, pathology, and clinical microscopy. 

a tboratoriei —A four-story laboratory building is adjacent to the 
а building. Тһе major laboratories are for bacteriology, 
EM preventive medicine, and pharmacology. They are fully 

d to enable students to pursue adequately the laboratory courses 
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and to acquire the technical skill necessary in modern clinical and inves- 
tigative work, 

Research Building.—The Research Building houses the George Wash- 
ington University Cancer Clinic; special laboratories of the National 
Cancer Institute; and special laboratories concerned with the biochemical, 


pharmacological, and cytological aspects of cancer research; pharma- 


cological laboratories for the synthesis and study of radiocarbon drugs; 
and other research laboratories of the Biochemistry, Physiology, and 
Surgery departments. 

Medical Library.—The Medical Library contains a selected reference 
collection of more than 10,000 volumes, currently obtains important new 
medical works, and regularly receives the principal medical journals. 

Inter-library loan service is maintained by close cooperation with other 


medical and scientific libraries throughout Washington and vicinity. 
Тһе Medical Library is open from 9:00 А.М. to 9:00 Р.М. each class 
day, Monday through Friday, and from 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 Р.М. Saturday. 
Тһе Medical Library maintains a branch in Room 6037-A of the Uni- 
versity Hospital for reference, research, and inter-library loan service. 


It is open from 2:00 to 6:00 Р.м. Monday through Friday. 
GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


The Library of the Surgeon General's Office of the United States 
^ 


Army is the most complete general medical library in the world. In 


ion to its great collections of medical works, all leading medical 
periodicals of the world are available. This Library, as well as the 
Library of Congress, the Public Library, and the many excellent libraries 
of the various government departments, is available to students and 
teachers through a service maintained by the Medical School Library: 
Тһе Army Insti 


conditions met in n 


ute of Pathology affords opportunity for studying the 


tary and general medicine and surgery. Its collec 
tion of anat« mic 1 ind р thological spe imens is unequaled in this coun- 
try. The Museum of Hygiene, the National Museum, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Botanic Gardens, and the Department of Agriculture 
all afford opportunities for study in Medicine and its allied sciences. 


CLINICS 


The city of Washington, with about a million inhabitants, provides 
ample clinical material. The University Hospital and Outpatient De 
partment furnish clinical facilities and a large proportion of the materials 
studied in the courses in pathology and clinical pathology. 

The University Hospi 


Dean, who is also Medical Director of the Hospital. This insures the 


1.—All clinics are under the supervision of the 
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highest possible utilization of available clinica] material for teaching 
purposes and the proper supervision of clinicians and students; it brings 
the individual student into direct contact with patients and requires him 
to do, under authoritative supervision, the clinical and laboratory work 
necessary for diagnosis and treatment; and it permits proper interpreta- 
tion of the conditions occurring during the progress of cases and pro- 
motes the keeping of adequate records. Clinical and clinico-pathological 
conferences are held in which the history of cases, the physical findings, 
laboratory records, and the post-mortem pathology, when available, are 
Presented and correlated, 

The Outpatient Department.—The Outpatient Department has clinical 
facilities for each Service in the Hospital. Fourth-year students are 
assigned in rotation by section for clinical instruction in the Outpatient 
Department. 

Cancer Clinic.— The facilities of the Cancer Detection Clinic are 
available to medical students. In addition the diagnosis and treatment 
Of various forms of neoplasms are presented. "Тһе results of the treat- 
ment of neoplasms are evaluated by tollo up studies, 

The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial, for cancer and allied 
diseases, was affiliated with The George Washington University in July 
1948. Тһе purposes of this clinic аге (1) to provide care for cancer 
Patients, through group consultations within a cancer organization, and 
(2) to provide training for physicians in the field of oncology. 

Gallinger Municipal Hospital.—Clinical instruction is available in all 
ranches of medicine. A great wealth of clinical material is afforded i 
this hospital and by седан of the municipal authorities of the District 
of Columbia, members of the Faculty of this School of Medicine, who 
Are nominated by this University, are assigned approximately one-third 


0 : % 2e "гъ, 
Í the patients for treatment and clinical study. Third-year students 


Serve their clinical clerkships at this institution. 
Childrens Hospital.—Clinical instruction in pediatrics, dermatology, 
and orthopedic surgery. 
Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.—Clinical instruction in 
Medicine, surgery, and the specialties. 
8t. Elisabeth: Hospital.—Clinical instruction in mental and nervous 
= medicine, post-mortem work, and gross pathology. This hospital 
OO beds is maintained by the United States Government. The 
Psychiatric clinic is one of the largest in the world. 
са Hospital —Clinical instruction in medicine and surgery is 
ie wd and fourth-year students are assigned in rotation by sections 
ical clerkships. 
“alter Reed General Hospital.—Clinical instruction is available in 
branches of medicine and surgery. Fourth-year students are assigned 


in ro 
tation by sections for clinical instruction. 


all | 
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ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations stated on pages 12-25. 

Registration in the School of Medicine is for a period of one academic 
year. After the student has entered the courses of instruction he is 
obligated: for the full tuition for the academic year. No part of the 
tuition will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause. 
Acceptance by the School of a student's fees does not in any way obligate 
the School to accept the student for any subsequent year. 

A fee of $5 to defray the costs of completing the records for final 
consideration for admission must accompany each application. This fee 
applies to students whose premedical training was completed at this Uni- 
versity as well as to students who have not previously attended this 
University. Fees for each term are $375, payable in advance. 

Because the number of applicants far exceeds the limit of each class, 
places can be reserved for only those qualified applicants who remit à 
deposit of $100 which will be credited toward the tuition of the first 
term. Under no circumstances will this deposit be refunded. 

Credit for work will not be given until, at the completion of a labora- 
tory course, the student has replaced or paid for all articles of equipment 
or other University property which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. 
All breakage or loss not directly traceable to an individual student is 
assessed pro rata. 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


Тһе minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho- 
scope, hemocytometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $400; 
second year, $250; third year, $90; fourth year, $80; total $820. 

A fee of $1 a term is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected 10 
familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated 0f 


pages 38-44. 
ABSENCE 


a sched- 


Absence consists in being away from a class or clinic during 
uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving before 
either is dismissed. 

Excuse for absence due to sickness must be accompanied by a cert 


ificate 
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signed by the attending physician and must be filed in the office of the 
Dean. 

For every unexcused absence a department will deduct one-half of one 
per cent from the student's final grade in the subject involved. 


GRADES 


The following grading system is used: 4 (90-100); B (80-89); C 
(75-79) ; D (65-74) condition; E (below 64) failure; Inc., incomplete. 
The passing grade in each subject is C. 

А student who is conditioned in any subject will not be advanced until 
Such condition is removed and then only by authority of the Committee 
оп Scholarship. All conditions must be removed at the next make-up 
examination period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held 
at the end of each term. 


‚ А student who fails to appear at a regularly scheduled final examina- 
"ion will not be examined until the next regular examination, except by 
Special permission of the Committee on Scholarship. For make-up exami- 
nations to remove conditions, a fee of $5 will be charged for each subject. 


All students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part I 
and Part II of the National Board Examinations, except that students 
rom those states and foreign countries which do not recognize the 
‘ational Board may be exempted from Part II by action of the Com- 
Mittee on Scholarship. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


d All first-year students are given a comprehensive physical examination 
on a 3 ~ 4:9 "T. "P 
Pon admission to the School of Medicine. 'The students are informed 


of the 


hndings and advised regarding such measures as will tend to 
Maint 


ain a high standard of health. 
і addition medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis 
$ "ү H . y . . . 

е Finding Program which the School has maintained since 1938-39. 


nde 4 2 . ” ө 
т. T this program all students receive tuberculin tests. X-ray exami 
ations, < 


to reduc 
Students 
О$е dise 


In 


and such special attention from chest specialists as is necessary 
е to a minimum the dangers from tuberculosis to which medical 
are believed to be subject. Students are immunized against 
ases for which proven prophylactics exist. 
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RESERVE OFFICERS' TRAINING CORPS, U. 5. ARMY, 
MEDICAL UNIT 

A Medical Unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is estab- 
lished in this School by authority of the Secretary of the Army, and an 
officer of the Medical Corps of the Army is detailed to the University 
for supervision and instruction of the unit. 

The instruction is divided into two two-year courses, the basic and the 
advanced. Each course consists of 90 hours a year—58 hours of pre- 
scribed medical instruction given by the Medical School and 32 hours of 
military medical instruction. Students who satisfactorily complete the 
basic course may, up to the quota allowed by the Department of the 
Army, enter the advanced course. Students in the advanced course re- 
ceive, from the Government, a stipend of approximately $700. 

Students in the advanced course are required to complete the course 
and to attend a summer training period of six weeks. 

А student who successfully completes the course is recommended for à 
commission in the Medical Corps Reserve. It is the policy of the De- 
partment of the Army to give preference to graduates of this course in 
the selection for Army internship. 

Membership in the Unit, which is voluntary, is open to any physically 
fit male student who is a citizen of the United States and who is, at the 
time of enrollment, within the following specified age limits: under 29 
years for the basic course, under 31 years for the advanced course. Veter- 
ans with a minimum of six months' service receive credit for the first 
year of the basic course; those with a minimum of twelve months' service 


receive credit for both years of the basic course. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
Medicine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
must be at least twenty-one years of age, of reputable character, and fret 
of all indebtedness to the University. He must have satisfied the admis- 
sion requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than four academic 
years of study as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed all re 
quired courses, and passed satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. 


COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


the 


candidate must complete at least ninety credit hours of prescribed college 


In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
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work (at least thirty credit hours and one year of residence must be 
completed in Columbian College, the senior liberal arts college), and the 
first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfactory completion of 
the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student becomes eligible 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 


Honors 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with an 


average grade of 4 may be recommended for graduation “with dis- 
tinction,” 


INTERN AND RESIDENT TRAINING PROGRAM 


Beginning July 1, 1952, The George Washington University Hospital 
ІЗ offering rotating-type internships as classified by the Interassociation 
Committee on Internships. 


Twenty-three internships of one vear each 
Will be offered: 


thirteen in the Department of Medicine with emphasis 
9n medicine, ten in the Department of Surgery witl 
Rotating Internships, Emphasis on M edicine.—Interns will be assigned 
to Seven months of General Medicine, two months on the surgical serv- 
Ке, and one month each on neuro-psychiatry, pediatrics, and obstetrics 
and gynecology. 
tating Internships, Emphasis on Surgery.—Interns will be assigned to 
the Surgical service for nine months, to 


1 emphasis on surgery. 


general medicine for two months, 
and to obstetrics and gynecology for one month. 


POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


The School of Medicine offers annually 


a series of short intensive post- 
Bradu 


ate courses, varying somewhat from уеаг to year. 


> The series is 
“signed for physicians in practice. 


The significant advances in the vari- 
0 та d h . 
tad Specialties are presented, together with summaries of older informa- 
1 . . . ч - a p 
„N. A distinguished Guest F aculty supplements the Staff of the Med- 
ical School. 
The Kellogg Medical Lectures, inaugurated in 1948, are a series of 
етеп; ml с - 4 ê “7 
i ning lectures and clinics, designed primarily for physicians practicing 
7 . со > ^ 5 1 ` 
ч Washington and vicinity. "They are also attended by the Faculty, 
0 А " қ ж 
st graduate students, and members of the senior class of the School of 
*dicine, 
During the 
enrolled 
inform 


academic year 1950-51 approximately 110 physicians were 
In postgraduate courses. For application blanks and further 
ation, address the Director of Postgraduate Instruction, The 
"forge Washington University Hospital, Washington E ME 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST COURSE 


Тһе course for medical technologists consists of twelve consecutive 
months of didactic and practical work in all phases of clinical laboratory 
technique. The course meets the full requirements of the Registry of 
Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 
Prerequisites are 60 credit hours (two academic years) of college work 
including required credits in biology and chemistry. 

Two classes are accepted each year, one entering in September and 
the other in March. Enrollment in each class is strictly limited so that 
personal instruction can be given. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the course a certificate is awarded 
and the candidate is eligible for the certifying examination given by the 
Registry of Medical Technologists. 

For application blanks and further information, address the Director 
of Laboratories, The George Washington University Hospital, Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of the Law School 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the 
Law School 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., Secretary of the Law School 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., LL.D., Professor Emer- 
itus of Law in Residence 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 
Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Carville Dickinson Benson, А.В., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., $.].0., Professor of Law 
James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Professor of Law 
George Bowdoin Craighill, A.B., LL.B., 4djunct Professor of Law 
James Ward Morris, A.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
James Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Bolitha James Laws, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D., Adjunct Professor of Lau 
Conder Caywood Henry, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
John Wingfield Jackson, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Elliott DeJarnette Marshall, LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Frank Hammett Myers, LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Alvin Leroy Newmyer, LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ustin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Philip Field Herrick, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
aymond Stevens Smethurst, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Jeorge Edward Monk, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in 
í Law 
harles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
: ennings Bailey, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
William Leigh Ellis, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
“orman Alfred Sugarman, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Reihe President of the University, the Dean and the Assistant Dean of the Law School, the 


P; агаг of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Adjunct 
Olessors, Associate Professors, and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty. 
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Frederick Bernays Wiener, Ph.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

Robert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., KD. Associate Professor of Law 

Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A., Associate Professor of 
Law 

John Patrick Burke, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

Herman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

John Theodore Fey, LL.B., M.B.A., Associate Professor of Law 

David Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

*Arthur Selwyn Miller, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

Roger Allen Cunningham, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

Glen Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

Ernest McClain Jones, B.B.A., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

William Thomas Mallison, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

William Lester Griffin, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law 

John Joseph Czyzak, A.M., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

Joseph Dach, LL.D., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

George Nelson Robillard, B.S., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

John Alexander Kendrick, A.B., LL.B., Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 

am Skinker, LL.B., Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice 


Dudley Gra 
Court 


COMMITTEES + 
Tue Dean's COUNCIL 


Carville Dickinson Benson William Thomas Fryer 

Charles Sager Collier Leroy Sorenson Merrifield 

James Forrester Davison James Oliver Murdock 
Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Carville Dickinson Benson, Chairman 
Louis Harkey Mayo Harold Griffith Sutton? 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


James Forrester Davison, Chairman d 
Charles Sager Collier James Oliver Миға 
Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 


ol 


* On national service leave 
| ent o 1 


$1 { the University and 


і 1 the Dean, the Assistant Dean, and the Se retary 
the Law $ ure members ex officio of a в 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Herman Israel Orentlicher, Chairman 
Carville Dickinson Benson John Theodore Fey 


CoMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, Chairman 
Herman Israel Orentlicher Roger Allen Cunningham 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


James Oliver Murdock, Chairman 
Robert McKinney Cooper David Benson Weaver 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


The George Washington University Law School, now in its 87th year, 
the oldest law school in the District of Columbia. The School took 
Part as a charter member in 1900 in the organization of the Association 
of American Law Schools and it has been an active member of the Asso- 
"lation since that time. It is approved by the Section of Legal Education 
and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. 

Of special significance is the location of the Law School in the Nation’s 
Capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and inter- 
National, The work of the School goes on in this environment, presenting 


а unique opportunity for observation and study of federal 
Judicial, 


is 


agencies— 
legislative, and administrative. The years of residence at law 
00] are years of participation in the life of the community, which, in 
к= of the George Washington University Law School, is the gov- 
n ent of the United States by law. As a consequence, the study of 
takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government service or 
Practice. general or specialized, 


PRocRAMs or STUDY 


Traditionally the Law School has been national in the geographic dis- 


к of its students. ' bacca 

ЕР А. ^us more than three hundred colleges and universities come 

vada A orty-eight states, the territories, and several foreign countries 

T е» the student body. As a consequence the programs of study 
9 the degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor have been 


At the present time, holders of baccalaureate 
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planned to provide instruction and training for the practice of law wher- 
ever the Anglo-American legal system obtains. 

Graduate work leading to the degrees of Master of Laws and Doctor 
of Juridical Science is offered for those desiring further study and re- 
search in specialized fields of law. 

Continuing legal education for members of the bar who desire to take 
advanced courses without being candidates for degrees is provided. Law- 
yers may take courses and seminars for this purpose as unclassified 
students. 

Graduate work is offered also to meet the needs of lawyers who come 
from countries whose legal systems are not based on the English law. 
There are two courses of study, one leading to the degree of Master of 
Comparative Law for the lawyers planning to return to their own coun- 
tries, and the other leading to the degree of Master of Comparative Law 
(American Practice) for lawyers planning to remain in this country for 
the practice of law. 


FALL, SPRING, AND SUMMER TERMS 


The academic year consists of the fall and spring terms. Six terms of 
residence are required of candidates for the Bachelor of Laws degree in 
the morning division, eight for those in the evening division. Residence 
in the summer term, morning or evening, is counted on a proportional 
basis, the same as like residence during the fall or spring term. 

Students may enter Law School at the beginning of any of the three 


terms. 
MORNING AND EVENING DIVISIONS 


The School maintains morning and evening divisions. The evening 
division, operating under the same standards as the morning division, 
provides an opportunity for employed students to obtain a legal educa- 
tion in keeping with American democratic ideals. 


Houns оғ INSTRUCTION 


Morning sections: Monday through Friday, 9:10 A.M. to 1:00 Р.М. 
'Trial Practice Court: Saturday, 9:30 to 11:30 A.M. 
Evening sections: Monday through Friday, 5:50 to 7:40 P.M. 


Tue LIBRARY 


Тһе Law School Library of 29,000 volumes contains the official reports 
of the decisions of the courts of last resort of all the states prior to the 
National Reporter System and of fourteen states complete to date; the 
National Reporter System, complete; the reports of the United States 
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Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the reports of federa] ad- 
ministrative agencies; Shepard's Citations for the units of the Reporter 
System; the English Reprint and English Law Reports; the United States 
Statutes; the United States Code, Annotated, and the Federal Code, An- 
notated; reasonably complete sets of statutes of all of the states; the 
English statutes; the principal English and American digests and encyclo- 
Pedias; collections of special reports and annotated cases; and the leading 
textbooks and legal periodicals. 

The Library, which is on the fourth floor of Stockton Hall, is open 
from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class day (Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 
P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 р.м. on Sunday. Books and other materials 
do not circulate and must be used in the library. 


Tue Law Review 


The George Washington Law Review, published by the University, is 
edited and managed by students of the Law School under the supervision 
9f Faculty advisers. It is devoted exclusively to state and federal public 
aw. The location of the University in the National Capital, where the 
Primary sources of federal public law may be observed in operation, af- 
fords an unexcelled opportunity for specialization in this field. 

The Review organization includes a faculty editor-in-chief, an associate 
ACulty editor, a faculty board of advisory editors, a board of depart- 
mental advisory editors, and a board of student editors. The student 
*ditors are chosen each year on the basis of scholarship. 


Tue STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 


Er student in the Law School is a member of the Student Bar Asso- 

with n. This is organized to enable students to become better acquainted 

.' Problems of the profession, to foster professional ideals, and to 

M, about closer contact with members of the profession engaged in 
* practice of the law. 

„The work of the Student Bar Association is carried on by various com- 
E" and by group and general meetings of a professional and social 
on le е. From time to time lectures are given by outstanding authorities 

gal and professional problems. 
* Placement Committee of the Student Bar Association works in 
tity pp operation with the Secretary of the Law School and the Univer- 
acement Office in assisting graduates to find employment. 


ORDER OF THE Corr 


The Order o 
Ifty-nine 1 
ark 


f the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in 
i aw schools, aims “to foster a spirit of careful study and to 
їп а fitting manner those who have attained а high grade of schol- 
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arship.” The George Washington University Chapter was established in 
1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 per 
cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected to familiar- 
ize themselves with, the following regulations and the regulations con- 
cerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 
12-25, and the University regulations stated on pages 38—44. 


Amount оғ WORK 


Students without substantial outside employment may take a program 
of studies of fourteen hours a week in which the majority of credit hours 
must be in the morning sections. Students with substantial outside em- 
ployment must take a limited program of studies not exceeding ten hours 
a week. Students taking a majority of their classes in the evening may 
not take more than ten credit hours a week. 


ATTENDANCE 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful 
work. A student who is deficient in class attendance іп any subject may, 
by action of the Faculty, be barred from taking the examination in that 
subject. 

Attendance at classes is limited to students registered to take them фот 


credit. "Auditing" classes is not permitted. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Attendance in the morning classes for the fall and spring terms is 
counted as residence for an academic year. Attendance in the evening 
classes for the fall and spring terms is counted as residence for three” 
fourths of an academic year. A morning student enrolled in a schedule 
of less than ten hours a week will receive residence credit in the ratio 
that the hours passed bear to ten. An evening student enrolled in 2 
schedule of less than six hours a week will receive residence credit if 
the ratio that the hours passed bear to six. Attendance throughout the 
summer term, morning or evening, is counted on a proportional basis, the 
same for residence purposes as like attendance during the fall or spring 
term. 

No student admitted with advanced standing will be recommended f° 


the degree of Bachelor of Laws-until he has completed in this School к, 
redit 


least one year of residence and passed successfully twenty-eight ¢ 
hours with the average required for the degree. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of each course. Every stu- 
dent is required to take the regular examinations in the subjects pursued, 
unless excused. Мо excuse for absence will be granted except by the 
Dean and then only for illness or other emergency. Application for ex- 
Сизе must be made in writing not later than one month after the date of 
the examination. A grade of NG (no grade) will be entered on the rec- 
9rd of a student thus excused, and he may take the next regularly sched- 
Шей examination in the subject for which the excuse has been granted. 

No special examinations will be given; except that, upon written appli- 
Cation to the Dean, showing sufficient cause, a candidate for a degree at 
а convocation before the next regular examination, if he would be entitled 
to take а postponed examination, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, 
* given a special examination. 

Ға student fails to take an examination, a grade of F (to be counted 


às zero) will be recorded, unless the student has obtained the Dean's 
Permission to drop the course accord 


ing to regulations stated on pages 38 
4nd 39 or to be excused from the examination. 


GRADES 
Grades are indicated by the letters 4, excellent, 85-100; B, good, 
1584; C, satisfactory, 65-74; D, poor, ss 64—below standard for 


graduation; F, failed—below 55; and NG, no grade—student excused 
tior, failure to take regularly scheduled examination, e 
4, Г above, for grade upon failure to take an examination. The grades 
& á C, and D mean that the work has been completed and credit given 
Credit subjects. F, failed, means that no credit will be given. То obtain 

‚it the student must repeat the subject; but a student who has ob- 


See "Examina- 


tair 
led . қа ` 
Қа ed an average of C in the work of the term just completed and the 
есед; i "> : - 
th eding term and received a grade of F in only one subject during 
Os, : JE" к А 
© terms may take the next regular examination in that subject or a 


Spec; 
Cal exar: . ; А ; 
lal *xamination at the end of the next term if he is a candidate for a 


‘free . . Р . 

© at a convocation before the next regular examination. If on such 
ation he receives a passing grade he will be given credit in the 
Both grades are recorded. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


A Candidate; 


for the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor. — 
Student w 


м һо іп опе term, ог two successive terms, fails in courses 
e 9 . 
Rating eight o 


sa r more credit hours will be excluded, except that if 
nuy registe 


red he will be permitted to complete the work oí the 


Cur 
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term. Such a student is not eligible thereafter to be registered in the 
Law School or to attend classes. While excluded he may, however, with 
the consent of the Faculty, be admitted to the next regular examinations 
in those subjects in which he has made a grade below passing, and if he 
g in those subjects with an average sufficient 


receives a grade of passin 
he will be reinstated. 


to make his cumulative average not less than C, 

A student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at 
any time fails to maintain a cumulative average of at least C, will be 
A student on probation may at the discretion of 


placed on probation. 
1 of study. If a student on 


the Dean be required to reduce his program 
probation does not, by the end of the second term following that in which 
his average has fallen below C, receive grades sufficient to give him а 
cumulative average of at least C, he will be excluded, except that if 
currently registered he will be permitted to complete the work of the 
term. 

The cumulative average of a student includes all the grades in all the 
subjects taken while he is in the Law School as a candidate for a partic- 
ular degree. When a subject is repeated or a reexamination is taken, 
both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades are counted in 
the cumulative average. 

In special cases in which a student who has been excluded can cle 
demonstrate that he has the capacity to pursue the study of law with 
definite likelihood of success, his low grades being due to special circum" 
stances beyond his control, such student may be readmitted by the Faculty 


arly 
a 


subject to such conditions as the Faculty may impose. 

Candidates for Graduate Degrees.—A candidate for one of the grad- 
uate degrees whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Faculty 
taking into consideration the requirements and standards for the degre® 
may, by action of the Faculty, be excluded at the end of the term for 
which he is currently registered. 

Unclassified Students.—An unclassified student whose work is not sat- 
isfactory in the opinion of the Faculty may, by action of the Faculty, be 
excluded at the end of the term for which he is currently registered. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
" $ e - " , $ 
Students are divided into classes on the completion of credit hours ® 
follows: first year, one through twenty-eight; second year, twenty 
through fifty-six; third year, fifty-seven or more, 


THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF LAWS AND JURIS DOCTOR 


TT Я . $ 
[he programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Law, 
and Juris Doctor are addressed to the development and applic 


legal principles, skills, and ideals which are indispensable to th 


ation е 
е едш 
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ment of a lawyer for professional responsibility and leadership in mod- 
ern society. They include, first and foremost, the traditional core of 
legal education, namely, the study of legal materials—judicial, statutory, 
and administrative—and instruction in the technique of their use. These 
programs include the study of the nature and purpose of law, the history 
of the Anglo-American legal system, and the history and standards of 
the legal profession; practice in the skills of legal research and legal 
writing; elementary training in trial practice; and, through the medium 
of seminars, experience in group handling of legal problems. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


Bachelor of Laws 


То be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) the 
Student must have completed a residence period of not less than three 
academic years (four years for evening students) and eighty credit hours, 
With a cumulative average of at least C. 


Juris Doctor 


The degree of Juris Doctor (J.D.) is conferred as a recognition of 
the completion at the George Washington University Law School, with 
igh rank, of the required course for the Bachelor’s degree, including 
Experience in research and legal authorship, To be recommended for 
this degree the student must have completed: (1) a residence period of 
Not less than three academic years (four years for evening students) in 
the Law School; (2) eighty credit hours with a cumulative average of 
at least B including one of the following courses: Comparative Law, 
Urisprudence, or one of the graduate seminars; and (3) one year of 
acceptable service on the board of student editors of The George W ash- 
ington Law Review, election to which is subject to regulations laid down 
Ms the Faculty. Students taking the combined Arts and Law or Engi- 

*ring and Law courses are not eligible for this degree. 


Honors 


ш degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor “with distinction” 
с be awarded students who obtain a cumulative average of 4 in the 
Ork for the degree. 


CURRICULUM 


ene and Elective Courses.—A program of required and elective 
Mu лаз been developed in order to assure coverage of the basic 
iae well as to allow a degree of flexibility to meet the diverse 

5 of students. All first-year courses, four second-year courses, 
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ring a total of thirty-two 


and one third-year course are required, le: 
hours of electives. In general, second-year students are restricted to 
second-year electives but in appropriate cases the taking of third-year 
electives will be approved. Similarly, specially qualified third-year stu- 


pproval to take graduate courses. 
Trial Practice Court.—Classroom instruction is con- 


dents may secure 


Practice a 
ducted in pleading and procedure, trial and appellate practice, and evi- 
dence. This instruction includes grounding in the principles of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. In 


addition, each senior student is required to participate 
in the work of the Trial Practice Court, which includes the trying of 


junior counsel and as senior counsel. A special section of the 


cases as ) 


court is devoted exclusively to the trial of patent cases. Experience in 
preparing and arguing appellate court cases is available through the 
Case Club Competition. 

Patent Law.—Students interested in patent law should take, in addi- 
tion to Torts II—Unfair Trade Practices, the following group of 
courses: Substantive Patent Law, Patent Office Practice, Patent Trial 
Practice Court, and Federal Anti-Trust Laws. 

Curriculum.—Following is the curriculum for students beginning in 


the fall term. Adjustments are made to meet the needs of students 
beginning in the spring and summer terms. 


Morning Division 


FIRST YEAR 


FALL TERM 


Legal Method and Legal System.. 4 
Cantons ur 650. bse iix Vs 4 
Personal Property ......... ттар ` Т‹ 
"с E LI дрен 4 


SPRING TERM Hours 
Real Property 
Соба - 19. (33 30.554 ца 2 


Р RHONE 4 


FALL TERM | SPRING TERM Ноч! 


THIRD YEAR 


FALL TERM Ho SPRING TERM Hours 
Trial Practice Court............ 2 Trial Practice Court..........+.* 
А лесом чы» %0 Koce ur cns nes sand 
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Evening Division 


FIRST YEAR 


Credit к 4 Credit 

FALL TERM Hon SPRING TERM Hours 

Legal Method and Legal System.. 4 LO «оваа і e SO A 4 
as сы ind АЖАТ 4 сз. Аа „фы ye PRI 2 

ersonal Property .............. 2 МР ВЕНА 4 

Total 22727094 ASA AS. IO 108i 2.10.1315, 10. I on IO 


SECOND YEAR 


рең Credit Credit 
FALL TERM бх SPRING TERM Hours 
Real Property. ais ebore» Geddes 4 Constitutional Law ............. 4 
IVil Procedure ................ 4 OTT SO PURI саб пана олн 4 
EM PY pre 2 jT peo все geryaye 2 
вов. лох. БОЛ] 10 КИЕ. АШУ. 9,06. I 


THIRD YEAR 


Credit Credit 


FALL TERM SPRING TERM 


T : Hours % Hours 
Orts II—Unfair Trade Practices. 4 Conveyances and Wills ......... 4 
tee 6 Electives ........ Ar 6 

End AAA 244. 10 alo. So 6.29291 IO 
FOURTH YEAR 
É Credit : Credit 

Ts FALL TERM ours SPRING TERM Hours 
Tal Practice Court............ 2 Trial Practice Court........ T 2 
2000 aee vl PET Aer 5 E ели c Мрз, 5 - 

ШӨ. 2... ЖАБ 10 BN ЕТТЕРІ 


GRADUATE PROGRAM 


DEGREES or MASTER or Laws AND Doctor OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


The 


Мех that some graduates feel the need for further study in order to 
T . . s 

ы, сеп and deepen their understanding of the law. Others desire to 
«end their study into rapidly developing specialized fields. Graduate 


administration of justice under law is a matter so vast and com- 


їп nes ” 4 
struction, leading to the degree of Master of Laws, is therefore 
i to enable qualified students to attain one or both of these objec- 
es, 
„The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science is offered for selected stu- 
a ts Whose aim is to extend still further their studies by pursuing 
Binal research in law. 


2 . . . . 
a Taduate work is available to evening as well as morning students 
or - - : : ; 
е der that lawyers in private practice and in government service may 
age in. қ | — 
Есіп advanced study or in original research. 
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PROGRAMS оғ STUDY FOR FOREIGN LAWYERS 


Two programs of study are provided to meet the needs of lawyers who 
come from countries whose legal systems are not based on the English 
law. For such lawyers, whose aim is to acquire an understanding of 
our system so that they may work intelligently with its materials and 
practitioners after returning to their own countries, there is available the 
degree of Master of Comparative Law. For foreign lawyers, however, 
who wish to remain in this country to practice law, there is available 
the degree of Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) with 
an appropriate program of study. With respect to both programs, the 
students are not assigned to special classes but work in association with 
the other students in the regular courses, each student's program being 


adapted to his individual needs. 
NON-DEGREE STUDY: CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 


As a result of changes and expansion in various fields of the law many 
lawyers pursue graduate study in order to keep abreast of current de- 
velopments. Consequently, an important part of the graduate program 
is to provide continuing legal education for members of the bar not 
desirous of becoming degree candidates. Тһе offerings іп the field о! 


governmental regulation provide opportunities for specialization. Al- 
though third-year and graduate courses are particularly suitable, first 
year and second-year courses may be taken in appropriate cases. Mem- 


rs of the bar taking graduate work in this way enroll as unclassified 

students. 
RESEARCH IN PUBLIC LAW 

Research in public law is conducted under the supervision of members 

for 

as 

the 

mu- 


of the Faculty. 'The purpose of this research is to furnish means 
training specialists in public law, either as government lawyers OT 
lawyers representing individuals or corporations in cases in which 
Government is a party, and to assist in the analysis, clarification, for 
lation, and improvement of public law, substantive and procedural. 

Candidates for the graduate degrees in the Law School and ser 
who are eligible for the degree of Juris Doctor may pursue this work: 
Other students may be admitted with the special permission of the Pf 
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fessor in charge. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


Master of Laws 


= n А j e 

Го be recommended for the degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) и 
student must have completed a residence period of not less than tW 
terms. Such residence should normally be continuous. All requiremen 
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for the degree must be completed in this Law School and in a period 
not exceeding two years after registration for work for the degree. Тһе 
Student must have completed with a minimum average of B twenty 
Credit hours in courses listed in the law curriculum as graduate courses 
Except that in appropriate cases third-year courses and Torts II— 
Unfair Trade Practices may be approved for inclusion in the program 
Of study if not previously taken. 


Master of Comparative Law 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.) is for 
foreign students who intend to return to their countries. То be recom- 
Mended for this degree the student must have completed a residence 
Period of not less than one academic year. He must have completed 
Satisfactorily twenty-four credit hours in approved courses in the cur- 
"iculum of the Law School or of such other departments of the Uni- 
Versity as the Faculty of the Law School shall approve. 


Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) 


£ The degree of Master of Comparative Law, American Practice (М. 
.9mp.L.(Am.Prac.)) is for foreign students who intend to remain 
In this country. То be recommended for this degree the student must 
Ave completed a residence period of not less than one academic year. 
‚ © Must have completed twenty-eight credit hours in approved courses 


i 4 4 À + ; 
n the curriculum of the Law School with a cumulative average of at 
tast C 


Doctor of Juridical Science 


аә be recommended for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science 
Eo the student must have completed a residence period of not 
and - one academic year. : He must have pursued a course о! study 
research designated by his consultative committee and approved by 
Ommittee on Graduate Studies. At the conclusion of his first year 
oc, or at such other time as the Committee on Graduate Studies 
study? the candidate must Pass an oral examination in those fields of 
Selected by the consultative committee. This examination shall 


ес : e : 
the p ducted by the consultative committee and such other members of 
t aculty and qualified experts from other research institutions as 


Y be « ` қ ~ br? 
© selected by the Committee on Graduate Studies. 
Mot ] 


ate ater than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 


Must submit to the Dean one typewritten original and two legible 

с . е . . . . . " 

itte omplete carbon copies of his dissertation in its final form. The 
ак ы: и А 
tation must contain a summary of from 2,500 to 3,000 words in- 
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serted as an appendix. An additional original typewritten copy of this 
summary must be submitted for publication. То be ас eptable the disser- 
tation must, in the opinion of the examining committee, constitute a sub- 
stantial contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable for 
publication. Additional information will be supplied by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Graduate Studies. 

The summaries of accepted dissertations will be printed in a volume 
forming a number of the University BULLETIN. The successful candi- 
ее, to pay 4 


date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his deg 


fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his dissertation. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Norman Bruce Ames, М.5., Е.Е., LL.B., Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering 

ames Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

5 rank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

t Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D.. Professor of Romance Languages 

Jenjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Professor of Ме h 

4 ical Engineering 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering 

Tuce Douglas Greenshields, C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil Engineering 

""artin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Professor of Civil En- 
gineering 


an- 


Orest Klaire Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer іп Electrical Еп- 
gtneering 

оу Colbert, B.S. in М.Е. 
stration 

Rudolph Michel, M.S. in М.Е. Professorial Lecturer in Mechanical 


Engineerin 7 


Robert Gay ' 
Engineering 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Aymond Pugh Eyman, C.E., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
illiam Sutton Carley, M.S. in E.E., Associate Professor of Electrical 


, Professorial Lecturer on Engineering Admin- 


Trumbull, B.S. in C.E., Associate Professor of Mechanical 


“ngineering 
ett Howard, AM. Associate Professor of English Composition 
д tarles Edward Greeley, B.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of Mechan- 
са Engineering 
"Ten Albert Miklofsky, B.C.E., M.Eng., D.Eng., Associate Professor 


tl 4 
H of Civi] Engineering 


Aver 
+ 


the The Presi lent 


ir { the 1 versity, the Dean of the School, the Registrar of the 1 niversity, 
ің, ' сы of Admissions of the University, Professors, Associate Professors, ar ] Assistant Pro- 
Onstitu | 
10 Ише the Faculty 
A sabbat 


ical leave 1952-53 
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James Joseph Kerley, Jr., A.B. in C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil En- 
gineering 

Jerome Strauss Antel, Jr., B.S. 
Engineering 

John Kaye, M.S. in М.Е. Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 

Edward Frederick Kelley, M.S., Ae.E., Lecturer in Mechanical Engi- 
neering 

Claudius Edmund Bennett, E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Edward French Davis, M.S., Associate in Mechanical Engineering 

Arnold Mayo Kronstadt, B.M.E., Associate in Mechanical Engineering 


in E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical 


COMMITTEES * 
THE Dean’s CounciL $ 
1953 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks 
Raymond Pugh Eyman 
1954 1955 


William Sutton Carley James Henry Taylor 
Bruce Douglas Greenshields Charles Rudolph Naesef 


COMMITTEE ON ÄDMISSIONS AND ADVANCED STANDING 


William Sutton Carley, Chairman 
Robert Gay Trumbull James Joseph 


Kerley 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
The Dean of the School, Chairman 


Thomas Benjamin Brown James Henry Taylor 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks Сай Hugo Walther 
Haaren Albert Miklofsky John Kaye 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
Тһе School of Engineering was organized in 1884 as the 
Scientific School. In 1903 that school was combined with Colum if 
- n Ac : i 
College in the Department of Arts and Sciences. In 1905 the engineef 
courses were placed under an administrative organization known 2$ > 
Washington College of Engineering and in 1909 the name was de 
to the College of Engineering and Mechanic Arts. In 1914 the n4 
became the School of Engineering. 
в 

< 
* The President of the University and the Dean of the School of Engineering аге membe 

io of all co 


$ Elected by the Faculty 


nittees 
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Courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bach- 
elor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
are accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, 
the recognized accrediting body of the engineering profession, composed 
Of representatives of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, American Society for Engineering Education, the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, and the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Every student entering the School of Engineering as a degree candidate 
18 assigned a permanent Faculty adviser—for the purpose of guiding the 
educational career of the student, providing assistance in his professional 
evelopment as an engineer, establishing close relations between the Fac- 
ulty and the student, and furnishing counsel and advice in all phases of 
t © academic career of the student. 

Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs of study, the 
achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performance, pro 
essional development, extra-curricular activity as part of the educa- 
Чопа] Process; and assist the entering student in orientation in the engi- 
ты discipline. The adviser represents the student in all cases requir- 

aculty action. 

À student who has not completed the course work specified for the 
ve and sophomore years is required to consult his adviser when 
E ected by the Dean, and to follow the recommendations of his ad- 

in all academic matters. Students h iving junior or senior status 

4 *nocuraged to consult their advisers. However, advisers may not 
ML ораи entry into any course or activity to whic h he is entitled 
E е regulations of the School of Engineering. The Dean acts as 

Porary 

"I Permanent advisers. Students are required to obtain their advisers’ 


Pproyal ng 4 : ^ 
Prova] of programs of study at the time of registration. 
students are 


adviser to entering or transfer students pending assignment of 


encouraged to consult their advisers or instructors about 


Con ку Problems at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to 
8i ; + i 
7 ШЕ with the Dean and advisers, in respect to any student problems. 
aculty 
the high 

54 pr 


“роду; 


advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance with 
inciples of their professional responsibility; however, the final 
bility for a student's action lies w holly with the student. 


REGULATIONS 


tu . ч „ ж А , 
dents іл the School of Engineering are subiect to, and are expected 
атты... > 
miliarixe themselves with, the regulations coni erning ADMISSION, 
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REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12—25, and the Uni- 
versity regulations stated on pages 38-44. 


Amount оғ WORK 


Eighteen credit hours, including required physical education, consti- 
tute normal full-time work. Nine credit hours constitute normal part- 
time work. 

A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not 
more than nineteen credit hours. А student employed more than 
twenty-four hours a week, who is not on probation, may take ordinarily 
not more than ten credit hours. А student whose quality-point index 18 
3.00 or higher may be permitted by the Dean to exceed these limits by 
not more than two credit hours. 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subseq! 
to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 
fact immediately to the Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule 

limi- 


may be made, if necessary, to bring his program within the Faculty’s 
ent. 


ent 


tations upon the amount of work to be carried by an employed stud 


ATTENDANCE 


'he student is expected to attend every meeting of the course 10 
which he is registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. The 
student is held responsible for all work in the course, and all absence 
must be excused before provision will be made for him to make uP the 
work missed. Excuses for absences from examinations which have been 
announced in advance can be obtained only by making written applicatio 
to the instructor in charge of the course. 

THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
'The Bachelor's degrees are: Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelof 
of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, s 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering. th 
The degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering may be earned W ў 
any of the following options: Business Administration, Chemistry, 
nomics, Mathematics, Physics, or Statistics. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
SCHOLARSHIP 1 
The system of grading and computing s€ holarship is described in det” 
on pages 38 and 39. 4 


ex of 


In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point ind 
least 2.00. 


Probation.—A student must m 
2.00, or be placed on probation. 
аз his quality-point in« 
by the Dean's Council 


Suspension.—A student who has a quality 


be Suspended. 

time, whe 
A 

after 


4$ 50 conducted 
Sion, A 
admitted, 


The foreg 
completed a 
Tegulations are 


Any Stuc 
Unsatisfact, 
le Council 
a Ding in amount 
‚ "Quivalent to 
Ing of 


Written and 


Tesi en 
thi rty 
W 


ce, but in n 
Weeks, 1 


elsewhere the 


"esidence, 


e Ч ” А 
Credi Satisfactory completion of 
Ours, exclusive 


sical] Е 


юр, “ducation is required of all students in 


School of Engineering 


aintain a quality-point index of at least 
А student remains on probation as long 
lex is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed 


-point index below 1.00 will 
A student who becomes subject to probation for the third 
ther successive or after an interval, will be suspended. 

Student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
an interval of one calendar уейт. 


He must then submit evidence 
to the Dean's Council that « 


uring his absence from the University he 
himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmis- 
student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be re- 


oing scholarship regulations are applied when a student has 


minimum of twelve credit hours of work. Thereafter, the 
applied in multiples of twelve credit hours. 


Use or Correct ENGLISH 


lent whose use of English in 
›гу may be 


any course whatever is deemed 
reported by the instructor to the Dean's Council. 
may assign supplementary work, 


without academic credit, 
with the needs of the student. 


If the work prescribed 
à course, the regular tuition fee is charged. 
in En a degree may be delayed for failure 

lish to the satis 


The grant- 
to make up any such deficiency 
faction of the Dean’s Council. 
e foregoing regulation is to be interpreted as applying to both 
spoken English. 


RESIDENCE 


or thirty-six credit hours, must be completed in resic 
of Engineering. Summer term work may be counted in 
о case may the period of residence aggregate less than 
Inless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue 


work of the senior or final year must be completed 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


one of the following curricula of 140 
of physical education, is required. 

the freshman and 
"Physical Education Requirements", page 41.) 
the prescribed curricula may be made, with the per- 


— pr 


کک وا سک کر ی ت эт‏ 
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mission of the Dean's Council. A student desiring to omit а required 
must make written application to the 


course and substitute another 
substitution; and written 


Dean, presenting satisfactory reasons for the 
approval must be obtained before registration for the course. 


FRESHMAN YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING CURRICULA) Се 
Chem. 11-12 General Chemistry .... tmn. 8 
CE Plane Surveying .. etn. 2 
Fresh English „еее новое во вое eerte ton 6 
Plane Analytic Geometry ......... *** ttt 3 
Differential Calculus ..............************ 3 
Engineering Survey and Orientation .............* I 
Mechanical Drawing ..... еннен" 2 
Descriptive Geometry .....-.- еннен - 
See page 41 for statement of requirement. 
General Physics „ине ооо" 6 
m 
АМА О ИРКЕ EE CREDERE ado >> 33 


РОТС-- Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 1-2 (4 
chanical Engineering 1 (1) and Physical Education 1-2 (2). 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering 


Credit 

SOPHOMORE YEAR Hour 
CE 21 Analytical Mechanics: Statics ........--- еч. 194 
СЕ 22 Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics .....4 4-4. 3 
СЕ 23 Higher Surveying еее 4 
Econ 12° Principles of Economics .......- 49 “еее” 6 
EE 9-10 
Math. 20 
Phys. Ed 
Phys. 8 
Speech 1 
Elective 


„ҮЗҮ ЖЕРЕН Т iesu OLIN 
: ROTC —Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 3-4 (4) for 
tive (3). 


JUNIOR YEAR Ноо? 
СЕ 25-26 ancering Materiali... sess eese oos АЗЕ е 
СЕ 123 igth of Materials .......... 66." “ға 
СЕ 136 E 
CE 14 i 
CE 141 i 
CE 142 3 
СЕ 171 
E жїзї 


* The student who begins Physics with Physics 6 or 7 is subject to a qualifying € 
Credit will be given for Physics $ if not used for entrance requirements 


СЕ 187-88 
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7 Engineering Contracts and Specifications .......... 4 


ME 111-12 


Elective 


Thermodynamics 


карета QUON RC А5: 37 


‚ ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 101-2 (6) for Elec- 


Uve (6). 


CE 147-48 
CE 149-50 
CE 151-52 
CE 164 

СЕ 181-82 
E 189-9 
ME 14 1-42 
Electiy е 


ti ROTC.—Air Force 
Ive (8). 


SENIOR YEAR 


Statically Indeterminate Structures 
Highway Engineering 
Water Supply and Sewerage 
Civil Engineering Proseminar . 
Management Problems 


ROTC Students substitute Air Science 103-4 (6) 


Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 


SOPHOMORE YEAR ze 
GE 21 Analytical Mechanics: Statics .................... 2 
Е 22 Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics ................. 3 


Ineering 13-14 (4) 


0 : 
Cp munications Option 


I11-12 Г} 


] lectri 


hermodynamics 


2 Principles of Economics ed 
“Е 9-10 Elements of Electrical Engineering . - 47% 
Integral Calculus 
Differential Equations 
Mechanism 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Engincering Materials 
Ep 123 Strer 
ER E Dire 
ВЕ |27 Altern 


th of Materials 


С 


See page 41 for statement of requirement 
General Physics ........ 
hysical Measurements 
tive Speaking 


оон 35 
ir Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 3-4 (4) for Mechan- 


rent Laboratory 
ating-Current Circuits 
Alternating-Current Machinery 
al Measurements 
Advanced Network Theory I 
Advanced Network Laboratory I 


Credit 
Hours 


+ 


ь ш 


ROTC —Air 
ngineering 2( 


Power Option 


CE 


21 
21 


E 136 


ыыы ые е] El O 


Force ROTC studer 


(2) and Elective (3) 


g-Current Machinery ..............?.???,? 
Network Theory Il .................... 
d Network Laboratory Il ...............- 
urrent Laboratory .................. 
ve Propagation ............ КӨТ gre 
i ions of Electronic Devices ............ 
Electronic Devices Laboratory 
i if 1 Enginec 


ectrica 


rent Laboratory) 
ig-Current Circuits 
g-Current Machinery 


SENIOR YEAR 


Engineering Material 
| g-Current Machinery ..............** ... 
trical Components «occo... 

of Electric Power Transmission. . .. » * **** 
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ME 115 Mechanical Laboratory .......................... 2 
Elective Jusiness Administration or Economics ............ 6 
EVO ar: 52-5. do PEN E qued diues conde ch ҰЗАРА 3 

447 AI АҒЗА LAS 2, 35 


ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 103-4 (6) for Civil 


Engineering 26 (2), Electrical Engineering 189-90 (2), and Elective (3). 


Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


SOPHOMORE YEAR ze 
СЕ 21 Analytical Mechanics: Statics ................... 2 
СЕ 22 Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics ................. 3 
EE 9-10 Elements of Electrical Engineering ............... 6 
Math. 20 FI AA A T 3 
МЕ? Machine A sc (iex ОН Г. 2 
ME8 Mechanism Drawing 2 
ME 13-14 Mechanism. decia coa sep Ces o «өз жө» seman EV 4 
Phys, Ed. See page 41 for statement of requirement. 
Phys. 8 General о ТТ < ene o $ oe duh 3 
Рһуз, 55 Physical Measurements .......................... 2 
Elective Economics 1-2 or modern language ............... 6 
lective МАСМ Ка A PIN 2 INE 3 

RR AAA 36 


ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 1-2 (4) and Speech 
(3) for Physics 55 (2) and Elective (3). 


JUNIOR YEAR m 
CE 25-26 Engineering Materials «ео. eee ooo rede ooo 4 
СЕ 123 Strength of Materials ..%:5...5.5».....5..55..%-%5.. 3 
rS 136 Hodisdio ЕРИНО A 3 
СЕ 140 Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory ............. 2 
EE 141 Graphic Statis ool idees Lose баке 3 
M “13-14 Electrical Laboratory ¿ir daros da 4 
) IE 111-12 Th A о... ессе ЛОТОСА 6 
S S 141-42 Management Problems .......................... 4 
әреесі 1 Ебсенуе Speaking : «ches > cioe coli oo o ooo veo 3 
уреаза Цонко did re 3 
ү ЖИНИНЕ УАН VE Ced d АЕ A RS 35 
ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 101-2 (6) for Speech 
3) and Elective (3). 
” >» Credit 
SENIOR YEAR К 
ME 115-16 Mechani 4 
ME 126 Method 2 
МЕ 127-28 Machine Design... eE eror ee eroe eoo nune 4 
^ I20-47 бите 2 { 
МЕ 9-3 ao. 3x4 ОРЗ ( 


“131-32 ing Air Conditioning, and Refriger- 


ICRA ANA рее 


ve. < — 
ee ee ee 
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Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ialytical Mech 
Analytical M« 
ents of Electrical Engineering 


Elective Accounting, Business Adi 
Elective | mics 1-2 or modern language 
Elective Mathematics or Physics .......... 


JUNIOR YEAR 


sering Materials 


ME 111-12 
Elective 
Elective ' ... ” (9 09620» 


ROTC.—Air 


uve (6) 


Bus. / 
Bus А 


Geol. 21-22 


па п 


and Histo 


ME 141-42 Managen ent Pr blems c rd i | 


Elective .. . coo...» 


Credit 
Hours 


i3 
. 12 
—— 
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The purpose of the Bachelor of Science in Engineering curriculum is 
to allow a student who has demonstrated his ability to do better than 
Passing work to center his attention upon a group of subjects in which 
he has special interest. Options may be elected in Business Administra- 
tion, Chemistry, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, or Statistics. Тһе 
Student's choice of courses in his option must be submitted to the Dean's 
Council for approval before the beginning of the junior year. The stu- 
dent must comply with such requirements as to subjects, schedules, and 
Scholarship as the department concerned may prescribe. 

Curricula recommended by the several departments in which options 
тау be elected are available in the Office of the Dean of the School of 

Пріпеегіпр for the guidance of students in arranging their programs. 

Ariations from these curricula may be made to satisfy the needs of the 
exceptional individual student, However, any variation must be ap- 


Proved in writing by the department directing the option and by the 
, ~ . 
сап ѕ Council. 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 


The Professional degree of Civil Engineer, Electrical Engineer, or 
mechanical Engineer may be conferred upon a graduate of the School 
gineering who has demonstrated his professional ability. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
“А 


Pplication may not be made sooner than three years after gradua- 


tio 4 : - : e 
5 zi and then only if the candidate has had responsible charge of engi- 
tering work. 


2. А detaile 
“gree Sought, 
бап сір 


d statement of the candidate's experience, references, the 

and the title of the dissertation must be filed with the 
E ht months before the Commencement at which the degree is to 
COnferred, 


ud information concerning the preparation of the dissertation 
Y бе obtained from the Office of the Dean. 


Í——————— آ‎ 
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THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 


سے 


Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Acc ounting 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor of Physics 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Salvatore Joseph Greco, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacy 

John Watson Schermerhorn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacet" 
tical Chemistry 

Robert Meyer Leonard, B.S. in Phar., Assistant Professor of Pharma 
cology and Pharmacognosy 

Harold Jerome Bobys, A.B., C.P.A., Lecturer on Pharmacy Accountind 

Carson Gray Frailey, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Law 

Charles Byrd Hawthorne, B.S. in Phar., Lecturer on Pharmacy Man 
agement 

David Lucian Rice, B.S. in Phar., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


William Paul Briggs, M.S., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer on Phar ma 
Training 

Carson Peter Frailey, Phar.D., Se.D., Professorial Lecturer on Indus” 
trial Pharmacy 

Frederick John Cullen, Phar.G., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on 
Manufacture 

James Albert Horton, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Drug Tradt 


Regulations 


prit 


"rm , Ж” А қ 4 ( iversitf" 
The President of the University, the Dean of the School, the Registrar of the 0 role 
the Director of Adı г the University, Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate 

sors, Assistant Prol s, and Ir tors constitute the Faculty 
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John Christian Krantz, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Pharma- 
ceutical Research 
Justin Lawrence Powers, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Official Drug 
Standards 
Robert Lee Swain, Phar.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Contem- 
porary Pharmacy 
еогре Potter Larrick, Professorial Lecturer on Drug Control 
Robert Philip Fischelis, B.S., Phar.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer on 
Pharmaceutical Organizations 
aniel Lamont Seckinger, M.D., Dr.P.H., Professorial Lecturer on 
Hygiene and Sanitation 


COMMITTEES * 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Irving Alexander Tennyson, Chairman 
Howard Bradbury William Paul Briggs 
Fred Royce Franzoni 


THE Dean’s Соомси, $ 
Ira Bowers Hansen George Martin Koehl 


Salvatore Joseph Greco 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Chairman 
atson Schermerhorn Robert Corbin Vincent 


John үу 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


In 1867 the foundation for the National College of Pharmacy was laid 

the Apothecaries’ Association of the District of Columbia. The 

ee was opened їп 1872 and continued unti] 1906, when it became 
ed with The George Washington University. 

е School of Pharmacy is accredited by the American Council on 

Armaceutical Education as a class "A" school, 


by 


It is a member of the 


Merican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
only ashington offers many opportunities for the study of pharmacy. Not 
the Sch. the facilities of the government libraries open to the student, but 
ica оо] of Pharmacy is located only a few blocks from the Amer- 
еше оҒ Рһагтасу building, in which have been established a 
hay, y cutical museum and library and research laboratories which 
~ Nought to Washington the outstanding men of the profession, 


The Pro: 
ocio resident of the University and the Dean of the School of Pharmacy are members ex 
committees, 


by the Faculty, 


————— kk 
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REGULATIONS 

Students in the School of Pharmacy are subject to and are expected 10 | 
familiarize themselves with the regulations concerning ADMISSION, REG- 
ISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES as stated on pages 12-25, and the Uni- 
versity regulations stated on pages 38-44. 

Students registered in the Junior College Pharmacy curriculum are 
subject to the regulations of the Junior College. However, in the pro" | 
fessional courses of that curriculum, the attendance requirements of the 
School of Pharmacy prevail. 


AMOUNT оғ WORK 


Normal work for any year is that outlined under the head of “Curricu- 
lum Requirements”, below. A student who wishes to take more than the 
normal amount of work may do so only with the permission of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship, the members of which are guided in their decision 
by the scholastic record and the extent to which he is employed. А stu 
dent on probation is limited in the number of credit hours he may carry. 

The student is not encouraged to undertake outside employment while 
attempting a full course of study. А student who maintains а quality” 
point index of 2.00 or higher for all courses and a quality-point index 0 
2.50 or higher for pharmacy courses may be granted permission by the 
Dean to undertake outside employment; the amount of such employment 
permitted being governed by the scholarship record of the student and the 
number of credit hours for which he is registered. 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 


fact immediately to the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 

be given 

abor? 

tory, exceed in number for each term the hours of credit for the ter? 
‘ag 

enter 

either » 


Except by special permission of the instructor, credit will not 
for any pharmacy course if absences, including both lecture and 1 


Absence consists of being away from a lecture or a laboratory, 
after the lecture or laboratory has begun, or leaving before 


dismissed. 


EXAMINATIONS BEFORE STATE BOARDS OF PHARMACY 

pharma? 
the applicant is required to present satisfactory evidence of college gra ; 
experien? 


To be eligible for examination before most state boards of 


uation and in addition must have had one year of practical 


e prescriptions are compounded.* 


a pharmacy wher 
— ты 
t 52, the Distr и Pharmacy will not гесов 


уса 
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THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
Pharmacy, the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
tail on pages 38 and 39. 


de 


In order to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point index 
of at least 2.00. In addition, he must have a quality-point index of at 
fast 2.50 in all pharmacy courses. 

Probation, А student must maintain a general quality-point index of 
at least 2.00, or be placed on probation. 
> A Student remains on probation as long as his general quality-point 
index is below 2.00; however, a student who has an index of between 
1.50 and 2.00 will be considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which 
May retain him on probation or suspend him. 


Suspension A student who has a general quality-point index below 


I, С " М 
pe Will be suspended; however, a student who has an index between 
40 and 1.50 y 


May retain hi: 
A Stude 
Cessive or 


vill be considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which 
n on probation or suspend him. 


nt who is subject to probation for the third time, whether suc- 
after an interval, will be suspended. 


е suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
th ап interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to 
^ of the School of Pharmacy, that during his absence from the 
Sity he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit 


?n Pel 27 к 4 t A 
^ “admission, A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not 
Teadmitted. 


е fore 


aken going scholarship rules are applied when a student has under- 
a 


multiple of nine credit hours. 


Th CURRICULUM 
e ; : , i 
first Junior College Pharmacy curriculum (see р. 57) comprises the 
establish Years of the four-year pharmacy course. The curriculum is 
ollege ed by the faculties of the School of Pharmacy and the Junior 
аз pos In accordance with the professional needs, and complies, in so far 


si : ^ : 
- With the latter group regarding the general cultural studies. 
e . . . . 

aboratory method of teaching is изед. Recitation classes are held 
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in connection with each 
the subjects. 

The curriculum 
least two credit hours of the elective 
work. 
Science in Pharmacy. 


course in order to 
requirements include at least 137 


'The following curriculum leads to 


provide systematic drill in 


credit hours. At 
courses must consist of laboratory 
the degree of Bachelor of 


Freshman and Sophomore Years 


| 
Courses | Did. hrs Lab, hrs | Credit hrs Clock hrs. 
Courses in the Junior Col- | | 
lege (see page 57).. | 864 704 69 | 1568 
Junior Year: Fall Term 
Courses D | Lab. hrs | Credit hrs | Clock hr. 
A A س‎ 2 $ uc من‎ 2 
- | | | ; 
Chemistry 151.......... 48 | 48 | 4 | 96 
Pharmacy 101............ | 32 | 48 3 | 80 
Pharmacy 105... 32 | 2 | 32 
Pharmacy 107............ 48 3 48 
Physiology 115........... 48 | NL. 1 | 48 
Physiology 117........... | 48 1 48 
متت‎ & шы» | — —— 
t 5 | e 
poo ART 208 144 | 16 | 352 
Junior Year: Spring Term 
Bacteriology 112.......... 48 96 4 148 
Chen y 152. 32 96 4 | a 
Pharmacy 102............ 32 96 4 1% 
Pharmacy 106............ 32 2 | % 
Pharmacy IIO. .....o...... 48 3 | D 
Total. ............. 192 | 288 17 {80 
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Senior Year: Fall Term 


ia 274 sd ty ; алдап а Е 
*р; : | 
Biochemistry 221......... 32 96 4 128 
Pharmacy 103............ | 32 96 | 4 | 128 
Pharmacy 111............ | 32 48 | 3 | 80 
harmacy 165............ | 48 "п 3 | 48 
AAA | 16 96 3 112 
= [e " | = 
I 
ARA Т 1бо 336 17 | 496 
o: | u 
Senior Year: Spring Term 
Bacteriolog d MT. 
enscteriology 210.......... 32 bà 2 | 2 
Sochemistry 222. 32 96 4 | 128 
parmacy 166............ 32 64 3 96 
harmacy 45 2 
Ура Сб; AINE 32 2 | 2 
чагтасу 178............ 64 4 | 64 
 harmacy `` A A ^ 32 32 
E AA 16 іс I 16 
a 162......,..... veis 48 | I 48 
‘lective EPA A оо 16 949% | I | 16 
| 
A 256 208 | 18 464 
| | 
жг 
Grand total........ 1680 | 1680 137 3360 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


Pon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 


Choo] of 
Conferred, 


DEFINITION OF THE MASTER’s WORK 


A 
1 


mbraced 
Undergr 
Method, 


Prep 
(Eu 


aration, 


‘= 
if thec dents p 


Cour Г A : 
Mes will be included in the graduate curriculum 


Pharmacy, the degree of Master of Science in Pharmacy is 


: айды leading to the degree of Master of Science in Pharmacy 

Prehensive survey of one or more of the fields of knowledge 
by Pharmacy. It is a continuation of the work of the student's 
aduate major and involves a greater acquaintance with scholarly 


he $ : : es : ^ 
Student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to previous 

4 residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign 
Pean) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 


lanning to do graduate work may substitute other courses for Biochemistry 221-23 


— —— 


— 
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essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. Тһе student's 
knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 
of his Master's examination (together with such other examinations 
involving special skills or techniques as may be required), is the basis 
upon which the Master's degree is conferred. Тһе foreign language 
requirement may be waived by faculty action in the instance of students 
whose field of study at the Master's level may not require such ргера- 


ration. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
RESIDENCE 

An academic year of residence is required, i.e., completion of a min- 
imum of thirty credit hours of work including the thesis, which is 
counted as the equivalent of six credit hours of course work. Summer 
term work may be counted in residence, but in no case may the perio 
of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Not more than 
twelve credit hours (which must be approved in advance by the Dean of 
the School of Pharmacy) may be taken in another school or division 0 
this University, and such work may not be counted toward both 4 
degree in that school or division and the Master's degree in the Schoo 
of Pharmacy. 


AMOUNT ОЕ WORK 


A student whose previous preparation in his chosen field has bet 
adequate may complete his requirements, including the thesis, by a mini" 
mum of thirty credit hours; others are required to do additional work: 
First-group courses may not be credited toward the Master's degre“ 
Pharmacy courses numbered below 200 may be credited toward de 
Master's degree only when registration for graduate credit has bee 
approved at the beginning of the course by the instructor and the Deal 
of the School of Pharmacy. 


ApMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


»" 
plica? 
wu 


In addition to admission requirements stated on page 18, the à 
for admission to candidacy for the Master's degree must be approved 
the appropriate representative of the department of Pharmacy ап 
the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
sus“ 


A student whose scholarship is considered unsatisfactory may be det 
п 


pended by the Dean upon recommendation of the staff member V 


whom the student is working. 
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Tue Master’s THESIS 


The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. 

The main purpose of a Master’s thesis is to demonstrate the student's 
ability to make independent use of the information and training acquired 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
Constructive powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thesis must 
be no later than the beginning of the final year of preparation, unless 
the professor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning 
9f the final term. 


The choice of the thesis subject must be approved by 
the profe 


ssor in charge of the student's field and recorded in the Office 
of the Registrar by the date announced in the University calendar. Reg- 
istration for the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of three credit 
Ours for two successive terms. In exceptional cases, and with the 
Approval of the professor in charge of the thesis, the student may reg- 
ister for the entire six credit hours during a single term. "The type- 
Written thesis in 


its final form must have the approval of the professor 
in charge of the 


student's field and must be presented to the Dean by 
the student not later than the date announced in the University calendar. 
“quirements regarding the form of the thesis are stated on page 42, 
and additional information will be supplied by the Dean. 
ayment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 


0 43. : : 
the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
$ unfi 


nished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
Out f y 


urther tuition payment, ІҒ the preparation of the thesis extends 
e ; - : - 
ч Yond the two-year period the student must register for it again, and 
a TW . 

Y tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


In additio 


a. п to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a final 
Xamin 


Е“ on the thesis апа its related fields. This examination may 
T written or oral at the discretion of the faculty. 

ie thesis is submitted more than three years after the course 

ments have been completed, a written examination covering the 

ents complete program of study will also be required. 


re € н 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor о) Romance 
Languages 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 

William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
W omen 

Meredith Chester Wilson, B.S., Adiunct Professor of Education 

+Ray LaForest Hamon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

John Frederick Brougher, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
cation 

Milo Frederick Christiansen, B.S., M.R., Professorial Lecturer i 
ical Education 

Cecil Wentworth Morgan, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
Education 

+William Ashby Early, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

tErrett Glenn Featherston, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Ed- 
ucation 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Econo 

Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Educatio” 


for Men 


n Phys“ 


Physical 


mics 


* The President of the University, the Dean of the School, the Registrar of th 
Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate 
Assistant Professors, аг 1 Instructors constitute the Faculty 


he‏ - س 
е University» 6‏ 
profeso "‏ 
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Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
IW omen 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Lewie Woodrow Burnett, A.B., Ed.D,, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion 

Raymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E., Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education for Men 

Marjorie Tate, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 

"Vincent James DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Professor 

i of Physical Education for Men 

+Madaline Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Lecturer in Education 

“uVerne Crabtree Walker, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

lelen Barton Goodwin, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Florence Mary Lumsden, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

W illlam Samuel Rumbough, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

loward Odin Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Arne William Randall, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

aymond Ray Reed, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Joseph Bueol Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

“агу Ellen Coleman, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

“tary Louise Collings, A.M., Lecturer in Education 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Wesley Earl Armstrong, M.S., Ed.D., Chief for Teacher Education, 


U.S, Office of Education 


John Robert Ludington, Ph.D., Specialist in Industrial Arts, U. 8. Of- 
fice of Education 


FIELD SERVICE COORDINATORS 


William Wallace Rich, A.M., Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Arling- 
jo County, Virginia 
King Finlay, A.M., Assistant Principal, Washington-Lee High 
Choo], Arlington, Virginia 


Ы 
On Rational service 


| leave, 
tave of ab 


sence 1952-53. 
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COMMITTEES * 
Tue Dean’s Councit $ 


1953 
Joseph Henry Krupa 
Blake Smith Root 
1954 1955 
Raymond George Hanken Frances Kirkpatrick 
Ralph Windsor Ruffner Marjorie Tate 
CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
The Dean of the School, Chairman 
Harold Griffith Sutton Frank Mark Weida 


Frances Kirkpatrick Burnice Herman Jarman 
William Henry Myers Ruth Harriet Atwell 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Blake Smith Root, Chairman | 
William Henry Myers Helen Bennett Lawrence 
Kathryn Mildred Towne 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
[t is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, super- 
service 
and to offer opportunities to teachers of experience to extend theif 
education. The School includes the departments of Education, Physic? 
Education, and Home Economics. 14 offers both graduate and under“ 
graduate work. Other departments of the University provide genera 
education and subject-matter courses needed for a well-balanced pro“ 


visors, and administrators for the higher ranges of educational 


gram of teacher education, 
Тһе schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 
full-time and part-time students. Bv attending evening, Saturday, an 
summer classes, teachers in the schools of Washington and vicinity таў 
complete all the requirements for a degree without giving up their post 
tions. 
REGULATIONS 

Students in the School of Education are subject to, and are exp 
to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION: 
REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-25, and the Um“ 
versity regulations stated on pages 38-44. 


ected 


— : - a 
* The President of the University and the Dean of the School of Education are member? 


officio of all committees. 
$ Elected by the Faculty, 
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AMOUNT ОЕ WORK 


А normal program of work for an undergraduate student is fifteen 
Credit hours. А student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher 
шау, with the Dean's permission, take eighteen hours. Моге than 
tighteen hours may not be taken except by special permission of the 

ommittee on Scholarship. 

For an employed student nine credit hours constitute a normal pro- 
Bram. А student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher for the 
Preceding term may be permitted by the Dean to take twelve or thirteen 
Credit hours. 

For а graduate student twelve credit hours, exclusive of the thesis, 


Constitute a normal program. Ап employed student may not take more 
than nine credit hours. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements of 
Ue Schoo] of Education, the degree of Bachelor.of Arts in Education, 
Pachelor of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor of Science in Phys- 
ка] Education is conferred. 

he 
adviser, 
Particular 


program of work of each student must be approved by a Faculty 
Since each student’s program of work will be defined by his 
of his „needs, it is important that the student have a clear conception 

major interest in education, and also that he be familiar with the 


teach; ie 4 к . . ; 
aching-certificate requirements in the locality in which he expects to 
teach, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


о be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 


Tesi 4 - ө 

Чепсе, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 

RESIDENCE 

Сала; , AL: - 
this ndidates for the Bachelor’s degrees must complete satisfactorily at 
ш Niversity a minimum of thirty credit hours, nine of which, with the 

о : 4 = E жайы 
cam Val of the Adviser, may be in the College of General Studies off- 

p courses, 

9r full 


details concerning continuous registration, see page 42. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


h - к EO " y 
detail, System of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 


i 
3 Se Pages 38 and 39. 


least 2 


"der to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
00, 


Ғобан к ; “ r 
Point jation—An undergraduate student who fails to maintain a quality- 
"dex of at least 2.00 will be placed on probation. A student re- 
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mains on probation as long as his quality-point index is below 2.00, ОТ 
until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholarship. 

Suspension.—An undergraduate student who fails to pass in half or 
more than half of his work, based on a minimum of sixteen credit hours, 
will be suspended. 

A student who has been suspended for poor scholarship may within 
ten days appeal his case to the Committee on Scholarship through the 
Dean. If the case appears to be remediable and the student appears 
likely to improve in his scholarship thereafter, the Committee may re- 
admit him on probation. A student who has been denied readmission 
on probation may petition the Committee on Scholarship through the 
Dean for readmission after the lapse of a calendar year. A student who 


has been suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


CuRRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In any of the following curricula at least thirty credit hours must 


consist of courses numbered above 100. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education 


Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 


have three main objectives: (1) provision of general educational back- 


grounds, (2) a functional command of ideas, concepts, knowledges, and 


skills in one or more teaching fields, and (3) a mastery of basic pro” 
Since 
pro” 


fessional information and skills adequate for a beginning teacher. 

the contents of teaching fields differ in scope and complexity, some 
grams are longer than others in terms of credit hours. None require 
quire 
nent 
lent 


less than 126 credit hours of satisfactory work, exclusive of re 
Physical Education. Normally, 60 credit hours of the total requiren 


are completed in the Junior College of the University or in an equiva 
institution elsewhere. (See “Education”, page 58.) 

The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective te 
are obtained through: (1) pre-college education, (2) college courses 
(3) work experience, (4) leadership activities, (5) participation in stu” 
dent campus activities, and (6) utilization of off-campus cultural OP“ 


acher® 


portunities. 


Teaching-field requirements include satisfactory completion of pre 


scribed academic courses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on 
the special field examination of the National Teacher Examinations, ant 
satisfactory completion of the prescribed special methods courses. e 
grams of study are available in the following fields: art, biology, DUY 
ness education, chemistry, elementary education, English, French, ger 

soci? 


raphy, German, history, home economics, mathematics, physics, 


studies, Spanish, and speech. 
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Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 

The curriculum leading to this degree is designed to prepare young 
Women for the important responsibility of home-making. The program 
Сап be adapted, however, to meet special requirements in nutrition, 
dietetics, clothing, and other related fields. Each student must plan her 
Work with the assistance of a Faculty adviser in the Department of 

ome Economics, 

GENERAL HOME-MAKING 


Credit Credit 

JUNIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR Hours 

Home Economics dot aoi із» 3 Home Economics 152........... 3 
ome Economics 72......... 3 Home Economics 171........... 3 

оше Economics 102........... 3 Home Economics 181........... 3 

Ome Economics 123....... TIAS Home Economics 192........... 3 

БЕКЕТ ТИВ. эзәр, shines 3 Home Economics 197-98........ 6 
EEE 15 CN oo 3 
— IAS о 9 

ARICA 30 —- 

Ao ЗОРИ РЕАЛА“ 30 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Men 
There are three curricula leading to this degree. "Тһе Single-Major 
а ; ы ge: чы » < 
nd Subject-Certification Teacher's Course is designed to prepare stu- 


ents for teaching positions in smaller schools where it is necessary to 
teach an 
Ma 


in a Teacher’s Course prepares for the teaching of physical education 
* larger schools. The Physical Education and Recreation Course 
48 been planned for those who wish to be prepared to direct programs 
recreation in addition to the teaching of physical education. 
‚Ne minimum requirements for this degree are sixty-six credit hours, 
stributed as follows: 


academic subject in addition to physical education. "Тһе Single- 


T SINGLE-MAJOR AND SUBJECT-CERTIFICATION TEACHER’S COURSE 

е minimum requirements for this degree are twenty-one credit 

im $ in education, twenty-four credit hours in physical education, eight- 
Credit hours in an academic teaching field, and three credit hours in 


Physiology, distributed as follows: 

d JUNIOR YEAR floors E 
y x NIOR YE/ ours SENIOR YEAR Hours 
Eduction MENDA. ا‎ cad 6 Education TSE. .v. CON 3 

Physical Y a conciseness 6 Education 133-34............... 6 
Physical Education OS ana q. Physical Education 115-16....... 4 

Physical cation „r 3 Physical Education 122.......... 3 

Ysical Е ucation re 3 Physical Education IO esse ser 3 
P узо) “ducation 113-14....... 4 Physical Education 138.......... 3 
Academe” 846%.54..».....%42%. 3 Academic teaching field. ......... 11 
© teaching field.......... 7 = = 


Total. . — ү; ber IR onde 33 


de 

VO 
M 
= 
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SINGLE-MAJOR TE ACHER'S COURSE 


The minimum requirements for this degree are twenty-one credit 
tion, twenty-eight credit hours in physical education, three 


lit hours in physiology, and fourteen credit hours of electives: 


Credit 
UNIOR Е t SENIOR YEAR Hours 

Education ( 3 
E ducati 10n ( ‘ 6 
І 1 Ес 2 I 5 3 
Ес 3 j 2 ; 

E )-1 4 | Educati са Кр e 

у Ed 3-14 П | Education 138 3 
Physical Educa 15-16 4 12 
Physiology 115 ‘ ‘ 3 — 
Electives......... 2 Total.+........ 317 33 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION COURSE 


The minimum requirements for this course are sixty-six credit hours 
distributed as follows 


Credit Credit 
JUNIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR Hours 
Education 109.... 4 3 Education 131. An Ж 
Education 121-22... 6 Education 133-34 9 
) ica] Education 45 2 Physical Education 103 3 
Phy sical Education 102. I Physical Education 122 3 
Physical Ex Jucation 100-10... . 4 Physical Education 131 3 
Physical 4 4 Physical Education 138 3 
Physical Education 132... I Physical Education 161 3 
ical Education 151-52. 6 Physical Education 162 3 
yer TT ( Electives..... | 30 
i i 
Total. «ues ô 11 Total... wt Ж 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Women 


There are three curricula leading to this degree. The Dual-Major 
Teacher's Course is designed to prepare students for teaching positions 
in smaller schools where it is necessary to teach an academic subject ® 
addition to physical education. The Single-Major Te: icher's Course PIS 


Within 


pares for the teaching of physical education in the larger schools. 


this course there is opportunity for specialization in dance, sports, © 
correctives. The Physical Education and Recreation Course has 
planned for those who wish to be prepared to direct programs of те 
tion in addition to the teaching of physical education. 


$ been 
crea- 
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The minimum requirements for this degree are sixty-six credit hours, 
distributed as follows: 


DUAL- OR SINGLE-MAJOR TEACHER'S COURSE 


The student desiring to prepare herself to teach another subject in 
addition to Physical Education for Women may do so by choosing her 
elective hours from one subject-matter field with the advice of the Dean 
of the School of Education. Relevant work completed in the Junior Col- 


lege may be cour 


JUNK 

Education 100-10. 

ysical Educatior 
Ph : 


ysical Education 102 
ysical Education 103 


lysical Education 105-6........ 6 Physical Education 131...... 
ysical Education 115. 2 Physical Education 138... 
pj sical Education 118. 2 Electives....... 
Ysical Education 132.... 1 
El EA 3 Total... гил ada 
БЕТ... 3 
Total 32 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION COURSE 
Credit 
Ed ; JUNIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR 
Physicals 121-22 UR TET tates cub Ec cation. 133-34-............ 
Physical Education 48........... 2 Physical Education 103........ 
Physi a Education 98 МР 2 Physical Ё ducation 113-14 
Р ical Education 101..... #45%44% Ph | Education 132........ 
Ysical Ed > "a Р} Еа ti g 
Physica] E ucation 102.......... I h ген апоп 135....... 
Physical pducation 105-6........ 6 | Education 161........ 
Physical pducation o сьс. | | Education 162..... 
Physical pducation кебе „Бель 2 ect. ii Л 
Physical “ducation 2 
al Education 6 Totak 205012 АЛАСЫ 
БЕ” a 34 


Ysical Education 101 


ited in this subject-matter field. 


Credit 
IR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR 
+ 258 . 6 Education 121-22. 
у жа 2 Education 133-34........ 
3 Physical Education 113-14 
1 Physical Education 121.... 
3 Physical Education 122 


Prescribed Courses in the Various Teaching Fields 


ART 
One 
An term course from the following вговр..................... 
An Duet: World History of Art 
а WA Modern Art 


History of Art Criticism 


Credit 
Hours 
о 
4 
3 


1 


34 


Credit 
Hours 


PIN 


Credit 


Hours 


6 
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6 


Two term courses from the # lowing gr up ИАА 
Art 71-72: — troduction to th nerica 
Art 101-2: е Design ‹ f the Hom 


Art 141-42: eei ne Decoration 
Art 143: Folk Arts of America 
Two two-term courses from the following group... ........o......” 24 
Art 67-68: Life and P ortrait—Drawing and Painting 
Art 73-74: Still Life and Portrait—Drawing and Painting; An- 


tique Drawing 


Art 165-66: Life û Portrait—Drawing and Painting 


nd al Art 
Education 141-42: aching Аг... ке косо ооо соо ооо тонове 


1-2: Sur 6 
Struc 3 
onomics 3 
115: 3 

2: Introd 5 8 
yurses à V AdVISer.................... 12 

144: Teac UN TREE uH ; 3 
— څڇ‎ 


oo 


دی 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


3 
6 
rre ponder се.. 3 
d in one of the following group 

_— m .. 1 
Inte Typewriting. .. р. J 

Ir rthand and Transcrip- 
3 


Ow чь 


s4: Secretarial 
from the following as approved by the advi 
ictory Accounting 

101: Business Organization and 


100: Office Management 

141: les of Marketing 

dministration 151 Reta 
nics 121: Money and Banking 

itical Science 127: Commercial Law 

2: Mathematics of Finance A 
Teaching Business Subjects. ....... ees . 1 
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Group 2— Bookkeeping, Business Aritl 
Accounting 2: Introductory 
Business Administration тот: 


Business Administration 102: Business Management 
Political Science 127-2 Commercial Law 
Statistics 52: Mathem а сз of Finance...... 
Two of the following courses, as approved by t 
Accounting 111: Financial Statement A is 
Business Administration 121: General Insu 
Jusiness Administration 131: Business Finance 
Business Administration 138: Investment 
Economics 121: Money and Banking 


QN ON ما‎ 


Education 150: Teaching Business Subjects.................. 2 

Total. 38 

Group 3—Distributive Education 

Business Administration 141: iples of Marketing. ceto sh 3 
Business Administration 142: ! keting Problems............ 3 
Business Administration 145: 5 Management Problems.... 3 
Business Administration 151: Retailir 3 
Four of the following courses, as approved by the Adviser. ...... 12 


Business Administration 146: Sales Management 

Busir Administration 147: Advertising 

Business Administration 150: Principles of Purchasing 

Business Administration 158: Traffic Management 

Business Administration 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
. Business Administration 176: Exporting and Importing 
Education 150: Teaching Business Subjects 


ет РУ дайы сан ао абе 38 
CHEMISTRY 
Chemistry IR. Gu CIS с жын Ин во оь ЛАДА: 8 
g mistry 21: Qualitative Inorganic Апаіузіз.................... 4 
lemistry 22: Quantitative Inorganic Ana AA 4 
-hemistry [ о д rn e р, 8 
\emistry 191: History of Che PU Hy DESI Penn + a 2 
ne of the following two-t term сойгвев............................ 8-10 
Chemistry 111-12: Phys ical Chemistry 
p.Biochemistry 2 21-22: Bk chemistry : 
Ucation 144: Teaching 5ӛсіепсе............................... 3 


Total 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


5: wth 3 

Cation 113 ment S 3 

ч za cati tion 114: Elemer Scho 1 
E Catior ›@. M 

Scien ition 128: Children’s сегасиге............ 3 

tere as approved Бу Adviser.......... ee 12-14 

Mos арһу 51: Introduction to Gibgraphiyo tuens I NPA Bi 3 

ET, EM: World Rerin yd АКА AW, «euet А 3 

ol Cal Education 101: Physical Education in Elementary Scho: ol. . 3 
litical S y 


Science 9-10: Government of the United States.......... 
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ENGLISH 


English 1-2: 
English 


ı to American LiteraturC............... 


n of Modern Speech................... 3 
саГ6...2..... 

Speaking Voi 
courses with the approval of 


n of Literature 


term 
ppreciati 
The Romantic Movement 


English 126: А 
English 151-52 
glish 161-62: Victorian Literatu 
glish 165-66 The Twentieth Се 

Studies in Americat 
: Major American Poets 
American Dr 

American I 
The English № 


Proseminar 


rature 


FRENCH 


oec 


Frenct 
Survey 1 6 
irses in French e Adviser 12 
Teaching Foreign Languages...........- 3 
ыз 


GEOGRAPH Y 


› Сеовгарпу. «инь ен» 


Geogr 
Geography 
Ge phy 
Geography 
Се graphy 
Geography 
Two of the following term 
hy 181 
183 


Geogr 
Geogra st Europe 
184 erranean Regi 
191 iddle America 
192: South Americ 
195: Eastern and Southeastern Asia 
Geography 198: Australia and the Pacifi 6 
Two of the following term courses 
Се 125: Trade and Т 
Geog y 12 Strategic Materials 
Geography 127: Industrial Geography 
Geography 128: Agricultural Geography 
Geography 131: Conservation of Natural Resources 


Geograp 
Geograp 
Geography 
Geograp! 


nn 


Geography 132 


Geography 141: 
Geogr: aph) y 142: 

161: 
35: 


Geography 
E "ducati n I 


German 1-2 
German 
German 
German 
Additional cc 


Education 146: 


Total 


3—4: 
115-16: 
121-22 


First-Year 
Second-year 


ur 


Land Use 
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Geography of Settlement 


Urban Geography 
Geography of Soils 


Teaching the Social Studies... 


Conversation an d Cor nposition....... 


History 39-40: 


History 71-7 


The Development of European Civi 


in German as approved by 
сас hin g For eigr l 


HISTORY 


the Adviser. 


Languages......... 


Social History of the United States 


the 


United States 


Diplomatic History of the United States 


of 


ol 


Ag 


he Western World III 
» Western World IV: 


Europe 


1 


горе 
горе 


History 


угу 
Politics in the Western Hemi- 


n Latin 


2: 
States 
ix credit hours, as approved by the Adviser, 
OWING ж тошрв....................... 
Group I—American History 
istory 171-72: 
History 173: Representative Americans 
History 174: Economic History of 
History 181-82 
roup 2—Eı ıropean History 
History I19 Thought and Culture 
from the Reformation tl hrough the Age сө A - ason 
listory 12 Tho ught and Culture 
Intellectual | Aspects of * Moderr 
istory 13 Nationalism 
History 145-46: Russian History 
History 147: Economic History of 
listory 148: Oversea Expansion of I 
Istory 149-50: European Diplomatic 
tor 151-52: English History 
Ні, 3 3—Latin American Histor; : 
Politica 161-62: Latin American Hist 
cal Science 175: International 
Р sphere 
ойс; к. Science 176: Current Trends i 
ind Government 
Additional credit hours, as approved by 


,Oregoing gr 


ош 


“Ucation 138: 


' the 


A ]vi ег from опе f the 


MATHEMATICS 


Algebra 
Trigo: 


гаї ion . 4 .... 


The Development of the Civilization of the United 


American Politics 


„чч 


Physics 


РІ 


1 Physic 


SOCIAL 


STUDIES 


11 Measurements 


| ua دنا جا‎ шш "КҮТҮҮСҮ" 


www bb 


6 
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Spanish 9-10: Spanish Con versation and Composition. ............ 6 
Additional courses as approved by the Айуізег..................... r$ 
Education 146: "Teaching Foreign Languages........ „ж РРР 3 
el ра мыд лу с бу Жы у NEE А 39 
SPEECH 
Speech 1: Effective Speaking.............. 3 
Speech 2 Extempore Speaking 3 
Speech 11: Training the ыы. р ык? ne ooi 3 
Speech 32: Oral Reading 3 
Speech 101: Voice and P honetics 3 
Speech 131: Gro up Discussion and Conference Leadership...... 3 
Peech 153: Play Production 
or 
Speech 175: Speech Correction HER a A 3 
ucation 136: Teachi ing Қайы Ode уығы IT 3 
ne of the fal lowing areas of specialization as approved by the adviser: 
O EA A PA EA 18 


Speech 131: Group Discussion and Conference L 
Speech 136: Public Discussion and Debate 
Speech 143: Persuasion 
Speech 145-46: History and Criticism of Public Address 
Speech 148: Speeches for Special Occasions 

Group 2 Correction POPP eee о ооо ооо Pee eee eee eee + 18 
Speech 175: Speech Correction (if not elected above) 
Spee h 176: Speech Correction 

Speech 177-78: Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy 

Speech 180: Speech Pathology 

Speech 182: Introduction to Hearing Problems 

Speech 183-84: Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy 


adership 


Additi па! courses in English, ysiology, Psychology, or Speech 
to total 12 credit hours, as approved by the Adviser 
Total ah ‹ 27 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


asic professional information and skills needed by beginning 
> are provided through four one-year courses, two in each of the 
C. ior years. Lectures and class discussions are closely co- 

with field work. Instruction is differentiated to meet the 
Of those preparing to teach on the various levels—elementary 
» Junior high sc hool, senior high school, and adult. 


Professional Courses 


E 

Ы? апа 6 

| Scl 6 
thé ( 


mdary school teaching 
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6 
2-6 
l'otal 24-27 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER Ol ARTS IN EDUCATION 
1 of 


Upon the satisf 
the School of E 


is conferred. This is a professional degree, designe 


ory completion of the graduate req: irements 
ition, the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
i 1 to prepare the 
The program 


| his 


particular type of educational service. 


stud Г 


of › to the degree is selected by the candidate and 

adviser from the various related departments of the University to give 

the student an quate background in his chosen vocational field. For 
school or junior high school teacher this will ordi- 


the prospective 
narilv include study in the subject which he is planning to te 


ach as well 


as in the field of education. 


In accordance with the foregoing general pattern of work, uate 


grad 


are available in the following fields: (1) school 40° 
school prin- 


programs of stud; 
inistration—secondary school principalship or elementary 


m гу 
cipals (2) adult education; (3) secondary education—senior от juniof 
high school; (4) elementary education—intermediate grade or early 
childhood education; (5 agricultural extension education; (6) cur 
riculum; (7) employee training (8) guidance; (9) physical educatio 
Programs of work for teachers-in-service are differentiated from thos? 
for students without teaching experience. Additional information € 
cerning these programs may be obtained by writing to the Dean. 
ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 4 
In addition to admission requirements stated on pages 18-19, the appli 


cant for admission to candidacy for the Masters degree must ( 
least 2.50, 


Е (2) 


have a general undergraduate quality-point index of at 
in posses 


have demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching, and (3) be 


. : ‚ A - are gue 
sion of personality traits that give promise ot better-than-average $ e 
7. өт “- v , :dan 
cess as a teacher. hose desiring to prepare for positions in guida к 
р > ” : а 
or administration must have had at least two years ot successful te 
: " f : А .. и 
ing experience. Candidates who have had no professional courses p 
У r : 4 ‚aufs 
satisfactorily complete the required undergraduate professional "C 
: : ^ 4 pas н - $44 u 
including Observation and Practice Teaching, in addition to gr? 
course requirements. 
ADVANCED STANDING 
x : А "m „arning 
Graduate work completed in other accredited institutions of lear 


of ehirtf 


may be credited toward the Master’s degree, but a minimum 


T 7 ^ 
preparing for elementary school teaching 
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Credit hours must be completed at The George Washington University 
45 a matriculated candidate in the School of Education. 

Advanced courses completed in excess of the requirements for the 
achelor's degree in this University may be credited toward the Master's 
“gree to the extent of twelve credit hours, provided the work fits in 
With the student's plan of specialization and is approved in writing by 
the Dean before being undertaken. 

In determining advanced standing at the time of admission or read- 
Mission to Master's candidacy at this University, graduate work com- 
Pleted more than three years previously is not counted, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLANS or STUDY 


Two Plans of study lead to the degree of Master of Arts. Plan 7 
Tequires 
Carr 


th 


a minimum of thirty hours of graduate credit, including a thesis 


‚ ying six hours of graduate credit. Plan 2 requires a minimum of 
Uty-three hours of 


es * 
farch Methods and Procedures carrying three hours of graduate 
Credit, 


graduate credit, including a course in Educational 


SELECTION OF COURSES 


Pr 

0 1 1 , . . . , 

Credi &rams of study under Plan r must include a minimum of twelve 
p it hours from 


a third group courses in addition to the thesis. Under 
n 


а minimum of eic! 


2 
2 


ES, teen credit hours, in addition to the course in 
“чиса › L.J ) , " . 
Ero Чопа] Research Methods and Procedures, must be from third 
up Courses, 
r 
го grams of stu 
Ж! Courses offered 


ly must include a minimum of twelve credit hours 
in the Department of Education. 


е а f " pil 1 ; ; А 
One o П Programs of study include additional academic preparation in 
r . hi 4211 ! 
ined more teaching fields, underer ite and graduate courses com- 
must be 


€ Bache] at least equivalent to the undergraduate requirements of 
c | “ү: 
“lor of Arts degree in the teaching field concerned. 


Ca lid RESIDENCE 
ndıda қ М . ^ . 
Plete Sati тд for the degree of Master of Arts in Education must com- 

. “Ustac EL. . 7 . .. е : ' 
actorily at this 1 ersity a minimum of thirty credit hours, 


, With the approval of the Adviser, may be in the College of 
Studies off 


ampus courses, 


Th h Tus THESIS 
е thee; 
А esis - А 
Scribe y d Tequired under Plan r must conform to standards pre- 
May be obt е Committee on Theses. A statement of these standards 
The t ya at the Office of the Dean. 
si : ug 2 А ; 
$ subject must be approved in writing by the candidate's 


Schools, and Divisions 
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adviser and recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the date an- 
nounced in the University calendar. One typewritten original and three 
legible and complete carbon copies of the thesis in its final form must be 
presented to the Dean by the candidate not later than the date an- 
nounced in the University calendar. Requirements regarding the form 
of the thesis are stated on page 42, and additional information will be 
supplied by the Dean. 

Pavment of tuition for the thesis will entitle the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis Y 

4 һ- 
out further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
beyond the two-year period, it must be registered for again, and tuition 


unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be rranted wit 
) 4 


paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass а pro 
fessional comprehensive examination in two parts: (1) a general exam 
ination concerned with an integrated understanding of the major areas ! 
4 - x я < - ; t 
professional education, and (2) a special examination concerned with t 


candidate's area ot specialization. 


FrvE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A candidate entering the School of Education from the Junior Colleg* 
(or with equivalent preparation) may choose a three-year program lea 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Educatio" 
to be conferred simultaneously. The first year of this combined pi 


g-field preparation ; the work 9! 


gram will be devoted to teachin ) 

second year will include the Bachelor of Arts junior-year professio к 
courses and a maximum of eighteen credit hours of graduate cours] 
that of the third and final year, senior-year undergraduate professio, 
courses and the remaining graduate courses needed for the Masté 
degree. Observation and Practice 1% ching to be elected in the er. 
уеаг may not be taken for graduate credit. А quality point index ы 
at least 2.50 must be att uned before beginning the work ot the se d 


, es 
vear and the program must mcet all the requirements 01 the degree 


Bachelor of Arts and the Master of Arts in Educa 


THE DEGREE OF LX СТОК OF EDI CATION 
pe 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education canno! y 
stated in credit hours, but they consist in general of at least two of 
vears of work beyond the degree ot Master of Arts in Educat er 
the equivalent. The programs 01 study are designed to prepare stud? 


The School of Education 


for administrative or supervisory positions, the teaching of education in 


normal schools or colleges, the teaching of an academic subject in schools 
9r colleges, or for specialized types of educational service. 'The work is 
given 


a practical rather than a theoretical bent, and emphasizes the mas- 
tery 


and application of subject matter, both in the study requirements 
and in the dissertation. Special emphasis is placed upon the professional 


cres. s 
uccess of the candidate. 


The candidate’s program of study largely depends upon his previous 


educational background and his profes 
are 


sional objective. Opportunities 


Provided for study leading to the following professional objectives: 
8с 100] su 


Buidance, 
Specialist i 


perintendent, secondary school principal, supervisor, director of 
director of curriculum development, professor of education, and 
n educational research. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 


pl The candidate for the degree of Doctor of Education must have com- 
e . ” . . . . . 

to E (1) graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective, equivalent 
9 that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education in The 


тео y . y . . 1 
Ces ІР Washington University, and (2) at least three years of suc- 
$$ . è " 

ul educational experience, 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


a Сев to candidacy for the degree the applicant must be 
examinati y the Faculty of the School of Education on the basis of an 
6 Шы” conducted by a committee appointed by the Dean. This 
tion Darin will usually include the following: (1) a written examina- 
оја 116 problems related to the applicant's background; (2) a 
aptitude test; (3) an oral examination. 
{ CoNsULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
will co PPlican is accepted as a candidate, his consultative committee 
Sel the candidate and guide his work, 
(1) eu sultative committee, in cooperation with the candidate, will 
date "mine the candidate’s fields of study, in each of which the candi- 


( а written examination at least eight months before he 
Imself for the 


and : м " a м : и 
8: of readings that will assist him in preparing for the exami- 

а : 4 pi н 
> and (3) designate the tools of investigation that will be needed 
Candidate 


” In the prosecution of his study, These tools may include 
Te fora; әб» ” . 9.9 % 

any o foreign languages, statistical methods, historical criticism, or 
too] 18 consid 


рг * design 
ч ensive 


degree; (2) formulate a list of course require- 
Mati 


ered essential by the committee. Ап examination in the 


ate 1 | > 
ted must be passed by the candidate before he takes his com- 
examin 


ation. 
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THE DISSERTATION 


When the candidate has satisfied the requirements 01 his consultative 


committee, the committee is dissolved. А member of the faculty, in whose 


field the topic of the dissertation falls, is then appointed to serve as the 
candidate’s adviser on his dissertation and in his field of 
Dean for the final oral examination whet 


specializ ation, 


and to recommend him to the 
in his judgment, the candidate’s dissertation is acceptable. А 

Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
date shall submit to the Dean of the School of Education four с 
and three legible and com 


pies 0 
plete 


mary 


his dissertation—one typewritten original 
also a typewritten sum! 


carbon copies, on official thesis paper—and 


of the dissertation consisting of not more than 2,500 words. Require 


ments regarding the torm ot the dissertation are stated on page 42; an 
additional information will be supplied by the Dean. 

'The successful candidate is required, before receiving his degree, to 
pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his disse!” 


tation. 
Tue FINAL EXAMINATION 


bef the 


At least three weeks before th ` candidat? 


pass an oral examination on his dissertation and on his field 0 
Deam 


отсе is to be conferred the 


must 
specialization before a committee of the Faculty appointed by the 
supplemented by two experts from outside the University appointed. ? 
‘nation is open to the public and all are priv 


The Dean, or a member of the 


the President. This exan 


leged to question the candidate. 
ulty designated by him, will preside at this examination. 
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THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
tthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 
бе Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 


Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business Adminis- 
E tration 
Imer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
arren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Tank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
Min Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance 
nr Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
ale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 
Тыш Сту, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
John їч, Ph.D, M.D., Professor of Psychology | 
“ert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor Emeritus of Po- 
Art Er Science in Residence 
Joh < Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
rada Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
аш Taxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
Story 
'atson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
Atlin er Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
ы 7 Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Public Administration 
Joe L e erschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
mes г “зир, M.B.A., Professor of Business Administration 
Tistopher Corliss, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Inter-American 
He onomicz 


n ^ 
LS ° Hubbard, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology 


Scie Fane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political 
nce y 
thard С 
d Ce м h r қ r 
~ Im, Dr, rer, pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


rt 
Raj Wells Boyd, A.M 
Ph Aub J .ІУІ., 


С.Р.А., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


rey ү - ee 
чу Young, M.B.A., Ph.D., Professorial. Lecturer in Eco: 
тїс; 
"Ча 
: 
the De Presig 
еп 
юз, rect А406. the University I e Scl e Registrar of the Univers 
hd A “admissions of the 1) | A Profes 
Professors constitute the | 
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Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public Admin- 
istration 

Jacques Jacobus Polak, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

Joseph Leo Kreiger, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in. Business Ad- | 
ministration 

John Robert Beishline, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
istration 

Edwin Lewis, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

Carl William Clewlow, A.B., Professorial Lecturer in Business 44 
ministration 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, ^h.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 

Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Finance 

Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Associate Professor of Polit 


ministration 
Albert Raymond Miller, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of Ei onomics 
James Norman Mosél, A.M.. Assistant Professor of Psychology : 
Gordon С. Barnewall, М.В.А., Assistant Professor of Business дати" 
istration 
James Coogan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 
Walter David Fackler, A.B., Assistant Professor of Economics 
William George Torpey, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration _ 
Charles Bigelow Stauffacher, A.M., Lecturer on Public Administra" 
*Jonathan Dayton Stoddard, A.M., Instructor in Political Science 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting | 
Gordon Edward Bell, M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting "m 
in Business * 


Ingolf Helgi Elfried Otto, А.М., C.P.C.U., Associate 1 


ministration 
COMMITTEES + 
Tue Dzaw's Councit $ 


1953 
Everett Herschel Johnson 
Roderic Hollett Davison 


1954 1955 
Wolígang Herbert Kraus Arlin Rex Johnson aff 
Donald Stevenson Watson Merle Talmadge мав 
, ( service leave А 
ү ү аге mem 


f the University and the Dean of the School of Government 


$ The President 
i all committees 
§ Elected by the Faculty 


cio of 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Тһе Dean of the School, Chairman 
Harold Griffith Sutton, Secretary 
Ralph Dale Kennedy Donald Stevenson Watson 
Frank Mark Weida 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, BUREAU or BUSINESS 
AND EcoNoMic RESEARCH 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 
The Assistant Dean 
Ralph Dale Kennedy Donald Stevenson Watson 
Verett Herschel Johnson Merle Talmadge Welshans 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 
The Dean of the School, Chairman 
Richar | Тһе Assistant Dean 1 
ard Norman Owens Ralph Dale Kennedy 
Mald Stevenson Watson Everett Herschel Johnson 
Merle Talmadge Welshans 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

INTRODUCTORY 
forein rg Washington University has provided training in both 
i and governmental theory and administration throughout 


This was one of its purposes when chartered in 1821. The 


tious E ¡Government was established. in 1928 to bring together in 
Vite = € pe and graduate curricula the work offered in foreign 
Tation v н 1 of the other academic work in the theory and admin 
t is th $ government, 

4 He Purpose of the 


ES ! School to give the student an understanding of 
*SPonsibilities 


пацер f under the Constitution of the United States in the 

( 5 > 1 . . м. . y 

NOE thre : ЕЕЕ office—domestic and foreign. 'ТҺїз сап be accomplished 
gh anv e: . " 

Social ЕП any single course but through a curriculum which correlates 


» eco E ... М М ө М . 

Е nomic, politica]. historical, business, and psychological studies. 

icula Program embrac 

Aff: fading to the 
airg м 4 

Work j^ Accounting, 


es both graduate and undergraduate work. Cur- 

Bachelor of Arts degree are offered in Foreign 

сад; Business Administration, and Statistics. Graduate 
айп a ^ - : 4 m 

In Econo .E to a Masters degree is available in each of these fields and 

and ү IC Policy, Public 

Docto cational Coun 
r - 

of Business 


Administration, Personnel Administration, 
seling, Graduate study leading to the degree oí 
Administration is also available (see page 167). 


sis = — 
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The Foreign Affairs program is broad, covering international political 
finance, and regional studies. Its put 
lents, by providing general background and special 
of American foreign relations. The 
govern 


relations, international trade and 


pose is to equip st 
‘zed work, for careers in the field 
diplomatic service о! the United States, 
the international field, 
abroad offer opportunities i 


the several agencies of 
ment with responsibilities in the internation® 
organizations, and American enterprise n this 
field. 

in many 
ас” 


The 


„ntal service requires special training and background 


Governme 
statistical investigation, 


cluding economic research, 
and personnel administration. 


. т . > “ld 
work is offered in the various curricu 


other subjects, 
counting, administrative management, 
academic background for such 
of the School and is described below. 


REGULATIONS 
re exped 
Арм18810% 
and the Unt 


Students in the School of Government are subject to, and a 
to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning 
REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12—25, 


versity regulations stated on pages 38-44. 


AMOUNT OF Work 

ER ге 
ake ordinarily not mo 
‚ent ,£ouf 
than twenty 


„redit 
than ten cre 


A full-time student not on probation may t 
than seventeen credit hours. А student employed more 


hours a week, who is not on probation, тау take not more 


hours. 

A full-time undergraduate student whose quality-point 
or higher may take not more than nineteen credit hours. 
loved more than twenty-four hours à W e 
Іуе credit ho 
Dean. 


index 15 - 


, , «ho* 
graduate student emp ek, Y 
quality-point index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twe 


Exception to these rules will require the approval of the 


ATTENDANCE 


I he student is held responsible for all the work of the course? in - ip 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instruct 
11185" 


charge before рї visi i le f hir ake he Г k 
large betore provisi m is made tor him to make up the wors 


CLASSIFICATION ОЕ STUDENTS 


ol 
n А 5 jor 

A student who holds an Associate in Arts degree trom the jon po 

lege or the equivalent from another accredited institution, and W 4 he 

‘bed curricula at the Office ^ cef 


registered his choice от one ot the prescr 
„tel 
has complete y! 
4 etude 


Registrar, is classed as a junior. A student who 


senior. ? 


credit hours in the School of Government is classed as à 


Тһе School of Government 


Who has satisfactorily completed the work for the 
Who has registered his choice of one of the 
the Office of the Registrar, is classed 


Bachelor's degrees anc 
prescribed fields of study at 
as a master in course. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


Under the inde 


pendent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 
With specia] | 


interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted 
to undertake independent study under the personal direction of 
Structor, in 


an in- 


{ accordance with the rules of the division in which the subject 
ww Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credits as 
“signated in the list of courses of instruction in this CATALOGUE, 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


I ET . j ; 
Ороп the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 
the School of G 


x sovernment, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 

Ament, with а designation of the major field of study, is conferred. 
. © Major fields 
tlon 


of 


are Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administra- 
» and Statistics, 


tudents who 


“Partmenre ; : А 
y ments or from more than one major field may request approval, 
а fac a 4 b a a" 
гер faculty committee, of a special major program. The same rules and 
Шан ‚ ‚ y ” 
ations will apply as in the regularly offered majors. 


have a special need for integrating courses from several 


Quire 1 1 4 : ^ : : 
E ments for the undergraduate major in Economics and Public 
ica] ga tration are stated under the departments of Economics and Polit- 
cience, respectively, 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREF 
SCHOLARSHIP 


detail of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 

On base, 26 

А мааа 38 апа 39. 

quali "CT to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a 
Y-Point ind 


Point ; ex in all of his work of at least 2.00, and (2) а quality- 
quired X Of at least 2.50 in his major. 'The major includes the re- 
со TT 2 " ; 
ro} mn and courses taken in the group options. 
bation — ; ; b ons - We , 
00, Gr тж А Student must maintain a qu: point index of at least 
‚ MES RR M. " 1 
Qual; © placed on probation, where he will remain as long as his 
Ity poi , 1 Е 
Su; nnt index is below 2. 0. 
ension — a А . 2 
ho is p] MA student who has a quality-point index below 1.00 o 
. $ place А 4 | 
Inte *d on probation for a third term, whether successive or after 
Tval will be 


: suspended. 
"n : 
\ қ | ' „1 
Purpose of these rules, the summer sessions are consider 
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foreign language, foreign markets, exporting and import- 


to overseas trade. Eac 


үу, and other ourses relating 


»roved by the adviser. 


Accounting e 


А 

A 

A 

D 

1 

В | 

Е ki 

I Janking .----- 
Law 


г 


m one о! the 1ollowI 


isultation with the a ]v 


the required courses listed above. The 
i i lic accounting, commercial 
‚ and budgeting Selection 
in it must be má 


alization in 
| 
al account 


group options shown be 


and indu 
7 yay Ка ah] 
hours) to ОХ taken 


of the opti 
in consuit 
Group I—Publ 


чау 


] cot > бегей by the department 


tion, and Politica Science 


strial Accounting T 
n of selected courses offered by the departme? ч 


поп, Economics, and Statistics. 


Accounting and Budgeti " 
le up of selected courses offered by the departme 
d Economics. 


ration, Political Science, : 


Statistics 


ot 115-1 ( Statistical Methods ......  .... .. 4 
Stat. 117......, \ Variant... ms...” „ «РА 
I Chi-oquare est... eot ttt ttt 6 


Stat. 155 Mathematical Probability.....--++-+++reenntnnty Ту. 
--” MA . 
1 157-55 s № Cd. TOT ; 
Gr бес; 1 + ot following groups) e 
1 of the following groups) - :*** . 12 
] ‹ 1 n with adviser). . : 


C are e selected by students spe ¡alizing 
1 alt the adviser. These course ich 
à Busine ‘stration, Economics, 209 Sta 


т 1 ا را‎ 
up П--Едасапоп and Psychology 

| ; 102601 ti 
to be selected by students specializing in educá 
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and psychological statistics in consultation with the adviser. These courses 
аге offered by the departments of Psychology and Statistics. 
Group III—Mathematics and the Bi al and Physical Sciences 


„ Courses in this group are to be selected by students specializing in mathemat- 
ical > | and 


physical science 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


А Student desiring to omit a required course may take such examina- 
Чоп as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
де relieved of Ве” curriculum requirement in that subject and may qual- 
Чу for registration in an advanced course. Passing of this examination 
Оез not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. 
Student desiring to take such examinations should make the request 
9f the Dean and pay the required fee. 

The candidate for the Master's degree who is deficient in under- 
Braduate preparation may take a comprehensive examination on his under- 


Ta 4 4 ч к Е $ 2 
Eraduate major field. Passing of this examination entitles the student 


to Же . қ on ^ ‚у= 
admission without taking specific courses to make up his deficiencies. 
П Courses taken to satisfy undergraduate deficiencies, the student must 


Mainta; 2s r Жж 
á кА at least а 3.00 average to be eligible for admission to graduate 
u у. 


THE MASTERS' DEGREES 
satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 
Jovernment, one of the following degrees is conferred: (1) 
Arts in Government with a major in Foreign Affairs, Eco- 
d cM, Accounting, Business and Economic Statistics, ог Voca- 
eld unseling; (2) Master of Arts in Public Administration in the 
4 Administration and Governmental Fiscal Administra- 


Master of Arts in Personnel Administration; (4) Master of 
dministration. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


А st 2 
udent ЖЧ: 
Bree 1$ fo 


rmally recognized as a candidate for the Master's de- 
D Only when 
ea 


his application for candidacy has been approved by the 
"iy Pplication is made on a form obtainable at the Office of the 
Bistrar, 


3.00 aver 


Mission (0 g 
Candid 


age in the undergraduate major is normally required for 

raduate study. 

ates for the Master of Arts degree in Foreign Affairs or in 

Priate 4 olicy must show a reading knowledge (certified by the appro- 

to be ap Buage department) of at least one modern foreign language, 
Proved by the Dean. Such examination should be taken before 
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the student begins the second 15 hours of his work. Examinations in 
modern foreign languages will be given on the dates specified in the 


University calendar. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


A minimum of thirty credit hours of work, as outlined in the curricula 


on pages 163-65, must be completed successfully. Variations from these 
curricula require the permission of the Dean. 

No part of the minimum requirements may be taken in any other insti- 
tution. 

А second-group course (numbered 101-200), taken either in the under- 
graduate or graduate years, may be counted toward the Master's degree 


only when registration for advanced credit has been approved at the 


beginning of the course by the Dean and by the officer of instruction, and 
provided that the student has done such extra work in the course as may 


be prescribed by the instructor. 

Work completed more than three years prior to registration for the 
Master’s degree will be counted only if the candidate successfully passes 
an examination on the subject matter of the work offered for credit. 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a com“ 
on 


prehensive written examination in his major field. An oral examinati 
on his thesis may also be required. 

No work counted toward a Bachelor's degree may be counted toward 
a Master's degree. 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degre 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master's degree will be assiste 


ning his program so that he can qualify for admission to candidacy 


e of Doctof 
d in plan 
for 


the Doctorate. 


RESIDENCE 
ral 


No credit is granted for work done in absentia, i.e., without fo 4 
nti? 


instruction, except for the thesis, which may be completed in abse 


with the permission of the department concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
d by th 


A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspende 
Dean. Regarding the system ot grading, see pages 38 and 39. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A normal program includes a minimum of twenty-four credit 


of course work and the thesis (six credit hours), to be selected from a 
5 p s - e 

courses listed under the chosen major field, and such other cours сой" 

may be necessary. Programs should be prepared in advance т dt 


” ” > . opri’ 
sultation with the adviser and submitted to the Dean on the approP 
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form; if the program is not completed at the time of registration this 
must be attended to not later than one month following registration. 


Tue THESIS 

Students who plan to complete work for a Master's Degree in one 
Year should register for the thesis at the beginning of the year; other- 
Wise the thesis should be registered for not later than the beginning of 
the final year. Тһе choice of the thesis subject must be approved by 
the professor in charge and recorded in the Office of the Registrar by 
the date announced in the University calendar. The typewritten thesis 
In its final form must have the approval of the professor in charge and 
Must be presented to (һе Dean by the student not later than the date 
Announced in the University calendar. Requirements in regard to the 
9rm of the thesis are stated on page 42, and additional information will 

* supplied by the Dean. 
аушеп of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
Academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
15 unfinished 
urther tuiti 
the two-ye 
the 8 н 


, an additional successive academic year is granted without 
on payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond 
ar period, it must be registered for again, and tuition paid on 
ame basis as for a repeated course. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


„ть a a PA different curricula which are described 
elow, 
Students who 


more of the maj 
"ts in Goy 


have a special need for integrating courses from two or 
or fields of concentration for the degree of Master of 


Special ernment may request approval, by a faculty committee, of a 
1а ai В : 
last major program. АП rules and regulations for the degree of 
» $ . " А ; 
ег of Arts in Government will apply to such special programs. 
P FoREIGN AFFAIRS 
lerequi a Sinis қ ЧР : * 
кепе ап undergraduate major in foreign affairs, economics, history, or 
fottion се depending upon the field of specialization. Any course deficiency 
Th Еп affairs must be made up. 
. © Program іп Fara: y ua Bees yg mes ; aho ine 
ational E In Foreign Affairs is offered in three fields of specialization: Inter- 
lis, “onomics, International Politics, and Regional Studies. 
national Б ` : : 1 1 
Ver) in wer Economics. ‚raduate courses in economics (numbered 2 and 
Mancia] poli ¿cid of international trade, tl nce of payments, national 
a icies, and inte Д 1 Ж Ке Rit rt 
18 брег: апа international economic policies form the prir part of 
Ot Pecialization, ' 


Graduate courses in economic theory аге recommended. 


Course Mg E Ф 
sm ¢ included with the consent of the adviser. 


ау} 
nternati р 
е 10n ТУСД m . ... 
histor -— Political Relations Graduate courses in political science and 
Nationa] org егей 200 and over), in international law, international politics, inter- 
zation, diplomatic history, and American foreign policy, comprise 
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the principal requirements for this specialization. Related courses may be added 
with the consent of the adviser. 

Regional Studies —Graduate courses in economics, political science, history; 
and geography (numbered 200 and over) dealing with a geographic region, suc 
as Latin America, Europe, or the Pacific Area, ‹ »mprise the principal require- 
ments. Other courses of broader scope in economics, history, and political science 
are recommended as part of the program. The adviser in all cases must approve 
such selections. 

Тһе listing of graduate courses for these programs is given in the departmental 
offerings for Economics, History, Political Science, and Geography. 


Economic POLICY 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in economics or the equivalent. ^ 
Graduate courses in economics, especially those in the theory of economic 
policy, the level of income and employment, national income, economic stabiliza- 
tion, and fiscal policy, comprise the principal, part of this program. Graduate 
courses in economic theory and statistics are recommended to complete the Pf 
gram. These courses and others that may be appropriate аге to be select 
with the consent of the adviser. 


ACCOUNTING 
Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in accounting or the equivalent. The 
1 1 


program in Accounting requires the following courses: 


Acct, 231... ee Contemporary Accounting Theory 3 
Acct .Auditing Practice 3 
Acct ..Seminar in Acc yunting. 6 
Bus. Adm. 231....... Corporate Financial Problems. ...... . 3 
" | 1 in Of 
The remair hours of course work are to be selected from courses in ¢ 
related to accounting with the approval of the adviser. 
BusiNESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in 'statistics ог the equivalent, сооро, 


with adequate training in economics, business administration, and mathemat a, 


The program in Business and Economic Statistics requires at least twelve cre 
hours to be taken from the following: 


Statistics 2 Design of Experiments.............++ artn 3 
Statistics 202........ Theory of Estimation and Testing Hypotheses 3 
Statistics 203-4... The Theory of Есопотейгісв.......... 6 
Statistics 205-0...... Advanced Business and Economic Statistics.» by 
The remai twelve hours are to be selected from graduate work offered у, 
the ents of Business Administration, Economics, and Statistics wit 


approval of the adviser 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


er : wl 
an undergraduate major in psychology, business administra”; 
or an undergraduate major in the social sciences approp™ 


Prerequi 


or educator 


lization in this field. The undergraduate background should include р я 
ry basic t in such fields as psychology, sociology, statistics, |400 
nomics, and business management or public administration | копот? 
[ Master of Arts program m Vocational Counseling requires the * 


courses 
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Psychology Turik Seminar: Counseling and Guidance 


22 
Psychology 228...... Seminar: Techniques of Counseling 2. 9 
Psychology 229......Seminar: Occupational and Educational In- 
formation 3 
Psychology 231. . Test Construction 3 
Psychology 236......Seminar: Analysis of 
poses of Counseling... 3 


The rema 


18 nine hours are elective, with the approval of the adviser 


MASTER OF ARTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The purpose of the program for the degree of Master of Arts in Public 

ministration is to prepare graduates to enter public service in the field 
% administration and to advance the professional] competence of gradu- 
че already in public employment. The major fields are General Ad- 
Ministration and Governmental Fiscal Administration. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


‘requisite: an undergraduate background in the social sciences appropriate to 


lalization in this field. 


istration, and eighteen additional graduate credits t 
ted from the following, with the approval of the adviser: 
Acct, 261 


«.......... Seminar in Federal Taxation 


dci 3 
Problems in Governmental Economic Policy.. 3 
. Seminar: the Legislative Process........ ow 
.Problems in Governmental Reorganization... 3 
Personnel Administration .................. 1 
P j 
j 
St 3 

(2 Seminar 
3 

Seminar 

1 Diciovainn 
Pol mental } TOR rams ....... ne ale oes 4.4...... & 3 
* Sc. 261-62...... Reading and Conference Course in Public 

Pol " А Admin ation ме em. et ga mi MEE 3 
« Sc, 263-64...... Апа!) of Administrative Procedures....... 3 


GOVERNMENTAL FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Prereg A 

К Visite: ,۾‎ . ; . ” 

hasis in ite: an urdergraduate background in the social sciences with em- 
" economics and business administration. 

26; Рговтат іп ( 


sovernmental Fiscal Administration requires Political Science 


Credit," orkshop in Public Administration, and eighteen additional graduate 
selected f 


Acct. , 6 rom the following, with the approval of the adviser; 

7. ЧНО Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Prob- 
Acct, 26 lems ..... 2452 фу туту: YYi"- 
Bus, Ad 1...........бешілаг іп Federal Тахайоп...;.........:. 3 
Bus A 286......, Management in the Armed Forces 3 
Bus. Adm. 2% lesse. ( | 
> Я - ns ^ ^ : 

Econ. 225-4. : ‚ Seminar in Ce intro lership АР QUAL TIED 

n. 260 4... «+. Monetary Policy and Central Banking....... 6 


оны Theory of Public Finance.......... 
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Есог Fiscal Policy...» +++» +++ 6 
Pol. 5 ча! Administration jo 
Pol. 5 nment Admir i ; 
Ро!. 5 ] Problem: 
Pol. Sc. 2 . . Administration of Major Governmer tal Pro- 


MASTER OF ARTS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


'The purpose of the program for the degree of Master of Arts in Per- 
sonnel Administration is to train graduates in personnel management 
techniques and problems. While the emphasis is placed on government? 
personnel work, the curriculum may be adapted to the interest of gradu- 
ates who plan a career in personnel relations in business. 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in the social sciences, business adminis 


tration, or education coupled with courses in personnel psychology, soc іа] psy” 
, pies H ) Е) 


al psychology. 


requires twenty-four g credits, in general devek рей from 
with the approval of the advi 

inar in Business Management. . 6 

r у» nomics. ....4.»..» . ҮТТІК! 12... .. 3 

r T АА i ke 

1 nistration sellos ente oreste е 3 

ns in Personnel Management 3 

Seminar: Techniques of Counseling...» ee 

5 Personnel. Psychology. 3 

Job Analysis and Evalu 5 

Р ‚el Measurement Tec j 

s. nivsle se e sr o € «09 a Р 6 

MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINIS l'RATION 
This curriculum provides the graduate student with the general " 
2. өй ч а. о ^ - . on? 
specialized training which will help him advance to responsible positio 


. . " - . . ( ... e ov" 
in business. Business training 1s essential also for many positions 10 Е 


ernment service and the program offers such training. 
Normally, a student with an ac eptable (B average) underg! 
major in Business Administration, or 1ts equivalent, сап complete h 


aduat® 


work for the Master ot Business Administration ın one year. АП su 
\ : І қ MED 
programs must be approved by the adviser. Students with cout fof 


ficiencies, but with good academic records, will be admitted to st , 
the Master of Business Administration and will be required to t 
60 credit hours of work for this degree. The amount of work ove 


above 30 credit hours, and the courses to be taken, will be determine К 


the adviser, with the approval of the Dean. 


` * à ма WEN age 215 

Graduate course work in Business Administration is listed on page of 

The Master of Business Administration program, with the appre art 
ep 


from other 


the adviser, may include certain graduate courses 
ments, such as Economics, Accounting, and Statistics. 
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DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Ihe work for this degree is under the supervision of the Committee 
on Doctoral Studies of the School of Government. 


Àn applicant must have the degree of Master of Business Administra- 


Чоп, Master of Arts in Business Administration, or Master of Arts in a 
related field, 


or the equivalent of such degrees, together with acceptable 
р E 
*rsonal 


qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. Each appli- 
са è EUER x : 

nt must demonstrate his competence in Statistics and Accounting, either 
у qualifying examinations ог acceptable university credits in these 
Subjects. 

After admitting an applicant, the Committee on Doctoral Studies, in 
Consi 2 . . . . : " e 1 
Nsultation with the applicant, will designate six fields of study and 
appoi : . . . . . - s 
PPoint an Adviser to guide the student in his work in these fields. As 
Part of t) 


lOurs ; "m . ! 
2 ? In graduate courses. Additional course work may be prescribed 

0у =з Adviser. 
Vhe 1 4% . © > b " . ; 
nen the applicant has satisfied his Adviser and the Committee of his 


Teadine қ ч : , 4 қ в ‘ $ 
sch iness to take the General Examination, this Examination will be 
Пе це. 


us work, the student must complete a minimum of thirty credit 


The Genera 


Not 1; 1 Examination is a written comprehensive on fields of study 
t limited to 


| the subject matter of courses taken in these fields. Two 

k > Of study are required of all applicants: Economic Theory and 

"ess and Economic History. The four additional fields, selected by 

Committee и 

arketing, 
vestments 


Port Y, Money and Banking, Statistics, Risk and Risk Bearing, Trans- 
Traffic Management, and such others as the Committee 


pon Successful comp 


of в 
le FR t А ^ : " 
to Subject of the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted 
Candid : 


"search асу by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. The candidate's 
preparation of his dissertation are supervised by a 


letion of the General Examination and approval 


ation of the candidate consists of his oral defense of 
Гһе examination will be given by a committee appointed 
Ommitte 
Oral e 
Octor 


€ on Doctoral Studies. 1 pon successful completion of 
Xamination t 


{ he candidate will be approved for the degree of 
9f Business A 


dministration by the Committee on Doctoral Studies 


The Sch SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Program жар ot Government offers the Navy Graduate Comptrollership 
In Соо v Naval officers sponsored by the Naval Post Graduate School 
Peration with 


the College of General Studies, the School of Gov 
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iment is conducting the Air Force Manpower Management Training 


ет 
Program, sponsored by the Department of the Air Force. The School 
s a program for the training of Air Force Legislative Officers 


con 
also. sponsored by the Air Force. 
The School of Government cooperates with the College of General 


Studies in the off-campus program ot that College, particularly in the 


fields of controllership and management, 
The Department of Business Administration offers work in the 
of property and casualty insurance as part of the educational prog 


nerican Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


field 
ram 


FOREIGN SERVICE REVIEW COURSE 

g to offer its summer Foreig? 
in pre 
Depart 


The School of Government is continuin 
Service Review Course, started in 1946, for persons interested 
gn Service Examination given by the 


paring for the written Forei 
ment of State. 


Since this Course is primarily an intensive review of college 
graduate 


Examind 


work 


already completed, and is offered as a service to the superior 
student who wishes to prepare tor the written Foreign Service 
tion, no academic credit will be given. 

Subiects to be reviewed during the 1952 Course will include the fol- 
lowing: American History and American Diplomatic History; Euro 
History and European Diplomatic History; Principles of Econom” 
(including International Economics and Foreign Exchange) ; Geography) 
General Statistics; Composition; Races, Languages, and Religions; Cor 


ре ай 


temporary Affairs. 

For further details, including designation by the Departm 
admission requirements, fees, and living accommodations, address 
Director, Foreign Service Review Course, School of Government. 


ent of Stat 


The 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


+ 


Тһе Bureau, an established part of the School of Government, = 
This — 


ducts research in both the fields of business and economics. 
au of pu 


is under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Bure 
ness and Economic Research. Special attention is given to proble 
the metropolitan area of Washington, D. C. Research projects are 
sponsored by public and private agencies. Both faculty and students 
the School of Government participate in the activities of the Bure“ y 
Business and Economic Research. Results of research activities 82 p^ 


Ў , 4 еа па 
as abstracts of selected masters theses are reproduced and disse™ 


bv the Bureau. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Cloyq Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Mitchel] Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

ohn Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General 
ү Studies, Director of the Off-Campus Division 

у агу Ellen Coleman, A.M., Director, Reading Clinic 


arl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Adviser on Government Intern Scholar- 
ships 


В THE DEAN'S COUNCIL * 
enjamin Douglass Van Evera Burnice Herman Jarman 
James Harold Coberly 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


T INTRODUCTORY 
Sity he College of General Studies of The George Washington Univer- 
у, established in 
Ucation Opportunit 


the fol] Е 
Armed "ini. 


1950, is designed primarily to supplement the adult 
ies previously available at the University. It includes 
divisions: (1) the Off-Campus Division, including the 


Orces Section; (2) the Campus Division; and (3) the Division 
Ommunity Services, 


OFF-CAMPUS Division 


n rec < Р e . . 
Phasi cent years, employee in-service training has been increasingly em- 
7 


Zed i 6 ; . - қ 
IN Di government, education, business, and industry. 'The Ой- 
ersonn vision of the College of General Studies works closely with 

e 


Mereste, In inistrators, training officers, school officials, and others 
e Ucational Ж, еуеіоріпр programs of in-service training and brings the 

sources of the University to bear on such programs. Credit 
5 are organized in any field in which there is suf- 
and for which instructional facilities can be made avail- 
Udents nee meet at the time and place most convenient for the 
e accepted i. and may begin at any time of the year. € redit courses 
: Y any school or college of the University provided the stu- 


ent 

$ acc х * 
` si *pted for degree candidacy in that school or college and the 
Credi П Question 


COurses may 


Non. . 
ficie redit course 
able, ^r mand 


are within the scope of the curriculum requirements. 
also be transferred to other colleges and universities. 


jf th к ity and the Dean of the College of General Studies are men 
Че Council 


( 169) 
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to ОЯ-С 


Admission 


Admission to an off-campus course 
degree candidacy in the University. 

Credit Courses.—A simplified proce 
tion in off-campus credit courses 


sts of previous acad 


} 


Transcrif 
istration is restricted to t 


class. en 


hose whose q 


Ну 


( 


able to complete the course successfu 
Non-Credit Courses.—In general, 
open to any individual 


at the request of some p 


is organized 
sion may | 
organization. 


order to maintain the quality of instruc 


is cond 


interested in enrolling. 


зе restricted to the students 
A limit on the size ot classes ma 


ampus Courses 


does not constitute admission t9 


admission and registra- 
ucted at the first meeting of the 
ic work are not required. Reg- 
ate that they 21° 


dure for 


ualifications indic 
ff-campus non-credit courses are 
When a non-credit course 
agency or group, admis" 

Р ‘nd 
sponsoring 


din 


articular 
recommended by the 
y have to be impose 


tion, 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


In agencies 
to permit offering the nec 
Associate in Arts, Bachelor of / 
For further inform 


cessary range ‹ 
campus study. iti 
of General Studies. 

Campus D 


! 
| 


This Division has been established i 
are adults, well qualifie 
work, whose academic 
admission to a previously 
at least not without considerable prere« 
that an adult, through his work experi 
area of ] 


learning. 
to entitle hin 


> 0:79 
іп some particular 
by special examinations 
y SF 

degree. For further information, 


eral Studies. 


DivisioN OF COMMUNITY 


and service installations w 


Arts, or Master of Arts degre 


] to undertake а 


preparation wou 


see the bulletin of the Colleg 


ent 


here there is sufficient enrollm 
the 


it is possible to earn 


»f courses, 
es, withov 


. е "led 
jn, see the Bulletin of the € olleg 
IVISION 

. 4 +! fe 
| recognition of the fact that pe 
of 
particular program ot colles? 
. 7 0 
Id not ordinarily quality t еті! 
и т git: 
established school or college of the l niver 
97% ^ , one 
juisite work. It is also rec n 3 
no 


ence, may have gained 
'This knowledge 


standing 


may be va! 


e of Ger 


‚ to advanced 


SERVICES 


4 


; e 
duc ational пе 


This division was organized to meet three different е uf 
Non-credit courses in a wide variety of subject fields will be 56 " 
at the request of any interested group. There will be no entrance |, 
quirements. The length of each course will be determined by the بر‎ 
of the sponsoring group and the nature of the subject to be studie? ар | 


Тһе George Washington University 


Reading Clinic offers both dint 


nostic and corrective work for small groups or individuals and, „gm 
. > es gn 
improvement techniques for sn | classes. All courses are desig : fo! 

і А n А | rw 
meet particular individual nee whether on а remedial basis 


prehens 


accelerated reading com 
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The Government Management Intern Scholarship Program offers 
annually fifty scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully 
Selected young men and women for administrative leadership in the gov- 
“ment career service... Each scholarship provides a tuition-free course 
% three credit hours a term and appropriate academic credit (up to six 
Credit hours) for the successful completion of training assignments re- 


Wired in an agency program which has been evaluated by the University. 


FEES 


For information concerning fees for credit courses, see page 

le courses, the fee will be determined in accordance with the 
Neth and nature of the course. Tuition in non-credit courses is due 
«і Payable at the first meeting of the class. 


non-credit 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 


Students 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL * 
Ralph Dale Kennedy Francis Edgar Johnsto? 
Charles Rudolph Naeser 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
In this 
Unive" 
g time 


The Division of University Students was established in 1930. 
Division are registered mature students who wish to undertake 
sity courses either for credit or as auditors but who are not at thi 
working toward degrees in this University. 


REGULATIONS 
Students in the Division of University Students are subject t0, am 
еттім 


are expected to familiarize themselves with, the regulations conc 
25; 


ApMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 120 
the University regulations stated on pages 38-44; and the regulate s 
concerning PROBATION, SUSPENSION, AND WARNINGS which are the sa” 


as those stated on pages 54 and 55 under the Junior College. 


TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


f 
ce Е , і anothe 
A “University student” may be transferred, at his request, to ano 


== 4 * к 
college or school of the University only upon complying with the геру f. 


tions of the specific college or school to which he wishes to transis 

The student should familiarize himself with the regulations printe y 

the University CATALOGUE concerning admission, residence, amount " 

quality of work. Specifically, he should note that in some cases not в 

than thirty (30) hours of credit may be transferred from this Divis? 

that at least the last thirty (30) credit hours must be spent in ve рее 
u 


in the college or school granting the degree; and that a genera 4% de 
point index of 2.00 must be maintained, with an index of 2.50 y 


major. 
мш 
* The President of the University and the Dean of the Division ol University stud 
members ex officio of the coun il 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
tren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 


THE DEAN'S COUNCIL * 
R Thelma Hunt 
топі Pugh Eyman Fred Salisbury Tupper 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


T INTRODUCTORY 
ед Division of Special Students was organized in 1944. To this 
tsion may be admitted students who are in the process of qualifying 


ог : d у qi ң 
чы eree candidacy. Students in this Division are designated "special 
ents”, 


REGULATIONS 


Division of Special Students are subject to, and are 

lino: 7 етді themselves with, the regulations concerning 

and the U , EGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-25; 
niversity regulations stated on pages 38-44. 


е Students in the 
pected to 


SCHOLARSHIP 


st : . "ИТ , А 
tudent in this Division may be dropped for reasons of scholarship 
Y time his quality-point index falls below 2.00. 


On p System of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail 
“Bes 38 and 39. 


ап 


AcADEMIC SCHEDULE 


in E ды, of the "special student" is made up of courses required 
Dleteg lum to which he wishes to transfer. If he has not com- 
a mission Lp" requirements of this curriculum at the time of his 
ach twely the University, he must include three hours of language in 
ird о * hours of work until this requirement is met. Second- or 
have ee may not be taken unless all first-group requirements 
n each ing; ог are being met concurrently. T 

‘disable. vidual case, the schedule will be reduced when it is deemed 


TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


А "sp м 1 
есіа ” 
of bie Student" may be transferred to another college or school 
Tsity only upon complying with the regulations of the specific 


. 

The 

Demi President 

ben ex omen Z the University and the Dean of the Division of Special Students are 
the council 
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Membership in the Unit, which is voluntary, is open to any regularly 
full-time, male student who is a citizen of the United State 


enrolled 
and 25, physically qualified, of good character, ай 


between the ages of I4 
a candidate for a degree. 
Гһе instruction is divided into two two-year Courses, the basic 


1 


and 


advanced. Students who successfully complete the basic course of 


equivalent military training may enter the advanced course. Stu- 

the advanced course receive from the Government a stipend © 

pproximately $600 at the rate of $27 a month. During the period 0 
e st camp, the advanced student receives $75 a month, food | 

ig, and travel expense. Each advanced student is provided а cus" 

tom-tailored uniform which becomes his property upon being commis 


sioned, but he must purchase a uniform overcoat. Books and training 


I 
materials are provided for all Air Science courses. 


REGULATIONS 
Students in the Division of Air Science аге subject to and are expe 
i college 


cted 


liarize themselves with the University regulations of the 
ТИЕ . “y | Р Ў Tni 
school, or division in which enrolled, and the regulations ot the (са 
4 у a st * a . » "Tati 
States Air Force pertaining to Air Force Reserve Officers’ Trami 


Corps cadets. 

A student enrolling in the basic course must agree to comp 
course unless he withdraws from the University. A student enrolling 
the advanced course must agree to complete the course; attend 4 pi 


lete the 


1 M 5 4 ri 
week summer camp; accept a commission, 1f tendered; and serve 4 pet 
an 


of two years on active duty, after receipt of his commission, when 


called by the Secretary of the Air Force. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Clo 


n yd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 


“nice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Director of the Summer Sessions 


EM George Washington University is continuing the accelerated pro- 
ү: їп 1942. During the summer the l niversity offers two 
I Б sessions which together constitute the equivalent of the fall 
Чоп сы term of the academic year. In addition, the School of Educa- 
34 ES. special six-week session for teachers, with a pre-session of 
ummer 6 E] and a post-session ot three weeks. Students may enter the 
Е essions at the beginning of any of the sessions. 
"ineo, E -—À of 1952, courses are offered in the Junior College, 
o. 2 lege (the senior college), the Law School, the School of 
C = у, the School of Education, the School of Government, and the 
Бе of General Studies. 
T à complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the 


Su 
m : 
mer Sessions catalogue. 
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is required to pass a thorough examination at the beginning of each term; 
(5) the above regulations apply also during the summer term of the 
University. 

Тһе University is not responsible for injuries received in inter-col 
legiate or intra-mural games, or in any of the activities of the physi 
education departments. | 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The Office of Veterans Education of Тһе George Washington l ni- 
Versity Operates as a service bureau for veterans interested in study ing 
ât the University and acts in д liaison capacity between the University 
and the Veterans Administration. Here information will be given con- 
cerning the educational program of the University and the procedure for 


Securing the educational benefits of the GI Bill. 
ttention is 


Courses under t 


fei ; Häuser A 
invited to the provision of law which prescribes that 


he GI Bill must be "initiated not later than four years 


after either the date of discharge or the termination of the present war, 
Whic ever is the later”. For most veterans this means that the course 
Must have been initiated by July 24, 1951. This deadline date has sev- 
tral im 2 


Portant implications for veterans to whom it applies: (1) changes 
Course or of institution are much more difficult to get approved by 
2 Veterans Administration than formerly; (2) veterans, with few ex- 
1 Ptions, will be required to maintain continuity in course by taking at 
ast one Subject е 
Cases Veter J 


the Spring term 
the; , 


ach fall term and each spring term; and (3) in most 


ог à summer term will be considered to have terminated 
and thus have forfeited further educational benefits. Phis 
Withdr ^ is not applicable to veterans who are able to go A br: 
тааны, satisfactory to the Veterans — ha чё >ч 
Strone ^ Any action involving any of the three points ji st des ri ; 

ngly to make advance inquiry at the Regional Office of the 


Administration or at the Office of Veterans Educ ation as to the 
е effect of such action, 


“terans 
Probab] 


AUTHORIZATION FROM THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

t ч least thirty days prior to registration the veteran should apply to 

„ gional Office of the Veterans Administration, 1825 Н Street, NW., 

ertificate of Eligibility and Entitlement or, if entitled to voca- 

or Жы: abilitation, a letter approving training under Public Law 16 

stra; n "tation to the Office of Veterans Education at the time of reg- 
Photostatic copy of separation papers must accompany the 
application for certification. Veterans who have attended an- 

Cate of pj ution under the GI Bill must obtain a Supplemental Certifi- 

Т u Igibility to present to this Universitv. 
e Office „already enrolled in the University are requested to consult 


fo 


eter; 
th ans 


demic f Veterans Education prior to making any changes in aca- 
tio Program, because « 
Ns : 


f changes in Veterans Administration regula- 


8 conces: a nges 
Ming Supplemental Certif 


ication, 
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ADMISSION 


'The entrance requirements for the Junior College, Columbian Collegt, 
and the School of Government, in other than the pre-professional cur 
ricula, have been somewhat modified for veterans who are deficient in 
the regular requirements for admission, but who have been found by 
psychological and educational tests able to undertake college work. Wet 
erans who have been enrolled in another educational institution since 
leaving the service, ог who have been out of the service for more фай 
one year prior to the beginning of the term for which they seek admis" | 


sion, must qualify under the regular admissions policies, (For admis" 
sion requirements and procedure, see pages 12-20.) 
Credit for work done in the service schools is granted by the Junie 


College, Columbian College, the School of Engineering, and the Schoo 
of Government provided the veteran has not been out of the service ® 
three years or more. To be considered for such credit, veteran d 
submit to the Director of Admissions photostatic copies of their 
indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identification 9 
the course to enable the Admissions Office to locate it in the Guide 
Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


By carrying a continuous program throughout the fall, spring, an 


summer terms, the veteran may complete a tour-year college course 
three calendar years with no interruption in his subsistence pay 


ments 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically 
arranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses 
of instruction offered by the University in the summer of 1952 and in 
Че academic year 1952-53. Тһе courses аз here listed are subject to 
Some slight change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any 


C 
Ourse announ« ed. 


Hours оғ INSTRUCTION 


Courses of instruction are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and 
eveni ` а 2 ^ . к е 
"ing. Evening classes аге identical with daytime sections of corre- 


SPond; | 

ап nding Courses, are taught by the same instructors, and carry the same 
lou г А > 5 

ех Unt of credit, By taking the evening and summer classes and 
Xtending the 


Who is able 
à regu] 


time of study beyond the customary four years, a student 
to give only part of his time to college work may complete 
ar curriculum and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


ee pow prec eding the name of the caurse indic ates that the 
tirin RA ered in the fall- term; an even number, that it is offered in 
fall u. т; and a double number (157 58), that it begins in the 
ing an ef a continues іп the spring term. Гһе letter "x follow- 
Offered in дурур number 4 e£» 21x) indicates that the course, normally 
following a tall term, is given in the spring term. The letter “x 

5 ап even course number ( 22x) indicates that the course 


г Offered 
n the den. ^ h я n 
Numb departments of the School of Medicine, first-year courses are 
ered from 101 


in the spring term, is given in the fall term. 


Year с to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third- 
Thi Courses, from 

. 18 includes 
Ourses 


Used in “ 


301 to 400; and fourth year courses, from 401 to 500. 


lim: Courses open to both medical and nonmedical students. 
Imite 2 : 
Мей to nonmedical students follow the numbering system 


td, оће coco and colleges” (see below). o 

second-year 4 School, first-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; 

400; and rs trom 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 
п all кр ag Courses, from 401 to 500. 

'S Used ег schools and colleges the following system of numbering 
rst. 

Student 9r0ub courses. Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 


freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of 
ап( р ө ; ^ 
the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. 


n Certa; 
in instanc 
ances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up 
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courses, but 


undergraduate def r as prerequisite to advanced 


rencies OF 


they may not be credited tow ard a higher degree. 
sumbered from 101 to 200 are planned 

for students in the junior and senior years. They may be credite 
toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate ¢ redit has beef 
approved at the beginning of the course by the dean responsible for che 
graduate work and by the officer ot instruction, and when the completion 
of additional work has been certified by the 
Тиға-ағоир courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 аге 
They are open, with the approval 0 


the officer of instruction, to qualified seniors; they are not open to Juniof 


Second-group courses.—Courses I 


officer of instruction. 
. planned 


primarily for graduate students. 


College students or other undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion 2 
f the 


course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name 0 


course. Thus, a year course giving three hours of credit each te 
marked (3-3), and a term course giving three hours of credit is m4 
(2). A credit hour usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minuf 


(3 
period of class work or of one for one term. t 
tes thé 


A dagger (+) preceding the number of a year course indica 
. 1 ti 
rse may not be entered in the second term and that credit 


f ed 
laboratory period a week 


the cou 


not be given until the work of both terms has been completed. 


ACCOUNTING 


Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting, Executive Officer 
tton Wells Boyd, A.M., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Win L ewis, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
ames Leonard Buc ‘kler, A.M., Lecturer in Accounting 


Ira E 
F arol 


rnest Steele, A.M., Lecturer in Accounting 
d Jerome Bobys, A. B., С.Р.А., Lecturer in Accounting 


‘orest Carlyle Brimacombe, M.B.A., Lecturer in Accounting 


arold G 


згееп, A.B., J.D., Lecturer in Accounting 


Tederick Charles Кыш. M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting 
?rdon Edward Bell, M.B.A., С.Р.А., Instructor in Accounting 


cn Associate 
Counting). Por ‹ 


; achelor ' 
те (Sch hool т = 


101 


111 


in Arts (Junior College—T« 


‚o-year vocational curriculum іп Ac- 
"urric ulum, все pages 61-62 

and Master of Arts in Government u 
sovernment).—See pages 155, 160, 164 


a major in Account- 


First Group 


2 Introd: 1 tory A сои nting (3—3) Kennedy and Staff 
Study of basic principles underlyin 
Proprietorships, partnerships, and 
Work sheet 

and to val 
Accountir 


g accounting records used by sir 
corporations; preparation of 
and financial statements; introduction to cost accounting 

uation and income determination problems. Prerequisite к 

Accounting т or permission of the Instructor. Morning 

and evening sections ( А во offered 1952 summer term.) 
Accounting Ix, same аз 1, offered spring term. Evening 
Accounting 2x, same аз 2, offered fall term. Evening. 


Genera ral Accou nting (3) Kennedy 
tudy м 


i elementary accounting theory, practice, analysis, and ter- 
n : 7, { : ^ 

inology, with special reference to single proprietorships and cor- 
ога? - - - 
рогаце preparation апа analy 


of financial statements; and 


troduction to cost accountir g. t offered in 1952-53.) 
SECOND Group 
C Е Г 
ci Accounting (3) (formerly 147) Bell 
udy of the the гу and purposes of industrial cost accounting: treat 
Ment of + Ew ^ i " 

- OF the system st ntrol and detern id the 
analys is and inte Prerequisi 1-2 
"vening, (Al; Ас 
E. 

nanc қ , s a | 
(f cial State ment Anal ysis (2) Kenne Ту, Steele 
ormerly 137) қ 
) / 
Methods and techniques of preparir ng, and interpre 
manca] que ) preparing E, ane n preting 


„ements for the uidance of opera 


ind creditors; determination and interprctatior { trends 


г executives, dire 


Courses of Instruction 


1-2. Morning. (Al ; offered 


as Ас 


IIIX, same as III, ‹ 


1-22 Intermediate Acc unting (3-3) Kurtz, Steele 


(formerly 151-52) 


1952 sun 
Acc 


>d SI ring term. Ever i 


problems; treatment of 
tion, 


r the organiz 
1 rporations: 


апа сог 


Accounting (3) (formerly 125) 


141 Government 


Pen! n r tino t T р 1 7 
Problems relating to govert appropriation account 
; и placed « mur 

( п unti ti jer 


Lew 
pre 


A nting 141 or permission of the 


$ 75443 
budget 


151 Governmental Formulation and puc 


Adoption (3) (formerly 121) 
1 1 f nd current techniq? "i 


У e deve t of budgetary theory an 
j ' ^ 1 1 on * 
edures, and pr е! relating the formulation and adopt! 
federal government budgets Evening. 


» ر‎ ] 7 - жа. > 
152 Governmental Budgeting— Administration (3) 
Theory, practices, procedures, and problems involved in th 


Tere? 


(3) (formerly 111) 


to the impact о! federal anc 


ation, financing, and 


162 


I7IX 


181 


191 


198 


202 


211 


Accounting 191 


business enterprises; difference between tax accounting and financial 

m fund Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. Morning 
and evening sections, lso offered 1952 summer term, as Accounting 
111.) 


counting; ре! 


Federal Tax Practice (3) (formerly 112) Boyd 
The professional accountant's practice of federal taxation, including 
the income tax and estate and gift taxes; preparation of returns; 
assessment, collection, and refund procedures; use of the tax services 
Prerequisite: Accounting 161 or permission of the instructor, Evening 


Auditing (3) (formerly 161) Kurtz 
Study of the duties and responsibilities of the auditor, principles and 
procedures of making audits; the technique of verifying each financial 
Statement item, and the preparation of audit working papers and 
reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. Evening 


Accounting Systems (3) (formerly 191) Lewis 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing accounting systems 
for Collecting, recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting data. 
rerequisite: Accounting IOI, 122, and 171, or permission of the in- 
Structor. Evening. 


Advanced Accounting (3) (formerly 153) Kurtz 
ntensive study of consolidated statements, statement of affairs, reali- 
zation and liquidation reports, and estate and trust accounting. Pre- 
requisite: Accounting 121-22. Evening. (Also offered 1952 summer 
term, as Accounting 153.) 


Professional Accounting Review (3) Bell 


. view and coordination of the principles and techniques developed 
In the accounting curriculum, in preparation both for general practice 
in the field of accountancy and for professional accounting examina- 
tions. Prerequisite: Accounting 101, 141, 162, 171, and 191, or per- 
Mission of the instructor, Evening. 


THIRD Group 


Advanced Cost Accounting (3) (formerly 148) Bell 


сур x advanced cost accounting theory and problems with empha- 
be n development and analysis of standard costs, the use of cost data 
managerial control joint and by-product costs, and distribution 


Cost 0 1 ізі i - 
с accounting, Prerequisite: Accounting 101 or permission of the 
Structor, Evening. 


Gnagerial' Accounting (3) Kennedy, Steele 
„formerly 135) 

u 337, х > 
A, the accounting system with special reference to the use of 
placed al and operating records as a tool of management; emphasis is 


and t ч "rp am interna] accounting control, accounting reports, 
4 se o budgets ы 27% . > эш 1; 
Usiness, Pre dgets and cost data in directing and controlling the 


requisite: twelve hours of accounting or the permission 


structor, Evening. (Also offered 1952 summer term, as 


Of the in 
Ccounting 135.) 
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231 


246 


271 


t3 


ч 
un 


295-96 


Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) Kennedy 


(formerly 282) 


An intensive study of advanced accounting principles and concepts and 
the 


of recent theories in connection with the valuation of assets and 7 
determination of income. Prerequisite: eighteen hours of Accounting 
or permission of the instructor. 

Summer term 1952 (offered as Accounting 282). 


Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Lewis 
Problems (3) (formerly 226) 4 
Advanced principles and practices in federal accounting relationship 


to general policy and administration. Prerequisite: Accounting 14 
and 152, or permission of the instructor. (Not offered in 1052-53: 


Seminar іп Federal Taxation (3) (formerly 211) Green 
Specialized study planned as a guide to the preparation of briefs 40 


reports in federal taxation, analyses of statutes, regulations, and lead 
> instr“ 


Prerequisite: Accounting 162 ог permission of the 


ing 
tor. 


E 


‚vening. 


Auditing Practice (3) (formerly 262) 


4 x 7. Е it 
Preparation of an at report, accounting statements to be filed "it 
Securities and Exchang Commission, current developments of au ir 
ing standards and practice. Prerequisite: Accounting 171 Of per? 


sion of the instructor, (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


Kurt 


al Contr 


ter 


ol and Auditing (3) 4 
ing controls; review and appraisal of ассо 
procedures; study and evaluation of managerial рды 
pect to their effectiveness and profitableness. mper 
pon the use of internal control and auditing as an ? 
ment. Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission O 
Not offered in 1952-53.) 


Seminar in Accounting (3-3) 
Study, investigation, and discussion of selected accounting f 40) 
topics and problems; individual oral and written reports. 7 dm! 
by permission of the instructor, Evening 


Thesis (3-3) 


Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 


AIR SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


Walter Grant Bryte, Jr., B.S., Colonel, United States Air Force, Pro- 
fessor of Air Science and Tactics, Executive Officer 


obert Kenyon Schubert, Major, United States Air Force, Assistant Pro- 
essor of Air Science and Tactics 


obert Oliver Weyburn, Jr., B.S., Major, United States Air Force, 


Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 


illiam Robert Smith, В.В.А., Captain, United States Air Force, Assist- 
ant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 


Tederick Raymond Risley, Master Sergeant, United States Air Force, 
"Structor т Air Science and Tactics 


"nds Jerome Gleason, Master Sergeant, United States Air Force, 
"Structor т Air Science and Tactics 


incent Albert Roi, Master Sergeant, United States Air Force, Instruc- 
tor in Air Science and Tactics 
torge Albert Foelker, 


nstructor in Air 


aymond Lloyd Hauck, Technical Sergeant, United States Air Force, 
"Structor іп Air Science and Tactics 

he mmission in the United States Air Force Reserve.—Upon the completion of 

Force Жш for а Bachelor's degree and the prescribed program of the Air 

Inited Se Officers Training Corps, the commission of Second Lieutenant in 

Mates Air Force Reserve will be awarded. 


Technical Sergeant, United States Air Force, 
Science and Tactics 


First Group 


I~ » , 
7 dir Science I—Fresh 


кч Politica] geography 
and a ternoon sections, 


T ; 1 
31-52 dir Science II— 
n Power 


man Year (2-2) The Staff 


; drill and exercise of command. Morning 


Sophomore Year (2-2) The Staff 


Concepts including: organization for the defense of the 


Orology. a. c>} maps, aerial photographs, and aerial navigation; mete- 
sonal 4, Aerodynamics and propulsion; and applied air power, Per- 
> „41 Maintenance : - 

Science z, once, Drill and exercise of command 


. Prerequisite: Air 
ranged 7“ OF equivalent active military training. Time to be ar 


SECOND Group 


Be ПІ Junior Year 
ations, 2 lications; elementary 
“er training option: ¢ 


М Science er ` 

Milit ” (3-3) The Staff 
air force supply procedur 
students may specialize 
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е; air oper- 
in administra 
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of 
Instructi 
ion 


fich 
it operati 1 


ns. Prerequis 


tary training 


T 


of commar 


nuati 
uation Ol | 
f specializ 


пес» 


Staff 
tration 
pment, 
be ards; 
Science 
рге" 


їп 
Scienc? 


АМАТОМҮ 


Warren Andrew, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executive Officer 
oss Clayton MacCardle, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Апаюту 
ebb Edward Haymaker, M.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer т Anat- 

оту 

Pau] Calabrisi, А.М., Associate Professor of Anatom 

Yor Cornman, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 

dgar Pleasant Jayne, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 

Nilfred W alter Eastman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


an Andrews Dun, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
Master 0f Science in the field of Anatomy (Columbian College) —Prere quisite 
equivanclor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree from this University a the 
Droge ent, with a major in Biology, Chemistry, or Zoology. The undergra uate 
Sram must include the following courses, or the equivalent: С hemistry 11-12, 
; Physics 6, 7; Zoology 1-2, 41-42. Biochemistry 221-22 is recom- 
elective. 
: thirty credit hours of graduate work including Anatomy 201-2, 295- 
telected 20, and graduate courses in biochemistry, physiology, and related fields 
^ It 


amina th the approval of the Department; a grade of B or better in course 
na 1 ^ ° . . t 
f the 29008; ind the passing of a comprehensive oral examination at the er 
student car It is not always possible to arrange courses and research so that the 


be assured of completing all the required work in one academic year. 


Gross Anatomy Calabrisi and Staff 
egional dissection of the human body supplemented with lectures 
and quiz sections. Study of X-ray anatomy to emphasize the func- 
tional aspects of the position, shape, and relation of the viscera and 


skeletal components. Eighteen hours a week, fall term; nine hours a 
Week, spring term. 


Human Embryology Andrew and Staff 
е origin and 4 


jevelopment of the human body. Special emphasis 
9n the value of 


Е n | ^ 
- t embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies and 
Variations as see : 


ogy. Three | 


Н 2 өг 1 pathol- 
п in gross dissection, surgery, obs etrics, апа pathol 
\ойгз a week, 


I 7 | 
о Neuro-anatomy Haymaker and Staff 
ле macroscopic and 


microscopic study of the central nerv US Sys- 
lem and 


the special sense organs. Emphasis on such 


Pects as development, pathways, lesions, etc. Six hours a week 
106 ‘ қ 
Mic roscopic Anatomy Andrew and Staff 
lv 1 1 e g " 1 А 
ғ of the detailed minute structure of се , tissues, and organs 
Ше human body with emphasis on the relation of structure to 
unction, - 


Recognition ап 1 
tested : eet 


^ interpretation of histological sections 
by Practic 


al examinations, Six hours a week. 
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201-2 Seminar (1-1) 
Reports and discussic 


ns of special topics by 


students. For graduate liberal arts students. 
dents are encouraged to attend. One hour a week. 


295-96 Research ( arr.) 


Hours, credits, and fees to be arranged 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


E 


Andrew and Staff 
the Staff and graduate 
Regular me lical stu- 


Andrew and Staff 


The Staff 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 


Donald Harrison Stubbs, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of A nesthesi- 
ology 


e 
am» Seymour Coakley, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology, Executive 


5 Officer 

wa Alpert, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
Шат Eld ridge Bageant, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
len Widome, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology Е 


320 Anesthesiology The Staff 


Review of basic sciences and correlation between basic sciences and 
clinical work, One hour a week. 
351; hijo " ‚ = s 
E 52 Ane sthesta Seminar [he Staff 
Third- -year students attend anesthesia seminars during their surgical 
Clinical clerkships at the University Hospital. One hour a week. 


= ' / Е 
433-34 Advan, ed Anesthesiology The Staff 
Ourth-year students are rotated thr | 
ment for ¿ 1 
TOOms, с T 
three-week elect 


ugh work of the de par 
signed to work in opers 
minars. For the more advanced studen ts a 


riod of one week 


АКТ 


M.Arch., Professor of Art, Executive Officer 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall, 
А., Professor of Art 


Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F. 


STAFF IN THE CORCORAN ScHOOL or ART 


DRAWING AND PAINTING: Richard Lahey, Principal, Eugen Weisz, 
Edmund Archer, Jessalee Sickman, Kenneth Stubbs, Omar Car- 
rington 

SCULPTURE AND CARVING: 

COMMERCIAL ART: Joseph Ross, 


Heinz Warneke 
Leslie Mitch ell, Jack McL eod 


Bachelor - (C lege—Departmental Е 
The may Art / —Prerequisite: th curricu 
I the Juni 4 Electives must include Art 1-12 ай 

£ the follow- 


51-52, 161-62, and two of the 


h- 58 Reo yuired the 
isted on pages 147-48. 


я nd nrofessiona 


ges 141-42, i 
First GROUP 


11-12 Art Apprecia 


— - e ا‎ 
73-74 Still Life and Portrait De. Sickman, С arrin£ 
and Painting; Атїїдї ' Drau (6—6) 
Morning, aftern ange sc 1 
SECOND GROUP | 
-— А and? 
1-2 The Design « e Ho me (3 3) Crane 
Гһе hor T қ 4 е intenan 
‹ | y, alit location, cost, financing, mal ening: 
ture, light, ar | color 1052 $4 and alternate years, e 
{ це yea rning 
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World History of Art (3-3) Kline 
The fine arts from ancient times to the present, Prerequisite: Art 
11-12 or the equivalent. 1952-53 and alternate years, aíterno: 
1953-54 and alternate years, evening. 


Greek and Roman Art and Archaeol "y (3-3) Latimer 
History, development, significance of the arts of Greece and Rome 
and their meaning for the world today. Illustrated lectures combined 


class discussions and reports. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


Interior Decoration ( 3-3) Kline 
Practical problems in the selection and use of furniture, wall and floor 
coverings, draperies, and lighting. 1952-53 and alternate years, eve 
ning. 1953-54 and alternate years, afternoon. 


Folk Arts of America (3) Kline 
Woodcarving, painting, ceramics, glass, furniture, and music, After- 
noon, 

Art of the Far East (3) Kline 


The architecture, painting, and sculpture of China and Japan. After- 
noon. 


Modern Art (3-3) Crandall 
expressionism, cubism, and 


form. Prerequisite: Art 
alternate years, morning 


Neo-classicism, romanticism, impressionis 
abstract works in terms of structure 
11-12 or the equivalent. 1952-53 and 
1953-54 and alternate years, evening 


History of Art Criticism (3-3) Crandall 

A survey of art criticism ft ancient Greece to the present. Admis 

sion by permission of the instructor. Evening 

Life and Portrait Drawing and Lahey, Weisz 
RC ч 
Painting (6—6) 

“torning, afternoon, and evening sectiot 

Composition (6-6) Weisz 

Jesign and pictorial organization; drawing and painting. Afternoon 

Still Life and Landscape—Drawing and Weisz 


ed 

Painting (3) 
spinners may be admitted with the consent of the instructor. 
Ummer term 1952, 


> 
mposition (3) Browne 


iums, Classes conducted indoors. 


Figure. Still L 173 and Co 
ràwing пе in all m 
term 1952. 


апа pain 
ummer 


- Ortrait-life mode 
ing. Afternoon a 


Sculpture (6—6) Warneke 


ling and composition in clay, plaster and 
nd evening sections 
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183-84 Design and Commercial Art 


Ross, Mitchell, McLeod 
(6—6) 


Prerequisite: 
the 
1 


noon, апа 


a professional art school of 


one year (6 hours daily) in 
Morning, after- 


or by permission of the instructor. 


z sections. 


185-86 Advanced Commercial Art (атт.) 
(Not offered in 1952-53.) 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive Officer 
R gus Мас[уог Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
alph Gregory Beachley, M.D., Dr.P.H., Adjunct Professor of Public 


ealth P і 
Mary ractice 


War Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
illiam Gray McCarten, M.S., Instructor in Bacteriology 
‚ Clinical Instructor in Public Health Practice 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


© 
harles Armstrong, B.S., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
Pentive Medicine 


ara Elizabeth Branham, Ph.D., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
Che, "eventive Medicine 
ы Wilson Emmons, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical My- 
. cology 


Шаға Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on M edical 


Roderick Heller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Cancer 


“auter, M.S., Professorial Lecturer on Municipal Sanitation 
Robert E" Cook, Professorial Lecturer on Medical Genetics 
E Felix, M.D., М.Р.Н., Professorial Lecturer on M ental 


Master 0 


Colle e f Arts or Master of 


у Science in the field of Bacteriology (Columbian 
ес, 


Y, fror ше: a Bachelor of Arts ог a Bachelor of Science degree, re- 

„rom this University, or the equivalent, with a major in Biology, 
courses » or Zoology. Тһе undergraduate program must include the 
E the equivalent Chemistry 11-12, 21, 151-52; Physics 6, 7; 


mistry 221-22 (if not presented for admission). 
logical background may substitute for credit one 
cytology, genetics, cell physiology, entomol gy, hist 

It is not always possible to arrange courses and 
Student can be assured of completing all required work in 


Ourse ent with much bacteri 
Jacteric 
RY, bi m the following: 


I 
12 General Ba 
or nonme 
BY, includ 


cteriology ( 4 ) 


Robbins 
dical students, | 


: \ А study of the fundamentals of bacteri 
ing hygienic applications. Methods of cultivation and con. 
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219-20 
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دی‎ 


бои 


Advanced Mic! 


P, н Ract 


cont 


alternate years. Ti 


Statistics in M 


Immunological Methods 


Preparation ат 


Advanced 


rses 


obi 


туапсе 


һе 
Natu \ 
aboratory 


tistical т 


„то be art 


$ ^ 
тобою у 


of Instruction 


ethod 
P 
‚lternat 
(3) 
gica 
ber 
209 id pi 
id ГІ 


blems К 


and Publi 


19 


hods 


ably 


ite: Ba 


Griffis 


tozoa, and met 


; and 


graf 


micro 


CC 


293-94 


401 


Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine 203 


Staff Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
For liberal arts graduate students. Bi-weekly throughout the year 
Time to be arranged. 


Research т Bacteriology (arr.) The Staff 
Time and credits to be arranged. 

Thesis (3-3) The Stafl 
Health Resources Survey Beachley and Staff 


À survey of complete medical care from first contact, through lab- 
oratory and clinical diagnosis, adequate medical or surgical tre: itment 
to full family and community rehabilitation. Case histories assigned 
junior students with the cooperation and assistance of the clinical 
departments. Compari is to be made between care in near-ideal 
facilities and care in facilit ies where the stu dent might begin his prac- 
tice. Emphasi 818 18 on coordination of the private practice of medicine 
and community public health and welfare activities, both tax sup- 
Ported and voluntary. "Throughout the holistic point of view is 
assumed, One hour a week for three weeks and independent research 
Curing summer, 


Public Health Practice Beachley 
Study of public health practice at national, state, city, and county 
is. Public and private agencies. One hour a week for eight 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive Officer 
11, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 


adwell 
M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Nutrition 
on Proteins 


George Washington Irving, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 

Bernard Leonard Horecker, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Enzymes 
Mary Mills Monier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
апав Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


Associate in Biochemistry 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph. 
Carleton Raymond ТІ 


William Henry бергей, р 


Benjamin Wi 
Klaus Schwarz, M.D., 


D з 
224 Biochemistry 0] the Enzymes (1) 
| t 1 1 4 


ecturc ju 


Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Irving 
A lecture course for liberal arts graduate ts. Prerequisite: ] 
chemistry 114 or 222. 1 
Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 

А lecture course, Prerequisite: Biochemis 

and alternate years, Sat., 9:00 A.M. 

Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) 

А lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 

and alternate years, Sat., 9:00 A.M. 

Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Roe, Treadwell 
l'ime and credits to be arranged. 


Thesis (5 Roe, 


Treadw ell 


Applied Nutrition (1) 
1 students and graduate students 


"or senior medica 
upon dietary Т nts, deficiency diseases, 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. Sat. 


Paul Willi 


Sam Clark Munson, M.S., 
Lecturer on Genetics 


Ph.D., Lecturer in Biology 


Robert Carter Cook, 


iam Bowman, Ph.D., Professor 


Jack ( ‘olvard Jones, 


BIOLOGY * 


of Biology, Executive Officer 
Assistant Professor of Biology 


Bachelor of Arts ot | 
College—Field-of-Stud* 
pectively, 
‹ ents as 
В g ехап 
п е pl 
) The | 
erv ly i 
1$ ауа the Of 
Master of Arts or e 
ege) —Prerequisite: à Bache 
tively, with a major in Biolog 
the gen« rements as stated on pages 75-5 | 
Bachelor Arts т Education u th a teaching field in Biology (School м 
Edu а : йе: the Ed e . ge 58 Required: E о 
Biolog r 142, and the protessi ted on pages 147749 
First GROUP 
$ 
1—2 in Biology (3—3) Munson, 100% 
of the plant and anim от, with em c 
upon t interdependence of living thing nd thei relation 
і its. Introduction to evolut here с | 
i $5 Lec 
1 ing sections; laboratory (2 hou 
noon, and sections; field trip to nearby 
muscums 1 other places of biologi ıl interest 5 
] afte sections, (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 
SECOND GROUP 
115—1( , у | 
S pla and their com; 
cl ‹ seredity, with traini 
ti ' опе vcar 
| tany, ice, pO à 
ecitation (т hour); laboratory (3 h 
1952 er term—Biology 115 (3).) 
* Se ents of Botany and Zoolog 


199-200 


201-2 


5 


511-12 


299-300 


Biology 


Genetics (3-3) Cook 
A lecture course 1 


whıch the general principles ire illustrated 


f inheritance in plants and animals, includir 
' year of college work in biology, botany, or Zi 
1952-53.) | 
Jiology 127x, same as 127, offered spring term. Morning. 

Cell Physiology (3) Yocum 
The fundamental physiology of protoplasm. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
12 and one year of college biology, botany, or zoology. Morning 
7 471 monte (a Coal 
Environmental Measurements (3) Cantlon 
Studies in the problems encountered in m і various environ 


mental factors in terrestrial and aquatic 


1 | f phasis wil 
placed upon techniques, but the practical : 


ironmenta 


measurements will be discussed as the wor Prerequisite 
Biology ı, Bot: any b or Zoology 1. 

b term 195 
Prosem inar in Biol ову (3-3) Во» wman 


Individually planned and direct ted study by means of which 
In biology may co terr and supplement the subject matter presented 
in various regul ar courses, Morning. 


jors 


THIRD Group 


Seminar: Cytology (3-3) Bowman 

Evening ` de 

Research in Cytology (arr.) Bowman 
‘ime and credits to be arranged. (Al ffered 1952 summer term— 

Biolog y 211 

Thesis ( 3-3) Bowman 
me to be arranged (А ffered 1952 summer term— Biology 


299 (3).) 


BOTANY * 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, Executive Офсет 
William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology 
Lyman Bradford Smith, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Taxonomy 
John Edward Cantlon, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Botany (Columbia* 
College—Depart mental) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science СШ” 
riculum, respectively, іп the Junior College, see pages 56-57. Required: in addi 
tion to the general requirements as stated on pages 71-76, a minimum of twenty- 
four credit hours in Botany beyond the introductory courses, with collatera!s 
recommended in conference. 

Master of Arts or Master о) Science in the field о) Botany (Columbian Cok 
lege).—Prerequisite: the equivalent of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Scien 
degree, respectively, from this University with a major in Botany. Requ 
i »nts as stated on pages 78-80. 


the general requiren 
First GROUP 


ү Structure and Functions of the Yocum, Cant? 
Flowering Plant! (3) 
The typical plant as a working mechanism, with the emphasi 
general biological significance of plant physiology. Material 
Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours) —morning, afternoon, 
evening sections, (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 00 
Botany 1x, same as 1, offered spring term. Morning and after 
sections. 
Survey of the Plant Kingdom (3) Yocum, 
Study of the different kinds of plants, with emphasis on the € 
of the plant kingdom; practice in identifying flowering plants. in 
па! fee, $5. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours) mom 
afternoon, and evening sections. (Also offered 1952 summer ter 


s on 


ы 


SECOND GROUP 


105 Field Botany (3) Cant? 
Field trips to neighboring localities of botanical interest, with a 
room study. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. Lec of 
urs); laboratory (4 hours); field trips (3 hours). 1953 | 
iate summer terms 
ngi, and Mosses (3) И. 
boratory study of the habitat, structure, and identifi’ ү, 
-al forms of algae, fungi, and mosses Prerequ! 
Biology 1-2. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 
* See also the departments of Biology and Zoology h re 
$ Век completing registration for Botany 1, each st lent must obtain from 7 


sentative of the Department ап assignment to а laboratory sectior 


(208) 


COMM E Botany > 209 


109 Plant Morphology (3) Yocum 
Survey of structure of root, stem, leaf, and flower of seed plants; 
followed by the application to several of the economically important 
families. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. Lecture (2 
hours); laboratory (2 hours). 1952-53 and alternate years, afternoon 


116 Plant Growth (3) Yocum 
The functions of plants with special emphasis on the practical prob- 
lems of growing and of caring for plants. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 
2 or Biology 1-2. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours). 1952-53 
and alternate years, afternoon. 


118 Physiology of Bacteria and Fungi (3) Yocum 
ctures, literature reviews, and laboratory studies of the physiology 
of bacteria and fungi. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2 
(Not offered in 1952-53.) 


125-26 Plant Taxonomy (3-3) Smith 
А study of the characteristics, phylogeny, and economics of selected 
amilies of the flowering plants. Field collection and identification 

rerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. Material fee, $$. 
ture (1 hour); laboratory and field (4 hours). 1952-53 and alter- 
Nate years, evening. 
131-32 Mycology (3-3) Diehl 
cture (1 hour); laboratory (4 hours). 1053-54 and alternate years, 
Evening. 
133— 
3334 Plant Pathology (3-3) Diehl 
aterial fee, $6 a term. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


135~ 
36 Plant Physiology (3-3) Yocum 
all term: mineral and water relations of plants; spring term: organic 
syntheses and growth. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12. Material fee, 
а term, 1953-54 and alternate years, evening. 
138 Growth Reg 


ulators (3) Yocum 
£Ctures, м 


literature reviews, and laboratory studies of the physiology 


& growth regulators and their functions in plants and animals. Pre- 
14 requisite: Botany ї and 2 or Biology 1-2. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 
Кр 3 
# Plant Ecology (3-3) Cantlon 
£Cture y 


(2 hours); laboratory (2 hours). 1952-53 and alternate 
» evening. 


. : 
43 Introduction to 


years 


Plant Geography (3) Cantlon 


8 > ^ "е. 4 я 
M „of the basic principles and methods of plant geography 
Nate ge Botany ı and 2 or Biology 1 and 2. 1953-54 and alter- 


ars, evening. 
I 
44 The Veg 


etation of North America (3) Cantlon 
“Ctures i 


; Seminars, and laboratory on the characteristic vegetations ‹ 


Botan ‘merica with emphasis on the United States. Prerequisite: 
Y I and 2 or Biology 1 and 2. 1953-54 and alternate years 
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THIRD GROUP 


221-22 Seminar: Taxonomy (3-3) 
Not offered in 1952-53 
235-36 Seminar: Pl м (3-3) 
1952-53 and alternate ye Time to be arranged 
241—42 1) 
241 42 ot $ 
s to be arranged (Also offered 


LI offered 1952 summer term. ) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business Admin- 


Utration 


4 arold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance 
Joe 


і E: Jessup, M.B.A. Professor of Business Administration 
ames С; | | | | 
B Dee. Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
ministration 


Montel] Ernest O 


gdon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
‘stration 


vampe, B.S., C.P.C.U., Professorial Lecturer on Insurance 


rt Beishline, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 


'Stration 
Oseph г; - . е 
а Leo Krieger, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Business Айтіп- 
C tration 
arl уу: : 
; Villiam Clewlow, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
ration 
Ugen . 
е г n N " " TT А , 
егі Fields, B.S., C.P.C.U,, Professorial Lecturer on Insurance 
ме T, " j ; 
mi Talmadge Welshans, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Business Ad- 
nt > ` a » 
"t stration, Executive Officer 
оп 4 1 $ А? 
tro  Darnewall, M.B.A., Assistant. Professor of Business Adminis- 
ion 
In 
golf Halo: г 
е Ж? " “ TT . o ‚ А 
i lgi Elfried Otto, A.M., C.P.C.U., Associate in Business Admin- 
stration 
achelo 
(5, то ` м ” . e 
School ol (^. Arts in Government with a major in Business Administration 
M 70Vernment ) —Fo irricul “е Т $ 150-4 
Master of В ч). or Curricula see pages 159-6 
асс, Б. ) е La к a 
p Ptable аач Administration (School of Gi vernment) —Prerequisite: an 
quired. e Ergraduate major in 3usiness Admini ion or the equivalent 
Бос Sener rements for the degree as stated on page 166. 
la of B і 
Aster’ Usıness | 


and 878 degree in D Administration (School of Government). —Prerequisite a 
i rin c. Usiness Administration or a related field, or the equivalent, 

May tora Stud; Statistics and Accounting to the satisfaction of the Committee 
Мег» le юз. Required thirty credit hours of graduate work beyond the 
18818 of a general examination in six fields, and the writing 
з A dissertation. 
np Oof Epp nce ің Engineering with an option in Business Administration 


(д Ао, еее —See pages 118-20, 124-25. 
ind of Education) Education with teaching felds in Business Education 


^ ч 4 - ‘ - 
rerequisite: the Education curriculum page 58. Re- 


1 ` the | 
Че usines "y 5 > 
оп ss Educ pages 142-43, and the professional courses 


08 147-48. 


ation option, 
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SECOND GROUP 


тот Business Organization and С. mbination (3) Owens 
| - 1 their conti? 


erpri na MICI 


nent M ning ат | evening ections. l A o one red 1952 


102 Business Management (3) Owens, ClewloW 


rprise, p! rinciples 


ine кч 
е ents of 20 

terprise 1952 suf 
ner te 

ros Personnel Ма Owens 
Organization and W , human relations 


red spring term 


Owens 
ма from busine 
Morning: 


Otto 
ice má €... and appli 
E yening 
tert 


| Ma 1nag 


Prerequisite Beds Administration 105 


ision problems. 
ered spring 


IR 0 
112 Real Estate (3) Ot 
lamentals of real esta ractice ir nd property mant 


% venite ( Also offert 


( val at n r and tax tK 
1952 r 
116 Urban Transport ation (3) e, 
1 у ' pl NT. 
insit ( ( ‘ 
pr 4 + oftere 
4 $ tt 
21x General Insurance (3) O; 
” . t 16, 
А general course in underlying principles of property, fe, marine ү 
è e { - 3 t econ mic ^ 


u \ u iran r E ne tunctior 1 I nin 

АНУ ness or individual. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2 Mo 4s 
› ЖТ, е Эх | Fiel 

4 Property and Casualty Insurance 


I and П (2-2) E 


The principles and practices о! property and casualty insurance aad 
( е t of insurance, types of carriers peni 
state regulation and 80 


121. Evening 


Г. n2 as 7 M 2 3 2 
26 Property and Casualty Insurance 


Ш and IV (2-2) gi 


; an 
| pract property а! | casualty іпѕшга fi ла” 
І һ‹ r ity, rates and rating, reserves 


141 


142 


143 х 


45 


146 


Business Administration 


statements, and 
Prerequisite: Business 


investments; 1 


Adi 


istment 


tration 24 


123 


Property and Casualty Insurance 


Buckler 
IX and X (2-2) 

Principles of accounting; principle business and personal finance; 
business organization Agency management, Evening. 
Business Finance (3) Welshans 
Basic | rinciples involved in the financing of business enterprises. Pre- 
requisite: Accounting 1-2. Morning. (Also offered 1952 summer 
term.) 
. Business Administration 131x, same as 131, offered spring term. 
Evening. 


Commercial Credit (4) 


Types 


standpoint of the commercial 
Prerequisite: Accour 


Prise, 


3 


Investments ( 
Analysis of factor 
types of investments, 
Classes of invest 


Ding. (Als 


) 


rs 


Principle; of Marketing ( 


survey of 


proper 
proper 


regulation 


retailing. 
Structure and its relation 
nomics 1—2 Evening ( 
?"usiness Administration 
Orning. 
Marketing Problems 
Marketi; ‹ 
ating pre | 
m, 1 : ‘ 
Consumer and rial ge 
141. (Not offered ш 1952 
$2 
Marketing Research 
Ба 
t E: Y Ol market research 
© Use of market rese 1r 
ane? Management | 
ganization of the 
% | T 
of ae territories, perform 
ь Istribution cost Р 
ша, (Also Offered 1 


Sale; M 


anag 
'ems of 


ement Problems ( 


executives with гез 


and 


bank 


selection ol 


це 


$ 


) 


marketing, giving particular attention to consumption, 
wholesaling, and sales management; the entire marketing 


to the total economy 
so offered 


and loss prevention 
Evening. 


Prerequisite: Eco- 
1952 summer term,) 


Welshans 


and sources of credit information, credit relationships from the 
the commercial business enter- 


Welshans 
s of investment credit with application to different 
investments 

Accounting 1-2. 


for various 
Eve- 
Barnewall 
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141x, same as 141, offered spring term 


3) 
t pe 1С 1 
wholesalers, and 

d Prerequisite 

53 

3) 

met! ] techn 

in business operations 


) 
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ect 
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to pl 
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iques; 
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Barnewall 
ion policy and 
manufacture 
Business Admin 


Barnewall 


urces ( 


rning 


а 


handling 


stration 


орег- 


f data; 


Barnewall 
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wo 
141 
Jessu 
i g € r 
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Barnewall 


evaluation, 


І апа mere handising; 
- 0 


limitations 


id control of advertising; uses and 


it. Morning. 


Barnewal 
and types; economics of whole 


4 9 : 4 
Ing MI $ Па е reia Lin: Н 
g I ies, market relat Not 


Organizati 1 
‹ f r ndise, purchasing information and records {> 
1052-53 


Вагпежё 


ndising, including MÍ 


mercn 
yntrol: service and personne 


shipment? 


jartment, routing ol р 
ransf 


relation о! shipper to t 


170 Exporting an 
p І І 


Nat 


178 Foreign Marke 


101 Busine Re 


R 
AS 1 
105 ntr y 
I | 
› ; 
198 Pr кй 


N 
w 
=- 


Busine $$ Administration 


102. Open to seniors. Morning 
Business Administration 198x, 


as 198, offered fall term 


THIRD Group 


Corporate Financial Problems (3) Welshans 
Financial practice T 

Structure adjustment 
1952 summer term.) 


lidation, and mergers; capital 
jn. Evening. (Also offered 


Seminar in Business Finance (3) Welshans 
Research in advanced financial problems. Evening. (Also offered 
1952 summer term.) 


Seminar in Marketing (3-3) l Barnewall 
esearch and reports on marketing problems. Evening. 
Readings in Business (3-3 The Staff 


Advanced readings in the fields of finance, marketing, and person- 
nel management. Time to be arranged. 


The Dynamics of Business (3) — 

sis of the structure of American business, including a study 
of trend and cyclical change in economic activity and their bearing 
Upon governmental policy. Evening. 


Management in the Armed Forces (3) Beishline 
Pecial problems of military organization and management; applica- 


lity of business management techniques to the armed forces. Eve- 
ning. 


` . 

Seminar im Business Management (3-3) Owens 
t esearch on various phases of management, including business, indus- 
nal, and personnel management Evening. (Also offered 1952 


summer term.) 


Busines f 
Ime 


Research (3 3) The Staff 
arranged. 
Controller shi; 


,Unction of the 
lyzed; 


to be 


› in the Federal Service (3) Krieger 
controller in federal agencies; special problems ana- 


n pu 
"Ontroller function in government and business. Evening. 


Seminar nr 
Minar in Controllers hip (3) Jessup 
“search on ad 


Ness п advanced problems of the controller, in all types of busi- 
Offered ization and the Federal Government Evening. (Also 

егей 1952 
В J^ ner term.) 

Usine Dal; 

55 ойс - 

го lems 2 icy ) 3) Jessup 
Practica] 9* Management аге alyzed with the view of developing a 
in Marketing on; cases are used to show the problems of personnel 


Thee Ing, industrial management, finance, etc. Evening. 

legte 2 = " 
Ti * һе р 
Time to be 3) 2 The Staff 


аттап 


CHEMISTRY 


Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus о) Chemistry и 
Residence 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Офсет 
John Farago, Ph.D., Research Professor of Chemistry 
William Bultman Holton, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
James Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., Assistant Professor of Che 
Theodore Peter Perros, M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


Ехесшйїї 


misi! 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (со, 
bian College—Departmental) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the See 
1 i in the Junior College, see pages 56 and 57. The | 
lowing first group courses must be included: Chemistry 11-12, 21, and ? 
Mathematics 19 and 20; Physics 5, 6, 7, and 8. E the 

Required: the general requirements, аз stated on pages 71-76, including |; 
following second group courses: Chemistry 111-12, 122, 151-52, and 135 of vo 
(two credit hours). The work of the junior and senior years must be app" Ji 


The German language 1s strong!y recommende Үш 
to do graduate work. 


] for students 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Chemistry (Colum 
College) —Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor o" “alet 
respectively, with a major in Chemistry from this University, ; $ 
: 2-80 The thirty ¡Y 


ments as stated on pages 7! 
-12, 251-52 


by the Departmen 
majors, and both French and German are rec ymmendec 


Required: the general requir 
of required work must include Chemistry 131-32, 193, 211 
299-300, and the program must include at least four cre lit hours 0! 

courses. On the basis of failure to pass qualifying examinations given ou 
sses, a student may be excluded from these require? чо Y 
erequisite courses. А reading knowledge examina yf o 
ın preferred) must be passed before the secon 


the first week of 
and advised to review 
French or German (Germ: 


the work is started $ рой ol 

a " А ‚ ‚ ` , С ý 

Bachelor of Science т Eng ір with an option in Chemistry ( «ed © 

neering). —See pages 11 C 4-25. The Chemistry courses fe^, © 
same as those required for the Bachelor of Scien? 

+ / 

istry as itemized above. юй 


in Education with a teaching 
visite: the Education curr ul 
ad th 


prolessiona 
completing registration each 


representative of the Department an assigt ment 


її 1—12 


йш, 


122х 


tizi 


22 


-32 


Chemistry 


First Group 


Survey of Physical Sciences (4-4) -- 

Survey of pl hysical science, Ап introduction to the physical sciences 
including chem istry, physics, astronomy, and geology with emphasis 
on analysis of scientific method ] its achievements rather than on 
the mechanics of science. Але 1а! course for non-science majors. 
Laboratory fee, $9 a term. Lecture (3 hours); laboratory (3 hours) 
—morning and afternoon sections 


General Chemistry (4-4) Van Evera, Naeser, 
Harkness, Perros 
mistry. Pre 


Chemistry 11-12 is 
requisite: one year 
term. Lecture (2 h 
morning, afternoon, û 
mer term.) 

Chemistry IIx, same as 11, offered spring term. Morning, after- 
noon, and even 


ation ( 


I 
lso offered 1952 sum- 


18 sections. 

^" - TI 1 eve 
Chemistry I2x, same as I2, offered fall term. Afternoon and eve- 
Ding sections, 


is (4) Vincent 
nethods of separating and identi- 
d anions using z se i 
Laboratory fee, $15 
inel: 1 


heoretical and pr: 
fying the more common 
niques, Prerequisite: Chemi 
(2 hours); laborat 
Sections, (Also of 

Chemi istry 21x, 
ning sections. 


—morning, 


summer term.) 


, offered $ 


rm. Afternoon and eve- 


Quanti itative Inorganic ae) 


I (4) Harkness 


1 

cory and practice of analysis by typi у ri 
and Bravimetric procedures. А Chemistry 21. "Laboratory 
‚©, $15. Lecture (2 hours)—m and evening sections; labora- 
tory (6 hours rning, afternoon, and evening sections (Also 


752 summer term.) 


SECOND GROUP 
Physical Су hemistry (5-5) Wood 
nt | 
ln troduction to physical chemistry Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 
152; lathematice 20; Physics 8. Laboratory fee, $15 a term. Lec- 
afte (3 hours) —m. rnin 1 sections; laboratory (6 hours) 
a ternoon, evening, 


Quan 


к ar ever 


nd Saturday sections 
titative Inorgani 


continuation of 
Organic rea 


Chemistry 


agents, electrochemierr the 
mc , trochemistry the 
fee, ¢ Complex materials I ju 1 22 
I he ^ ; . 
e (65, Lecture (2 he urs)—morning and evening sectior 
hours) —afternoon ind evening sections 
Ino 4 , 
Tganic Che mistry (2-2) Naeser 


рр! 
Pücation of modern chen 


са! theories to inorganic substances and 


218 Courses о} Instruction 1 


veloped from the periodic table, о! the 
ore common elem Prerequisite: 
or concurrent registration: Chemistry 


26 Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2-2) Naesef 

the technique of inorganic chemistry to the prepara" 

|canon of IP f selected sub > P 11816: 
cation of a list ol seee ed substances. rerequ 

or concurrent registration: ( "hemistry 

term. ratory (6 hours), evening 
$ offered spring term. Morning. 


Mackall, Sage 


lit is not given қ 


Application of 


Prerequisite: Chem 
2)” 
Lecture (3 h urs) 
urs) —afternoon ant 
fee, $15. Lecture v 
(6 ! urs) alt 
mer term.) 
v2 * 4 E 
155 От лис Chemistry: Preparations (2 ог 1) W re 
is of ni 2 icati f the t& 


of von organic compounds, the separati е stur 
iw component Required ol 47 
Id of Organic Chemi 


oratory fee, $15 


dents pla 


re quis 


191х \ мей 
Тһе develop: chemistry, and the biographies of eminen 1957 


tributors to the science. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. 
54 and alternate year А 
Teen 
193 Chemical Literature (1) We e 
A general course in Chemat, literature with reference work апе! 
ite: Chemistry 22 and 152; ргеге‹ juisite ог con* 


ports. Prereq 
registration: Chemistry iii. Evening. 


THIRD GROUP 
woo! 


203 Chemical Kinetics (2) ы. 
Тһе rates of chemical reactions and the factors influencing ther 


requisite: Chemistry 112. 1953-54 and alternate years, 6 100) 


211-12 Advanced Physical Chemistry (2-2) ¿peo 


“с 
Development of the princ iples of thermodynamics and kine 


Chemistry 219 


and their application to chemical problems. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
112. Evening. 


216x Statistical Mechanics (3) Saget 
An introduction to classical and quantum statistics desig ed t 
acquaint the student with the basic principles and application of thi 
method. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 212, 
Permission of instructor. 1952-53 and alternate years, evening 


221-22 Advanced Analytical Chemistry (2 or 
A study of the theory and application of 

og al methods of i 

> lectures may be 


Prerequisit 


m 1 without the lat 


226 Quantitative ' Org 
Mi 1сго and 
152; permission of the instructor 
arranged 


231-32 Special Topic; 
C hemistry 


Pre "requisite 
evening 


214... 
33 34 Radic 7 chemistry (2-2) 


Analysis (3) Vincen 


cedure 


-- 


Inorgani Chemis try: the Holton 
of the Less Familiar Elements (2—2) 
mistry 132 and 152. 1952-53 and alternate ye 


proj f radioactive isoto pes, botl 
cia istry 131-32. (Not offered 
251-52 48 А 
3 nic Chemistry (3- 3) W renn 
reactions, and properties of carbon compounds; the 
ries of organic chemistry. Prerequisite Chemistry 
ent registrat Chemistry 111-12 and 
27» 

2093 ) : : , 7 

etic Organic Chemistry (3) Wrenn 


t the reactions employed in the synthesis of organic 


соп "1 . , 1 
equisite: Chemistry 251 Time to be arranged. 


pounds, Pr 


(3) Sager 
modern theories of organic 
anisms. 1953-54 and alter 


поп mec 


220 
58 Special Ton: 707 sit С) 


Prerequi it , | агаро 


-52. 1052-53 and alternate years, evening 


ent Deve le pments in The Staff 


pecial problems. All students registered 
in Chemistry are expected to attend this seminar 


degree, and to take part in its programs 


Courses of Instruction 
— — — کے‎ 


295-96 


299-300 


Credit for participation in the seminar work may be obtained by ref” 
t course during the last two terms of residence; this 


istering for 
credit, however, 
period of residence. Evening. 


is based upon the seminar work during the entire 


Research (arr.) The Staff 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified st 
dents with advanced training. Laboratory fee, $6 a credit hour. 
and credits to be arranged. (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 
Thesis (3-3) The staf 


Laboratory fee, $15 a term. Time to be arranged. (Also offered 195? 


summer term.) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Car] Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering 
Tuce Douglas Greenshields, C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil Engineering 
artin Alexander Mason, Ing.-Dr., Professor of Civil Engineering 
4ymond Pugh Eyman, C.E., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
daren Albert Miklofsky, B.C.E., M.Eng., D.Eng., Associate Professor 


Jam 


of Civil Engineering, Executive Officer 
8 Joseph Kerley, Jr., A.B. in C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil En- 


fineering 


«сіе о) Civil Engineering (School о} Engineering) —See pages 119-21 for 


t of requirements. 


Tiemen, 6747 (School of Engineering) —See page 125 for statement of re 


15 


21 


22 


23 


First Group 


Plane Surveying (2) Eyman 

Tinciples, methods, and instruments used in surveying; with field 
hour} rerequisite: Trigonometry. Surveying fee, $12. Lecture (1 
our 


—morning and evening sections; field work (3 hours)—morn- 
Ing and afternoon sections. 
Navigation (3) 


finciples, methods, and instruments used in surface and aerial navi- 
gation, Charts, piloting, dead-reckoning, nautical astronomy, position 
etermination. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. Evening. 


Eyman 


Analytical Mechanics: Greenshields and Staff 
. Statics (2) 
Omposition and resolutk 
Terequisite: Ph 

Matics 20, 


›п of forces; axial stresses, centroids; friction, 
ysics 6, prerequisite or concurrent registration; Mathe- 
Morning and evening sections. 
4n ; . Я s " 

alytical Mechanics: Greenshields and Staff 
"Uy namics (3) 


~ A particle; kinetics of a body in translation, rotation, 
Ene S work and energy; impulse and momentum; simple 
sections, | rerequisite: Civil Engineering 21. Morning and evening 


Elements ép Hn (4) Greenshields 
= len s 954 مه‎ $ а ” 

: 9! geodesy, triangulation, topography, hydrography, and 
"ngineerin trigonometric leveling, with field work. Prere juisite: Civil 
ЕЕ ж. 1 

E 2. Surveying fee, $12. Lecture (3 hours), field work (3 
1952-53 апа а! 1 ман л کے وو‎ 
ay ә: alternate years; lec ture—morning; field work— 
Work morning, 1953-54 and alternate years: 
—Saturday morning, 


field 


lecture—evening; 


(221) 


Courses 0] Instruction 
40 - E 


222 

y; fundamen 

graphic surveying and pro 
1; princi сор) 
trument à 

Prerequisite 
Evening. 
25-2/ gineering Materials (2-2) 
4 3 4 
[ ре ] n 


ре 


іс materials including 
isite or concurrent regist 


ections. 


кепе 
‚ deflection; combine’ 
3 ка Mornin’ 


gineering 2 


Greenshields, 


Mason, Ke! 


е à 
ipes and open chan iels; laminar 744 


Civil Engineering 22 Morning 


elds, Kerl? 
ві 


yulics Greens! 


| tests, 


perties of m al tests oe. 
fluids. Prerequi ering a 130 
requisite registrat g 20 an қ ing 
Laboratory fee, $9 Laboratory (3 on and eve 
" 


Fundamental principles; 


nd framed 


15565: 


of bridge tr 


es in modern type 
ro е. 52. 
om fee, ? 3 pours 


ering 141. Drafting 
Ld > 


evening® sections; drafting room 


І 142. Юга! 
[^ tng? 
afternoon and evening” % 


187-88 


Morning 


- 
Concrete and Masonry Construction* (3-3) Miklofsky 
Plain concrete, general properties and theory of reinf« rced concrete, 
foundations, and retaining walls. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 25 
and 123. Civil Engineering 149, laboratory fee, $9; Civil : 
150, drafting-room fee, $2. Lecture (2 hours)—evening; laboratory 
(3 hours) —evening 


Statically Indeterminate Structures (2—2) Walther 
А study of such structures as continuous spans, rigid frames, and 
arches by methods of work, slope deflection, and moment distribution, 
Prerequisite: Civil Engin eering 142. Evening. 


Advan ed Mech anics of Is (3) Walther 
Advanced topics in the mechanics of materials. Stresses at a point, 
thick cylinders, general bendir i lized stress, and stress 
Concentration. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 25-26 and 123. 1952- 
53 and alternate years, evening. 


r restressed Concrete ( 3) | 
А study of the properties and tl зеогу of prestressed concrete, with ap 
Plications to the design of prestressed concrete structures. Prerequisite 
Civil Engineering 123 and 149. Laboratory fee, $3 
alternate years; lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours) 


x Ж 
Highway Engineerine* (4) Greenshields 
Р . > 
ighway economics, location, construction, and maintenance. Pre 
requisite: Civil Engineering 25 and 171. Evening 


Route Surveying* (3) 


Eyman 
Curves and earthwork, l 


methods of location as used on railroads 
and highways; field work; complete highway location. Prerequisite 
Civil Engineering 2. Surveying fee, #12. Lecture (2 hours)—evening; 
field work (3 hours)—Saturday morning. 
W ater Supply and Sewerage (4 -4) Kerley 
D storage, purification, and distribution of water; sewerage 
$ and treatment of sew age. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 136; 
I istry 12. 1952-53 and ernate years, morning. 1953-54 and 
, evening 


and 


Alternate years 


Engine» , 
Ngineering Contracts and Specifications (2-2) Walther 
tion of essentials, types, and legal principles; analysis and prepara- 


specifications 


^ : Ac" 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil 
“n Gineerin g 25-26. 


Evening. 


їр Enginee ring 
Жет 
“vening, 


Proseminar Greenshields, Walther 


sect 
on to be Offered in i 


953—564 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Tohn Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Language 


and Literatures, Exe utive Officer 


ffers 


The Department of Classical Languages and Literatures ‹ two types of 
i the literary, linguistic, and cultural back 

for which no knowledge of the ancient lan 

supplement and strengthen t 

3 ‚ fields 0 

those 


ohy, or of 2 
n of the bases, 
can (@ Two 


F $ 
guage re juirement 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
First GROUP 
71-72 Greek and Roman Backgrounds in Literature 


an masterpieces and their literary 


SECOND GROUP 


tin in Current English (3) 
g, and use of all varieties of current 
tin and Greek. Р in if les of vox abu H 


al terms included as needs о! 


ттох Greek and Roman Selected Plays 43) 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


First GROUP 


1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) 
І presentation of the essentials of the 
Development of English 

» and literature Evening 


ourse, | 
lustrate Ron 
x in Englisl 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology, 
шы а. A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Hayden Kirby Sout. own d Assistant Clinical Professor of Der- 
The matology апа Syphilology 


Odore Claremont Chen Fong, M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 
Syphilology 


8 Quincy Gant, Jr., M.S., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 
Oy philology 
Wende 09у 


ll Melvin Willett, M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphi- 
R ology 


Cuben Goodman, M.D., Clinical Instructo 
ology 


Geo rg 


Jam 


r in Dermatology and Syphi- 


313-214 Dermatology 


“ctures on dise 


and Syphilology ^o. o. The бай 
ases of the skin and syphilis. One hour a week. 

316 Neurosyphilis 

tures, 

Peutic pro 


317-18 Clinic 


Fong 
clinical demonstrations, and practical diagnostic and thera 
cedures. One hour a week for eight weeks. 


The Staff 


азе demonstrations, diagnosis, and treatment f skin diseases and 
Syphilis, Three hours a week. Gallinger Hospital. 

me Clinic The Staff 
Dermat 


tology and syphilology in infants and children. Childrens Hos- 
Pital. Two hours a week. 

199-16 Clinic ары. 
Clinica] demonstration, diseases of the skin. Two hours a week. 

-Mergency Hospital. 

Clinic M 

Clinical demonstrations, diseases of the skin, and diagnosis and 

therapy df syphilis. Two hours a week. University Hospital. 


41 1-12 


ECONOMICS 


of Economics 


Burns, Ph.D., Professor 
of Economics 


Watson, Ph.D., Professor 
A.M., Adjunct Professor of Inter- 


Arthur Edward 

Donald Stevenson 

James Christopher Corliss, 
Economics 

Gerhard Colm, Dr. rer. pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

Ralph Aubrey Young, M.B.A., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Есе” 


nomics 
Jacques Jacobus 
Edward Campion Acheson, 


Albert Raymond Miller, Jr., A.M., 


Ph.D., Assistant Professor 


A meric" 


Polak, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 
Assistant Professor of Economics , 
James Coogan, of Economics, Executi? 

Officer 
Walter David Fackler, A.B., Assistant Professor of Economics 
George Taszi, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 


Wilson Emerson Schmidt, A.M., Instructor in Economics 


— 


“1 П Пою 2 
(Columbian Сойе ^ Mee 


in the ] 1 


Economic 
Letters curriculum 


with а та 27 


$ 51, sce рг 


hours Ш 


nomics 101 and 


each of three of 
) labor (courses 


six credit 


bered 1 


groups 


‚urses numbered 


bered 160-69), pul 


onomic policy (courses ni 
170-79), and international е‹ 


hours of 


s 111-12, and nine cre 
llowing departments— Accou 
Political Science, Sociology; 


{ 


major in Гай American Стоит 
the А: 


а 


1d-of-Study) —Prerequisite 


@- 


Bachelor 0) 
(Columbian С 


the majo! 
in the Of 


y ; , re 
Columbia ollege): pr 
(Colur n ( " Г. U „vers! 19 
гіп Economics at this te 
irements for the degree are ics 90° 1 
work must include Ec 


{ Economics courses 


126) 


Economics 227 


Bachelor of 5 
hgmeering) —See p 


Or ir 


Science іп Engineering with an option in Economics (School of 
ages 118-20 and 124-25 


»- 
formation concerning Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts curricula in 
the Se hoo 


р Y Tu ^ пасе e» 5f 
l of Go ernment with courses т Economic , See pages 157 


First Group 


1-2 Principles of Economics* (3-3) The Staff 


101 


102 


105 


121 


ў тај vic principles, institutions а oblems in 
Survey of the major economic principles, institutions and pr жт 5, 
contemporary economic life, Economics 1 is pre visite to Ес - è 

) , С у a . 
ics 2. Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1952 summer 
term.) 


` 1 and eve. 
Economics Ix, same as 1, offered spring term. Morning а 
ning sections. qu 
Economics 2x, same as 2, offered fall 
sections, 


SECOND Group * 


Economic Theory (3) үу atson, ұлты. 
Introduction to formal economic theory; advanced analysis of — 3 
Supply, and price relations. Morning and evening sections. (Also 
Ollered 1952 summer term.) : 3 
Economics 101x, same as 101, offered spring term. Morning and 


evening sections. 

History of Economic Thought (3) : Miller 
History of the major schools of economic thought; influence of chang- 
Mg problems on theory. Evening. (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 
Business Cycles (3) Miller 


nalysis of strategic factors in economic instability; survey of recent 
Usiness-cycle theories. Morning. 


The National Income (3) ‚Miller 
The Measurement, composition, and determinants of the national in- 
come, ; 


Morning. 


Distribution Theory and Welfare Economics (3) Miller 


vanced economic theory with emphasis on income distribution and 
да покі ес © ge nme mt Prerequisite: Economics 101 or 
the equivalent, 

Ummer term 1952. 
Money and Banking (3) Acheson 
Theory 3 


Fed of money, credit, апа banking; commercial banking and the 
и Reserve System; other financial 
Ресіз of money 


у; Current financial proble 
tions, (Also off i 


titutions; inter 
Morning and eveni 


Fe : lered 1952 summer term.) : Е 
"onoOmics 121x, зате аз ing term, Evening 
122 Th, с 
қ М { ы ^ 3 
— E Supply and Control of Money (3) Acheson 
i а. determining the effect of bank policy and government finance 
"homi. ) 


* 15 prereauicts E 
prerequisite to other rses economics 


228 Courses of Instruction 


yn the vol of p urchasing power level of pric historical 


practice and problems. Prerequisite: Economies 


devel рте 


121. Evening 


123 Monetary (3) Acheson 
Pri | theories; backgr n recent monetary por 
ynomics 121. and alternate years 


1053-54 and alternate years, 


126 Foreign Exchange and International Aches 
Finance | 3) 
Theory and pra: of foreign exchanges; the gol { standard and inte 
rational finan ig the nineteenth century; war ат 1 postwar © 
hange problems Prerequisite: жик Ө s 121. Morning 
r ~ ~ ай 
133x The the Soviet Union (3) Соор 
Devel main features of the economic life of the Sov? 
Unior ) 


141-42 Labor Economics (3-3) 
Wages, hours, and employment; labor organizations; labor legis! 
and the federal adm inistrative boards. Morning 


nt vli pr 


144 Labor Movements (3) 
ey of growtl types of labor unions, developme 
ining. (Not offered in 1952 


mic Security and Social Insurance (3) NP el 
nic and social problems of unemployment; апа! lysis 

{ other social security programs. (Not offered in 19527 
161-62 Public Fi 


Jef 
inance and Taxation (3-3) F ak 
General survey of government expenditures, sources and methode 
ic effects of expenditures and taxes, and 0 
ment debt policies. Evening. 


146 


3 NE 

165 Government C ontrol of Economic Activ ity (3) ono 

Changing role of government in promoting and regu! lating eco 
activity; types and spheres of control. Evening 4 

0 
Nat’ 
166 Сот? arativ e Systems of Economic Reform (3) a edo 
. { socia 


cal апа! lysis of the major theories of economic апа 
special attention to their origins and backg rounds 


Summer term 1952. 


167 Economics of Planning (3) by na 
Analytical с nparison of economic systems coordinated ойе p 
orice with those coordinated by central aut thority. (№ 
1952-53.) 
172 Public Utilities (3) 3 "i 
, 


" ас 
" economics of public utilities with emph asis on regula 


und rate-making. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


Economics 229 


175 Railroad Transportation (3) Kennedy 
Railroad history, organization, rate-making theory and practice, with 
emphasis on the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
1953-54 and alternate years. 


176 Motor, Air, and Water Transportation (3) Kennedy 
History, organization, competition, rates, and regulation of motor, air, 
and water carriers; coordination of transportation. 1953-54 and alter- 
nate years. 
181-82. International Economics (3-3) Schmidt 
Survey of world economics; theories of international trade; analysis 

of international economic problems; the international organizations. 

Afternoon and evening sections. (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 
183-84 International Economic Policy (3-3) Schmidt 
Historical and theoretical analysis of tariffs, exchange rates, exchange 
and trade control, discrimination, and capital mov i 
lated thereto. Morning 


ents; policies re- 


185_ ) | | 
5-86 Economic History and Problems of South gar 
‚ America (3-3) 
*conomic development of South America (excluding Colombia and 


enezuela). Particular empha 
Problems since the First Wor ] 
evening, 


sis On economic developments and 
War. 1952-53 and alternate years, 


1857. 
7-88 Economic History and Problems of the Corliss 
. Caribbean Area (3-3) 
te] attic developments of Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico, and the Cen- 
on, mercan and West Indian republics. Particular emphasis on 
— developments and proble since the First World War. 
3-54 and alternate years 


, evening. 
191 Un; > actas қ 4 : » я : 
mted State; Foreign Economic Policy Since Schmidt 
The 24 (3) 
жой, есїргоса1 Trade Agreements program; monetary agreements; the 
:4 ОПИС aspects of lend lease, the Marshall Plan, and other foreign 


aid : қ - ~ ] Фад 
(N Programs; the United States and the international organizations 
9t offered in 1952-53.) 


19; 
794 P; 7 2 
seminar in Latin American Civilization Corliss 

oe Culture (3-3) 

ordinati ie - 

а nation and Teview course. Open only to students majoring in 
Merican Civilization and Culture. Time to be arranged. 

I 4 

98 Readings i 


omprehengi Economics ( 3) The Staff 
"hens > А 4 

ajor is t Survey of economics. Open only to students whose 
ranged, Omics and who are in their last term. Time to be аг. 


«onomics 4 қ 
ranged. 198х, same as 198, offered fall term, Time to be ar 


Courses of Instruction 


THIRD GROUP 


31-2 History and Literature о] Economic Thought Burns 
( 


3—4) 


Oo 


eory (3) 

{ the pre-Keynesian writers, Evening. 
ті ‚т ; ) 

206 Theory of Employment and Income (3) 
Determir f the level of employment and income; Keynes an 


nts ol tn 


ntrasted; recent literature оп the subject. 


National Income (3) 


ory of economic aggregates; policy aspects ol nat 


Evening. 


209 Readings in the History of Economic 
Thought (3) 


ıe history of economics 


› 
Research in specia 


in Economics (3) 
economic theory; relations of economics to 
nes. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


; құз à 
о; in Advanced Economics (3) 
1 coordination of advanced economic theories. 


n and с 


213 Economic Thought 1n the Twentieth Century 


(3) 
Continuation of Economics 201-2 


thought during the present century 


The principle trends in & 


Summer term 1952 


» Economics (3 in 
A (Nor offere © 


БЕ 


on " 
;usincss m 


214 Quantitat: 


Introduction to mathem: economic theories. 


ы 
un 


Managerial Economics (3) 
is of price, production, and inventory policies of ! 


summer term.) 

DSi mE, » poe pille 

216 Theories of Income Distribution (3) аге" 
ТІ { distribution; 


ıl. and modern theories о! 


lem of personal distribution 


Ei 01071165 


) ` > ; ! "^ ч — 
218 Economic Analysis and Accounting ------ 

Concepts (3) ies | 

The use of accounting concepts in the economic analysis of the busi- 


ness enterprise, of the national income, of international economic rela- 
tions, Evening. 


223-24 Monetary Policy and Central Banking (3- 3) Young 


The m oney system ш its relation to national income; monet: агу policies 
of the Federal Reserve and other central banking systems. Evening 


N 
N 
un 


а “г کی‎ ун 1.1, 
Economic Stabilization Policies (3) >ы. olak 
Appraisal of economic policies directed towards the stabilization of the 
economy, with special attention to the problem of full employment 
Evening. 


241 Labor - eM ғ (3) Miller 


Analysis of labor problems, with special reference to labor organiz 
tions; intensive study of federal regulation and participation in capi 
labor relations. Evening. 


244 Labor Relations (3) Mille: 


The collective bargaining contract and the elements comprising it 
analysis of the policies of labor and of management. Evening. 


Theories of Economic Det elopment (3) Coogan 
rowth and change in economic activity; capital accumulation; inni 

Vations in technology and business organization. Evening. ( 

offered 1952 summer term.) 

0 Theory of Public Finance (3) 

Survey of the 

Controversial 


261 2р 
-6 Tm i ; x 
? Public Finance and Fiscal Policy (3-3) Colm 
Survey of the major contributions to the theory and doctrines of 


Public finance Special problems: deficit financing; current tax prob 
“Ms; and federal, state, and local financial relati 


erature on public finance, with special attention to 
issues. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


ups. Evening 


26; ‚ T 
2 Тһе ory of Ei onomic Policy (2 Watson 
Th Я ol 
> 16 nature, forms, methods, and objectives of economic policy; tl 
6 elation of : theory to economic policy. Evening 
206 p 4 ‚ж " , 
roble ms of Governmental Economii Watson 
1 I ойсу ( 3) 
he exec | i | 
im execution of econ: mic policies as they are affected by the pro 
қ без of government, E vening. 


267 E 


( Опотіс Organiz 


sation of the Soviet Union (3) Coogan 
velopment of 


the Russian economy; organiz 


polici ation under the Soviet 
trade and problems: m« onetary, fisca l, production, allocative, foreig 
281-8 ^ economic growth. Evening 
792 Int 
er а . " ° 
а national Ex onomics (3-3) Schmidt 
mi ‚ Modern theories of interi | economics; the variables deter- 
Dining the 4 


һа!апсе о! ра 


alan nts; techniques to obtain balance-of- 
quilibrium, Ey 


Payments e 


232 Courses of Instruction - 


285-86 Public and Private Finance in Latin America Corliss 


(3-3) 


Corporate 


‚ and capital movements in Latin Americas 
leficit financing, taxation, public expen® 
-ontrols and problems. А reading knowledge 
is required. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


+ of Latin America (3-3) Corliss 
Foreign trade a! m commercial policy; gr h of industry 4% 
agriculture; 1 r i . recent economié 


trends and pr 


289-90 Problems in International Financial Policy Acheson 


ges in mone 


in recent decades; char 
the Interna“ 


f the International Monetary Fund ar 
for Reconstruction and Development. Evening. 


297-98 sis (School of Government majors) (3-3) Тһе Staff 


299-300 The staf 


EDUCATION 


James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education, Executive 
В Officer 
мое Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
an edith Chester Wilson, B.S., Adjunct Professor of Education 
Cha. aForest Hamon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
* rles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
ар Шат Ashby Early, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

tet Glenn Featherston, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
John.” 
"а Frederick Brougher, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
Cation 


m — Root, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 


“Wie indsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
"Мааа ; oodrow Burnett, A.B., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
L == Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Le turer in Education 

elen tree W alker, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Orence Му, Goodwin, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Wi liam N ary Lumsden, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Oward чыр Rumbough, A.M., Ed.D., Le: turer in Education 
Frederic in Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in E ducation 

tne Will; nderson Indorf, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Raymond ES Randall, А.М., Lecturer in Education 
Joseph B ay Reed, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Mary “еу Johnson, А.М., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Ма Те oleman, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Ouise Collings, A.M., Lecturer in Education 


CoNsuLTANTS ІМ RESEARCH 


esley 
zs Armstrong, M.S. Ed.D., Chief for Teacher Education, 
John Roy се of Education 


Obert Ludi а 

of Ej, i ington, Ph.D., Specialist of Industrial Arts, U. 8. Office 
Willia FIELD SERVICE COORDINATORS 

e allace Rich, A.M., 
Helen NUM, Virginia 


2 Finlay ; i inci си 
Fi ^d BENE etin! Principal, Washington-Lee High 
» Arlington, Virginia 


Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Arling- 


^ le 
Av 
e of Absence 1952 


$3 


ateria 
spe Е 

апа те! 

113 Elemen 
Mater 


114 Ele 
Material 


ment 


,0urses 


Si hi 


nt, or a c 


nt, see page 


es in the 


а 


admini istrat 
scho 1 p! 
г junior f 
ood edu 
oyee t! 


ages 150-52. 


Coleman 


or group 16850 


remedial cases. 


f топо 
I grou} le 


SECOND GROUP 


approached 
Lecture 
ions; field work 


mer term.) 


3) 


_ N 
udıng general class 
term special 


including 


] teachers A Co ntent and methods of (сас 


1). —Prerequisite: 


east sixty- 


(2 hours 


the Edu: 
tificate 0 


c8. 

six credit 

Junior Со” 

certificatio? 
5 141^ A 


gc 


.d individually 
er 


#оп——50 
incipalsbl 
high SCH, 


( n; % 
catior 8) 


aining; 


a nd 9 
018 ны ” 
50 


$2 
»6$00, * 


(2 jo 


B uri 


groom pr po 


15 
emphas! ‘cme 
reading 

eadi ие?” 


met 
School Classroom Prov ‘едите; (3) soos HH 
hers. Survey of current ci lassroom рга] inte, 
to the determination of children’s needs к, per 
vi differences, and еу aluation. (NC 
el 
А um 
5 1 Studies ( 3) А В 
hing. 


Education 


117 Elementary School Science (3) ——— 
Materials and methods Evening. 


121-22 Society and the School (3-3) - 


For the general st udent as wel 
the local, national 
of the school with 


the prospective teacher. Fall term 

I tional roles of education; cooperation 
other community agencies. Spring term: organi- 
zation and operation of schools; principles and functions. Lect 1 
(2 hours), conference (т hour)—afternoon and evening secti ns; field 
Work (2 hours)—to be arranged. (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 


Corrective Proc edures in Reading (3) Coleman 


Study of levels, needs 1 materials, and corrective methods, Demonstra- 
tions and observations with clinic cases. 


Summer term 195 


128 Children’s наа (3) Walker 
"Xploring and evaluating the newer books for children and the chil- 
Cren's classics, understanding the contribution of literature in child 


TT . . 17 ° | > nt М > 
development. appreciating children’s original expressions, Lecture (2 


9urs)—evening: field work (2 hours)—to be arranged. 


I 

31 Common Teac hing Skills (3) Root 
Ourse, unit, and lesson planning; practical techr niques used in con- 
nection with motivation, the assignment, group procedures, directing 


чаду, individual differences, evaluation, clerical routines, discipline, 
" 1€ homeroom, activity sponsorship, public relations, Early afternoon. 
113 


33-34 Obsery lation 


> и... 
and Practice Teaching Root, Burnett 
E33) | 

"ducation 134, practice-teaching fee, $9 a credit hour. Admissic n by 
Permission of the instructor. Time to be arranged individually. 
To be SPECIAL METHODS COURSES 
field, 2€ elected ; ’ 
478 Cor after substantial preparation in the teaching 
ments I ts and ч urs of credit vary with license re- 
Onten às | Tactices of succes sful ichers are studied and actual teaching 


Ound in Current t 


exts and courses of study is reviewed 
T 

eaching Eng lish (2 to 4) Lumsden 
e 

sture (2 ho urs)—evening; field work (2 hours)—to be arranged, 


138 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 4) Root 


140 RCM (a hours)—evening; field work (2 hours)—to be arranged. 
caching Mathematics (3) Weida 


а ternoon, 


11-45 т 
42 leaching 


Art (3-3) 


ect Go dwin 
£Ctur 3 : 
atrangea (2 hours) —Saturday morning; field work (2 hours)—to be 
144 Teach: 
ea 
ы Science (2 to 4) Rumbough 
arranged 2 hours) —late afternoon; field work (2 hours)—to be 


209— 


213-14 History о] Education (3-3) 


217-18 Contemporary Problems in Education (3 3) Де, 


146 Teachi 
148 Teaching Home Economics (2) 


г T sarhan 
150 Teaching 


10 Child Gr 


215 Educ ation of the Exceptional (3) po 
I ш $ . che 0% 


Courses 0] Instruc tion x _ 


Foreign Languages (2 to 4) Doyle, Keating 


Late afternoon. 


Kirkpatric 


Time to ре arranged 


— 


Business Subjects (2) За 


пред 


THIRD GROUP 


and Devel 
factors in human growth anc 

nd teaching. Related practical experienc 
alyses of procedures ат nd results. Evening. 


their relatio ой НЯ 
studying a 


Basi 


lear 


1 . 
dren; сіг 


“ 

` к а d йде 

212 Evaluation in Education | 3) RE p 

Concept о! eva uation, relationship between evaluation of ей (у 
means, steps inv ved in the evaluation of learning outcomes. и | 


1 1 1 a j 
develops a solution for ап eva 10 


stud 


work si 


5565 


ituation, Evening 


education 
Evening: 


T | 


Fall term: the European backgrounds of American 


term: the evolution of the American school system 


Ji A survey of current pro 
of exceptional pupils Nature and ne he Я 


For ciassroom tea h 


tion and 1 
physically, 1 Шу, or em tionally handicap ped; needs О : же 
Resources for helt in correction, diagnosis, therapy, © 
guidance. 
Summer term 1952 ; 
ari. 


Fall term: de d to help students f mulate à ре 


of uem T 


offerings of the “9 


of the force 
| Education 21 


219 


221-22 


223-24 


227-28 


231 


233 


Education 


Recent Developments in Elementary Burnett 
Education (3) ы 
New areas of en phasis, changing techniques of working with children, 
curriculum trends, review of recent literature. 

Summer term 1952. 


Early Childhood Education (3-3) caa 
Fall term: nursery school and kindergarten education. Spring term: 
education in the primary grades. (Education 221 not offered in 
222, evening. 


1952-53.) Education 


Reading Problems (3—3) Coleman 
À clinical approach to reading difficulties on elementary and secondary 
School levels, Demonstrations and observations, with clinic cases 
Saturday morning. 


Elementary Education (3-3) Burn 


"JA 8 ^ . . A 
Fall term: elementary school programs, objectives, comm 


ett 


ter 


istics, ar Jor issues. Spring term: current methods 
In teach the several instructional areas and the 


Evening. 


Administrati n of Elementary 
The Principal har] 1 


as a school апа с 


(3) Burnett 
Problems of sı 


ns, pupil guidance, 


Vision, 


cu 


ulum development, parent 
Managemer 


Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) Bish 
9Urvey of curren i t 


selected te pic 


Г та | attenti 
classroom practices W particular attention 


- з such as teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, pupi 
Security, initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group 
evaluation tec hniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent 


*vening. 


Audio. 


(Also offered 1952 summer term.) 


'0o-Visual Education (4) J. Johnson 
Scion and use of audio-visual aids, management of materials and 
Ee Material fee, $s. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 

saturday, (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 

Vocational Education (3-2) Ruffner, H. Johnson 
Au term: devel 


opment in the United States, current concepts, agen 
problems and trends. Spring term: learning and teach- 


- curriculum content, administration of vocational рго- 
(Not offered in 1952-53.) 


сез involved, 
Ing activities, 
Brams, 


JW 

Guidance in Sei 0 
Усоре; needs: 
instructional 
Program. 


ndary Schools (3) Brougher 
Organization of the program; services to students, the 


| staff, and the administration; personnel needed for the 
Evening. 


The Junior High $, hool (3) Bish, Root 


Urpose: . 

ses ж А " 

study 22, Banization, core programs, guidance, developing course of 
S €Xtra-classroom activities. 


Summer term 1952, 


39 ( rses of 
255—566 Sé 
255-50 . 

1% епї 
259 әс? na 
203- 


271 Sc h ool Admi mistre ation 
se for te 


А survey cou 
tion and world : 
ration, school 


cratic adm 


( 


а hers а 


legai 


pre 
(Also fered 1952 


gement 


1) 


contr 


cedures, 


the геограпи 


ы 4 
biems in 


( 


raster sche 


ach 


ctive û 


tion 
{ 


of the 
summer 


Fox, 


and 


secor ја 
subject 
term.) 


Roo 


гу ed 
(matt 


| 1. Johnson 
£ good mal 
hin proble! : 


iminist! ation 1 


apprentice, 


nation. W1 


л 
admini 
he st 
plant 
ng te 


Ga turda! 


ith other mi 
‚ operating polic 


cleri? 


272 Teacher and School Superv ision (3 d 
i ^ ^ { Cat 
Nature, organization, human re Ips, and techn 14068. 5а! 
morning Also ‹ red 1952 su m.) 
273-74 Ad изинен f a 5 M System (3-3) inni 
1 rvey of the manageme t problems O ۾‎ рев ei 
not cio ate previous experience за f 
1952-53 
275 3) к“; 
and control, includi m 
) 
col 
a= R „I . * = 7 , e F 
276 Relations in School Adminis” 
І , „ду m 
, gau materials, disseminating agen« , publici? ) 
- - - 58 
¿rticipation 1n policy-making. (Not етей in 195279 
|у 
ple 
278 School Law (3) кепи 6 
11 1 . пр", о 
Sour | scope of school law; lei --- and responsio , ше 
teacher and taxpayers Other legal prot blems of 114) 
est to the (Not offered in 1953-43. ) 4 


279-80 Adult "ducation (3-3) 


mt concepts 


and 
e ve ls—inte rnational 


tration of adult educa 


objectives 
through c 


teacher of ac lults, 
tion programs 


agencies 
omn nunity 


learning 


Е- 
involv” "ff 
Corin’ u 
pg 5 

, reacht? 


{ 


o CN Education 239 


281 Group Procedures in Education (3) Ruffner 
Theory, practice, evaluation, and application to all educational levels 
Evening. (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 


285 Extra-classroom Activities (3) Root 
Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assem- 
blies, school publications, student council, interscholastic contests; par- 
ticular attention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 

Summer term 1952. 


287. ТИГ ^ р : : 
7-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) 
For advanced students. Diagnostic work under supervision in the 
Reading Clinic. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 
> . у 
291 Planning the School Plant (3) Hamon 
lection of site: evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of pres- 


ent facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, and 
maintenance problems. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


293-04 Research. (3-3) The Staff 


$ $ 
Individual research under the guidance of a member of the Staff. Pro- 
Eram and conferences arranged with an instructor. 


29$ МГ ! , ^ 
95 Educ ational Research Methods and Procedures (3) Fox 
quired of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan 2. Knowl- 
Cdge of elementary statistics required Evening. (Also offered 1952 
Summer term.) 


ducation 295x, same as 295, offered spring term. Late afternoon. 


2 . : v» қ "т " 
97 Reading in Education Ihe Staff 
O assist th 


À se preparing for the comprehensive examination. No 
credit toward 


degree requirements. Tuition fee, $13. Late afternoon. 
2 summer term.) 
297x, same as 297, offered spring term, Late afternoon. 


3) The Staff 
ndidates following Plan 1. Time to 
(Also offered 1952 summer term.) 


lso offered 195 
ducation 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engr 
neering, Executive Officer - 

Forest Klaire Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Eng" 
neering 

William Sutton Carley, M.S. in E.E., Associate Professor of Electric 


Engineering 
— —., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. | 
[ Electri 


Antel, Jr., B.S. in E.E., Assistant Professor 0 


— 


Jerome Strauss 
Engineering 
Claudius Edmund Bennett, E.E. 


‚ Lecturer in Electrical Engine ring 


„0 

(School of Engineering) —>ee pages 119° 

з d 
temen 


71 7Јесітісаі Engineering \3- 3) qe 
1 4 . . trect tt 
Elec І 9: magnetic and electric circuits; areas с ing‘ 
> o^ ELA [ternal 
ruments machines; Electrical Engineering 10: 9 + ag 1. 
phys* A 


current circuits, instruments, and machines Prerequisite: Yeni 
: | = Мог 
acurrent registration: Mathematics 20. ^ 


Prere« 


and evening 


13-14 Electrical Laboratory (2-2) | ts 

For the s at not majoring in electrical rineering. Exper “o eff’ 

in direct ternating-current circuits, instruments, and та ger 
Prerequi trical Engineering 10 Laboratory fee, $9 а 
Laboratory (3 M urs)—afternoon ап ] evening sections. 


SECOND GROUP 


105-6 Direct-Current Laboratory (2 
For the stud 


nt majoring 10 electrical er 


r : irect-current дупа! laboratory 
trical Engineering 9-1 Laboratory fec, 


„noon and evening sections. 


118 


119 


120 


121 


129 


130 


133-34 


Electrical E ngineering 


Alternating-Current Machinery (3) Ames 


Transformers and polyphase induction motors, Prerequisite: Electri- 
cal Engineering 107. Morning and evening sections 


Alternating-Current Mac hinery (3) Antel 
Synchronous generators and motors, single-phase motors, converters, 
mercury arc rectifiers. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 1 8. 
Morning and evening sections, 


Electrical Measurements (2—2) Antel, Harris 
'heory of direct-current and alternatir 18-current inst truments, bridges, 
and meters, Prere quisite or concurrent registration; Electrical Engi- 
neering 107. Morning and evening sections. 


Advanced Network Theory 1 (3) Carley 
\е0гу of resonance, linear networks, transmission lines, and filter 


Jerequisite Electrical Engineering 107. Morning and eveni 
tions. 


4d: vanced Network Theory II (3) "io Carley 


ory of transmission at UHF and VHF frequencies udir g Mi ix- 
M 18 ¿quations, wave guides, and methods of power gener: 
de ‘requencies. Prerequisite: E lectrical Engineering 118 an 1 Phy 

2 - 
on Prere« quisite or concurrent registration: Electrical Engi "neering 
42; Physics 133. Morning and evening sections. 
Advan ed Ne , " ` | 

сеа Network Laboratory I Carley, —————— 
1 (2) 
ы "rd course ткеннен with Electrical Engineering 118. Lab 
Ory fee, Ж ( { 1 i 
ж). Бог or 1 JOUTS J —а1 rnoon апа vening se 

tions, ). Laborat (3 hou afternoon а evening 


ж хш Network Laboratory II Carley, ————— 


À lal 
тес n urse associate ctr En 119. Pr 

| €: Electrical 1 leering 12 oratory fee, $9. Laboratory 
3 ours ) — Eos ; е 

alternoon and ever ing sect 

Sym TJ ” 
The metrical Components (3) arere r 
"eory 2 Wer e : ^ ! 
Circuits and application of symmetrical components in unb: ] 
requisite. ng Current machinery, and transmission lines. Pre- 


сігіса! Engineering 108, Evening 


echanica! 'ctric Power Transmission (3) Antel 
атса 1 elect ! 
ate and 7: апа electrical characteristics of tran ssion lines, approxi- 
State and 4. ous solutions by means of hyperbolic functions, steady- 
Phases of чет enta transient consideration nore important 
; distribution of electrical energy it Elect 
BiNeering 129. Evenin, lectrical enc 1 ectric 
$ sing. 
Alter, 
lating 
А Continu "S-Current L aboratory (2-2) The St: uff 
alterna tation of Electrical Engineering 105-6, with experimer ( 
Site: F] куштеп circuits instruments | Ty Prer 
Lal “ectrical Engi ineering 106 and Р ек. 
Oratory la ) ) and I се, 59 а Тегі 
; 3 hours) f 


—ацегпоог а 


Courses о] Instruction a 
- 


242 
242 


А ntel 


Q Ls aca وی‎ Paene е > а 

138 Industrial ctrical Power Applications (2) d 

e + . " . : ый мг the 
The characteristics oi the various types о! electrical motors and ow, 

i ір! Jlications ! 


the principles governing their apf 
gineering IO Evening. 


power appliances and 
industry. Prerequisite Electrical 


қ е d. d кәсі 
139 Illumination Engineering (2) A: 
Principles and practices in pre \ї-дау illumination engineering 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 10. Evening 


Ante! 


construction 2 
connec” 


1 P . 
140 Electrical Design (3) 
Principles of design, with reference 
Practical exercises arc 


to material 


elect 
with 
ture (2 


al equipment. 
classroom work. Prerequisite: Elect 
| tory (3 hours)—¢v 


„ations of electronic devices 


Jators, 


Prerequi 


150 Electronic Devices Laboratory (2) 


ectrical I 


course associated with I 


oratory fee, $9. Afternoon and evening sections. ( 
› . . T a ` e › ее 4nd Sta” 
Proseminar in Electrical Engineering Bennet!‘ 


189-90 
(1-1) ee | 


Prerequisite: Ele trical Engineering 108 Afternoon and 


sections. 


ENGLISH 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of Атегісап Literature 
“Mest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 


ге Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
C td Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
“alvin D 


arlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
" *s William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature, Execu- 


tin А 
Win ше Officer 


i Lewis Turner, A.M., Associate Professor of English 
ert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Com- 
А Position 
Ver, с 1 | 1 
Мане Howard, A.M., Associate Professor of English Composition 
1е Норе McClanahan, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Сот- 
Б Position 
Mes M . , . . 
Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Lit- 
Mane tre i 
p tin Steel ; : қ 
Phyllis еее Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 


Vera Tim. 
John о а Mowry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
*Kut] "€ Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
Jones, A.M., Assistant Professor of English Composition 
R Drake ‘i zbrun, A.B., Instructor in English Composition 
Aymond ы есі], Jr., A.B., Instructor in English Composition 
vard Reno, А.М. Instructor in English Composition 


ас}, 
b 0 : ) ‚ sz: ; 
e Со E Arts with a major in American Thought and Civilization (Colum- 
th еве р d 4 Mi : 
ы Junio; Collen d-of-Study) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in 
Kart 71-2. 200 200 Page 56, which sl 1и de English 71-72, History 71- 
On “quired: nane hilosophy 51-52. 
teni Merican Tho requirements stated on pages 71-76 and the grade “pass 
tought and Civilization major examination at the end of the 


e ‚Fear, " 1 
pamine A The Coordinated field 


of knowledge upon which the student will be 
stop, x Summariz d ; . age Up: < 2 1 
Bron "th ena; ed under four general headings: (1) European cultural 
ture | 9 соет Се and modern social and intellectual cultures as а back- 
St la i ‚Porary civilization with particular attention to English litera- 


A HANS rc қ 2 A 4 , 
Amer; Politica] 9m the 16th through the 19th centuries; (2) American history 


and E p ple; (3) it, social, and religious thought and experience of the 
ature ments with чаш) philosophy and fine arts—a survey of periods 
and dr, ® knowledge ‘of nowledge of outstanding individuals; (4) American lit- 
tended a The Dar Major writers, together with a study of poetry, fiction, 
\е m Sist the rtment of English provides a proseminar (English 179-80) 
dite. viser will dent іп preparing himself for the major examination. 
ч, m give to each student at registration a check list of avail- 
tOn | 


absence Te term 1 


1 2952-53 
2-5; 


E 


244 Courses 0) Instruction 
t ; lesirable f Ї moletion 4 
as prerequisite, necessary, ог desirable tor the compie 


5” ; T "Пет 
jor т English Literature ( Columbian Colles. 
the Arts and Letters curriculum in the jun, 
i that prospective majors © 


the p? ssind 


yages 71-70, and 


г examination at the end of the senior year: ‘be 
| ed at 


son which the student will be е 
r is summarized under the following ge! ‘ral headings: yid 
literature from the Anglo-Saxon ре! 
each man and his 


certain familiarity with 
of Shakespeare); 13) English social and 
is reflected in the literature; (4) European intellectual "ig 
nts wl have affected English literature The ргоро is 
these areas should be worked out by the stu ent of 

rature advisers. The Department е 

y) to assist tl ? 
‘tailed description 0 


H 


bears U 


grounds а 
sach Ol 
of the English Lit 


г (English 199- 


f work ak - 


пе 


2 


"ollege. d ( ” 
and Cultural Histor, ¿Y 
ate maj.) 


the equivalent oi an undergradu 
American history as 4 major par “ой 
(3) English Literature (with introdU p 
ican history). The student V add 
his University must take а call 


lumbian College) .—Prerequisite: 
this University in (1) Histo 
American Thought and Civi 


= 


courses in American literatur 
not taken any of the above majors at 


o 
ы 


examination. 


Required: 

following specific requirements must be met: 
must be of seminar study, six їп American history and six 
ture; twelve of the required credit hours must be of second and thir 

- ~ s , 
ds of American history, literature, philosophy, educat" f pe 
: n any © 

^ yn 


art recommended by the adviser; a thesis (six credit hours) 10 
of them. Because of the vi 


fields or in some combination 

graduate majors which will be accepted for admission to this рговта he м 
reading list is assigned to all students, to assist in preparing them 
Master's examination. 

Master of Arts т the field of English and American Literature, ( curé 4 
College) .—Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in Englis Atera ad 
American Thought and Civilization at this University; Of twenty 1004 4 
glish and/or American literature above the sophomore у 00, 
has not taken either of the above majors at 
examination Гһе student offering split prep i erature y 
ишге) will be examined in English and American И ` 
lition to the gener al requirements stated on pages „2% 


addition to the general requirements 
twelve of the required CF ей 


c 


courses in the fiel 


forego 


hours in I 
student who 
take a candidacy 


liter 


must be met: (a) а sc 
hours, planned in consultation wi 


ing to twenty-four 
the student's undergraduate . to include 4 0 
{ erican literature and о! al literature from pe de 


(six credit hours) written upon an approved top” erial 
{ the та) 


instructor in whose field r portion of t 


iterature and on Eng Рр 
y): 


a final written examination, On Americ 


ev 2 @ | 
this Universit gi 


English ; 245 


Went 


Parable 
quired: in addition to the general requirements stated on pages 78-80, the 
ing to 8 specific requirements must be met: (a) a schedule of courses amount- 
ta 24 credit hours, planned in consultation with the adviser; (b) a Master's 
the ; (six credit hours) written upon an approved topic under the direction of 
nation UCtOr in whose field the material falls; and (c) a final written exam- 


of Arts in Education with a teaching field in English (School of Edu- 
ish op rerequisite: the Education curriculum, page 58. Required: the Eng- 
lon, page 144, and the professional courses listed on page 147-48. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
First GROUP 


A English Practice (3) The Staff 
Astruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and 
Mechanics іп general; instruction and exercises in composition and 
reading. This course is designed to prepare students for English 1. 

Orning and evening sections. (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 


English for Foreign Students (3) Allee 


Eon in reading and writing designed to prepare the student for 
; nglish 1, Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, grammar, 
tom, and vocabulary. Evening. (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 


freshman English* (3-3) Moore and Staff 


EN of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. Morning and 
wd sections, (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 4 
"hglish Ix, same as 1, offered spring term, Morning and evening 

Sections, 


Engl : : 
nglish 7X, same as 2, offered fall term. Morning and evening 
sections, 


9 So 


A Phomore Composition (3) Howard and Staff 
Requisite: "x, Pes of expository writing with weekly exercises. Pre- 


glish 1-2. Morning and evening sections. 


Story (3) Howard and Staff 


' of the technique of the short story and class criticism of 
Writing. Prerequisite: English 1-2. Morning and evening 


1-2 


Io 


I1 


тін. - ~ 
amg of Reports (3) Turner and Staff 
"e ТОЙ English ў Practice in the writing of technical reports. Evening. 
ухро stude, 15, same as rr, offered spring term. Morning. 

Marke, TY, DU are - 
Pret Sper ing, Sere in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of 
t an , 


ау, u standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who show 
Cour TV Passing further tests, 


t 
10€ who are inadequate 


be exempted from one or both terms of the 


7 ly prepared for English 1 will be assigned 
з prereo, 


“Чё to all other courses in Englis) 


Courses о] Instruction p 
SECOND GROUP 


115 The Writing of Fiction the Short Story (3) 
uiste: Englist `f fi Evening. 


nstructor. 


116 Advanced Exposition (4) 4 
"tice ir and essa) 


the writing of expository articles 


ynsent of instruct 


Theory 
r. Evening. 


Prereqi 9; © 
{ 
117-18 ТЛе Writing of Fiction—t! N -3) Howe 
Writi a nove Prereqt e: I consent of instru 
Evening 
ENGLISH LITI RATURE 
First GROUP f 
Sta 
ngli Liter в (3-3) Stone and of "n 
15h 1 3-3 N 00% 
Prerc ( h Morning, alte 
(Al ( mr term.) og ef 
51 er g ter n 3 3 
cul 
” 
n to Eurot n Literatur 3h pard and” 
Mor?" 
f vari es, Pr I h 1-2. * 


SECOND GROUP * «4 
alle 
121-22 English Literature jrom the Beginnings 10 


Fall term, Engh h literature | 


I 'he Evolution « f Modern Spee! h 
| «t af the English lar 


Е nglish 
139-40 The Seventeenth Century (3-3) Linton 
First half, poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660; second half, Milt 
(Not offered i in 1952-53. See English 239-40.) 
141- 7 ] 4 ^_^ ` » 
4 42 The N eoclassical Movement (3-3) Stone 
Poetry and prose from 166 
Äorning. 


К. 2 

3-52 The Romantic Movement (3 3) | Day 
From the mid.eighteenth century through Shelley and Keats. Morn- 
ing. (Also offered 1952 summer term—English 152x (3).) 


1 PN 
61-62 Victori 


through the mid-cighteenth century 


an Literature (3-3) | 
¿“Uy and prose from 1830 to 1900. English 161, evening | 
162 offered 1952 summer term but not during the academic year (3) 


5-66 The Twentieth Century (3-3) Linton 


British Poetry, prose, and drama since 1900. Evening. (Also offered 
1952 summer term—E inglish 166 (3).) 


-82 The English No l (3 -3) 1 Day 
ajor Englis sh novelists from Richardson to Woolf Evening. 
184... 
3 M The English Drama ( 3-3) T upper 


€ first half i 18 concerned princi ipal ly with the drama of Shakespeare's 
Contemporaries. The xd half is a historical survey from 1660 t 
„е Present day Eve Also offered 1952 summer term—I 


16 


181 


day 


ish 184 (3) \ 


199- 
?00 p : А КЕКТҮҮ "s н 
Proseminar: Readings for the English Tupper, Ston« 
“erature Maior (3-3) 
Onferences and group discussions. Afternoon and evening section 


THIRD Group 


of Chaucer (3) Stone 


ummer air 1952, 


“nglish (3 -3 ) Allee 


neli zs м : 
ent language and literature before 1100. Fall term, Ol 1 h 
3.) mar and readings; spring term, Beowulf (Not offered in 
23; 
36 S; 
ийе; і т Shake Speare and His Contem- Pupper 
р Poraries (3-3) 
Terequisite Y г M 
239. Quisite: English 135-36. (Not oflered in 1952-53.) 
40 Stud; 
ийе; he € А - 
First b гім Seventeenth Century (3-3) _ Linton 
to the unde uef figures exclusive of Milton; second half, Milton. Open 
241. graduate with the approval of the instructor, Evening. 
dies in y 
- eoclassical Literature "m^ Stone 
"requisite. English iH (3-3) 


141-42. Evening 


Instruction 
Е — 


Courses о] Г 


8 ; 


244x Studies in Eighteenth Century Drama (3) 
(Not offered in 1952-53 ) 

251-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Day 

Evening 


Prerequisite: Engli h 151-52 


in Victorian Literature 3-3) Shepard 


English 161-62. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


the History of En lish Literary Shepaf 
Criticism (3-3) 

: са EA (Not 

n to the undergraduate wit » approval of the instru tor. (№ 


The suf 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


First GROUP Р 
. ң Sta! 

71-72 Intr duction to American Literature Bolwell and 5% 
y WH 


; the Civi 


t half: from the beginnings t 
il War to the present day Prerequisite: moë 
and evening sections. | Also offered 1952 $ 
term. 
SECOND GROUP 
Colt 


American 
in the na 


е twei е Prereq juisite: 18! А 1 
or Cia nd Literatures 71-72. Evening: 9) 
' The 
179-80 Proseminar. : Re adings for American Thought А 
"ivilization Major (3 3-3) le y 
I Jiscussions. Afternoon nd even 


Conterences a! d group di 


| 


English 


THIRD Group 
271-72 Se minar: American Literature (3-2) 


1—1) 3olwell 
Prerequisite: English 171-72 or the equivalent. Evening. 


277-78 Studies in American Fi tion (3-3) Coberly 
Горіс: Nineteenth Century Transcendentalism. Prerequisite English 
177-78 or tl valent. Open to the undergraduate with the ap- 
Proval of the instr Evening 

2 т { "г 

79-80 Thesis (3- 3) Гһе Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Classical Lan; guages and Literatures 71-72, Greek and 
Roman Back egrounds in Literature 

Classic: al Languag res and Literatures 109, Greek and 
Latin in Current Eng lish 


Classical L anguages and Literatures 110, Greek and 
Roman Sel lectec 1 РІ ау: 
Education 136, Tea | 
егтай 221, eic ai tion to y; inguistics 
Story 151-52, English History 
Philoso; phy 111-12, History of Philosophy 


GEOGRAPHY 


qe ч ; 
Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography, Er 


tive Ор: er 


Walter Hall Bailey, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography J 
William Adriance Withington, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geograt™ 
Bachelor of Arts, with a major in Geogra lumbian Colleg —р 
the Arts and Letters curric the Ju! com 
t ide G 
the g er I 
] first 5; fifteen cr hours in опе , | 
nts ology, Economics, History, 9f Ро 
"4 2. Economica т and ® Aii 
! 


First GRoUP 


61 
ematic 
1952 sum Я * g 
spring term. Mornin | ] | 
be 
52 Car, d 
nd interpre. qui | 


f regior s; description anc 
' , 1 A 

mplexes; evaluat поп of regional 6 

1 f man, Evening. 


d fall term Morning: 


ed States (3) 


! 
71 Hist ( rical Се raphy 0] 
gional | develop 


A st e sequence of settlement uid re 


U ied. Stat es. Morning й | 


-- 


- , 1 MEA 

72 Political Geography of the Um ited States 7 politica 
erplay between geograp! an s 

sh they determine the a 

(Also offered 1952 summe 


A consideration of the 
rs and the extent to wh 


governments Mor 


Geography 


SECOND Group 
4 Cartography (3-3) Bailey 


rinciples of c 


Tio 


artographic drafting; elementary map а р meri пы 
апа graph planning, design, and construction; uses and комир epo cn 
of maps. Prerequisite: Geography 51 and 52. Laboratory fee, 56 а 
term. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours)—morning and eve- 
Ding sections. 


113х Geomorphology (3) Bailey 
е nature and evolution of earth forms, with special emphasis up n 
relief features of North America. Prerequisite: Geography 51. Lec- 
ture (2 hours); laboratory or field (2 hours) —evening. 
114х 


Weather and Climate (3) 
udimentary 

analysis. гер 

(2 hours) 


125 7 4 к: E 

25 Trade and Transportation (3) 
1€ influence of economic, and political factors on the forms 

and upon trade routes. 1953-54 and alternate years 


Bailey 
physics, air mass and frontal weather 
logy. - Prerequisite: Geography 51. Lecture 
or field (2 hours) —evening. 


atmospheric 
regional climate 
; laboratory 


natural, 
9! transportation 


126 Strategic 


Cation 
nology 


Materials (3) 
and utiliz 
; Position of 
1952-55 and alterna 


Withington 
ation of raw materials essential to modern tech- 
the United States with regard to 
te years, afternoon. 


graphy (3) 


such material 
27 Industria] Geo 
etra 


“Cation and ribution of 
BeOgraphic factors de 


relationships of spex 


ig 


ificant industries, and analysis of the 
ng both; internal Structure and 
ific industries. 


external 


Summer term 1952, 
I28 ; "ithi 
X Agric ultural Geography (3) Withington 
e ysis Of types and distribution of agricultural practices; crop 
der Character of predominantly agricultural economies, 1952-53 
and alternate years, afternoon. 


131 Conservar 


Principle, ой Of Natural Resources (3) 
rinciples 


3 
Soils and problems Of conservation of vital natural resources 
e, » Water, forests, minerals, fuels, wildlife. Prerequisite: Geography 
51. 1953-54 апа 


graphy 
alternate years, 
132 Land Use (3) 
„and | 
Principles of geographic 
and field Problems, } 
a ternate Years 


Withington 
d planning. Field trips 


area analysis and 
uisite: Geography 51 and $2 


"rereq 

evening. 

~ 

Geography of Settl 
€ Study of the nat 

trends and Patterns, 


and 


1952-53 and 
141 
ement (3) 
ure and form of se 
Prerequisite 
years, evening. 


rb 
graphy (4) 
The study of the location, f 


lorm, 
51 and 52. 1952 


Withington 
ttlement, and of 


population 
Geography $1 and 


1952- 


alternate 


142 


Withington 
Prerequi 
, evening. 


and function of cities 
753 and alternate years 


It 


N 


Me 


M 


1952-53 and alternate years, а 


ap Interpretation | 


eier 


inar: History and Philosophy 


m 
Gt raphy (3-3) 
ri Ange 
N 
surve Ni site 
ЖЕ sis 1 


Instruction 


^ ve 


piems 


ars, evening 


g: interpretation 


icc 


Bp | 


и fof 
is tec hnique fs- 


сі and 5% 


ed in 1952-52 


Geography 


Seminar in Geography (3-3) 
Subjects of immediate interest for 
fessional geographers in the Washingt 

Sumr term 1952—Geography 
Soviet Realm (3).) 


Seminar: Problem Areas of the 


| ` 
р!) 3); Geography 252, Sett 


My ; 
Areas (3). 


Research (3-3) 
Soeci Ж у 
Thesis (3—3) 


l'ime to be arranged. 


Summer term 1952—Geography 251, 


al directed studies. Time to be art 


The Staff 


‘ography and pr 


mic Geography of 


of W 


Und 


The Staff 
‚rld Food Sup- 


erdeveloped 


The Staff 


GEOLOGY 


I, Associate Professor of Geology 
n=, Instructor in Geology 


Bachelor of 4rts a major in Geology (Columbian College—Dep% 
mental) —P rerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior C 

6. Required: in addition to the general requirements as stated & 
| sixty credit hours must 


see page 5 
pages 71-76, at iea 
Geology beyond the 

Master of Arts т the 
Bachelor of Arts degree 
equivalent. Re i: tl 


a 
an College). — Prerequisite; the 
y at this University, 07 
as stated on pages 70-99. 


First GROUP 
5 Field Geology (6) 


Field tr 
study. (Not fered in 


f with oa 


ре logic al interest, 


room 


) 
21-22 Phy sical an d Histo rical Geolog y (3-3 and 
the principles í f physiograr һу, geology» 


Survey course 


mineralogy. 


work on classification and structure 9 ie 
and plants, incl luding th eir use 

ogy. (Not offered in 1952-5 3.) 

123-24 Regional Geology of North and South 

A merece (3- 3) n т Weste? 


graphic regions of y^ pr 
between geology an 
125 of the Eastern 
, Ф 
қаж А “е” 
ıd with it completing a 
215-16 Seminar E 
ctor ru 


Detailed 


phasc 


" о 
1 І instru 
188 al d 294 offer 


nam_a2 Research (ar 
227-28 Research (arr.) : f the P 
Original work on ir incl | 


sd record. (No 


GERMAN IC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German, Executive Officer 

„Tetchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
olfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 


Languages and Literatures (Со- 

e: the Arts and Letters curriculum 
ed 1d І пега! ге- 
\ Urs 


s and Literatures (Columbian 
s degree with a major in Germanic 
y, or the equivalent. Required 
$ 78-80. The thirty hours of re 
nan literature or linguist 
th a teaching fiel 


German.—Prerequisite 


curric 


Required: the German option, page 145, 
Professional courses listed on pages 147-48 
First Group 
ti м + 
11-2 > > i 
First-year German (3-3) Rogers, Legner, and Staff 
¿he essentials of Ge rman grammar; translation of easy prose. Morn- 
t mB and evening sections, (Also offered 1952 summer tert 
4 Second-year German (3-4) Rogers, Legner, and Staff 


Selections from modern G 


к < prose; review of grammar. Prerequi- 
ехе: German 1-2 or two years of high schoo Morning and 
vening sections. (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 
+ SECOND GROUP 
101- А ) › 
“ кар ` E 
Pid Readings in Modern German Rogers, Legner 


TOSe ( 3—3) 


and evening sections. 


bM "A Sehrt 

Ime to be arra nged hes 
105-6 

0 Ge s ісі | 

non Classic ism (3-3) rx 

$ ү ularly the works of Goethe ; 


апа ‹ 


Not offered in 1952- 


erman Read 


4 


ings for Non-major Students* Legner 
Ui Шу for graduate student 
tor, No ndergraduates admitted with 


> Credit for graduate students 


for reading exam- 
1e instruc- 
ours credit 


preparing 


rm. Time to be ar- 


Courses of Instruction 


‚ 1800 (3-3) Sehrt 


parzer, Hebbel, and Hauptmann. Time 10 be 


German Drama 
Dramas of Kleist, Gr 


arranged 


3) Sehrt 


The German R mantic Movement (3-3 
(Not « ffered in 19 


Survey of German Literature (3-3) Rogers, Legnef 
Time to be arranged. 

` y ES $ 

sation and Composition (3-3) Roget 


Е ; : 1 
isite: German 3-4 OF the equivalent. Morning and eve? 


ті е car 15 
The German “Novelle und Roman” (3-3) Rog? 
Time to be arranged 


me t be arrangea. 
THIRD GROUP 


Middle High German (3-3) 


Comparative Germanic Grammar (3-3) 


LINGUISTICS AND Cl IMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
sehr; 
T tina Ў " "HUM { = mme M 
Ir 1 [, ngu 5 3) Ad : by permit 
| | f mparative | ry {mission 92 
Not offered in 1952-53.) geht 
[1 1 F 4 4 L an иар( 1) ¿gin s 
i change in langer M F 


Sar rnt (4—1) гүспілі: 
Intr t Indo-European grammet ИШ m. 

The ` 
7 


HISTORY 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., 
90d Gray, Ph.D., 
Oward Maxwell 


M Matic History 
г Угоп Law Коеп 


LL.D., Professor of European Histor; 
Professor of American History, Executive Officer 
Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplo- 


g, Ph.D., Professor of American History 


tk Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European 
Histor 
ona 


Rich 14 Bettes Thompson, A.B., Assistant Professor of European History 
hard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American History 
Mead, A.M., Lecturer in History 


ain McCornack, Ph.D., Lecturer on Latin American History 


lli y : : 
am Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Lecturer on Latin American History 


Arts with a major in History (Columbian College—Field-oj- 
‘ the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College. 
"lectives must inclu le History 39-40 ar 


71-72 


7 

} i ; - 

%” on t the genera] requirements as stated on pages 71-76 and the grade 
һе mai № History major examination at the end of the senior year. 

the pes „Or, centered on th the 


! t $ . е study 
tion, yy ШШЕ chal] 


y of rise, development, and spread, a 
‚enges of Western civ 


e ion, is attested by a major examina- 
Histor te^ the guidance of an adviser the student will arrange his program in 
to the ve of àn a balanced с Verage of (1) the rise of civilization in Eur pe 
Out th Worl the rench Revolution, (2) the spread of Western cult hrougi 
Modern indusr the close of the fifteenth century, (3) the historic proble | 
and ыи! civilization бот the beginnings of the Industrial Revolutio 
World ‚ne relations of the 
t 


; - А 

major nations of Europe and Ameri a in their 
trai; ting since Jor nations of Europe eric € 
and ,5 18 fundam 


the Napoleonic Wars. A six-hour research 


n seminar to give 
ma Prosemin; tal techniques is a required part of each major’ gram 
rj Car; хез (History 199-200) is offered as a means of integr l 
М png to the a anding of the continuity of Westerr civilization, For details 
th Ject, w ich is ministration and content of the n ajor, sce the pamphlet on thi 

М "Xecutive Og; Yailable in the offices of the Dean of Columbian College and 
d М Aster y 4 T of the History Department. 

rt 
бее of ас lel т the field of History (Colum ian College) —Pre the 
Wivalent, an ыы Arts with a major in History from this University. or + 
Cuira, approval of the Department ` 
Of Ee t eI Cpartmer 
W 


tens sin Education with a 
pti Quisite: th 2 E E 
On, pa 1¢ Education 


8e 145, and the | 


hing field т History (Scho 1 of Edu. 
I page 55 Re juired the His- 


Pages 147-48, 


cu 
Jrofession: 


(257) 


SECOND GROUP ы 


ure of the Western World "m Ka) 


in the Near East, Greece 

[ jence. Morning. 

- . . . 7 үзе! 
Iture of the Western World II: Ба) 

se Renaissance (3) 22 200 
‚omas Aquinas; 


and t! 


ht from Augustine ) 


( vernacu 


f the Western World ПІ: 


ture 0) 


ation through the Age o] 
1 
TUM ‘ Reform 
polity and doctrine; the Counter “ts 20 
al; rationalis lightenment * 
in 1952-53 
7 ge! 
А Р қ , ‚. MN 
ture of the Western World IV: ? 
the Modern Age ( 3) > and 80, 
:c and social concepts; liberalis | cem 


: e 
the impact of mo 57 


(Not offered 10 


1C$; 


Thom fras 
n and Eurasian exp? ‚sion (гол if 
g ter the Soviet Union fro iot ^ 
to Stalin's « ; 1917. M rning ind eve 
ни” 


| 


History 


147 Ei ono 
А sur 


rom ancient times to the present day. Morning 


148 Oversea Expansion of E urope (3) A man 
International rivalries and the impact of European civili 
Africa and the Pacific basin since 1500, witl 


teenth and twentiet! 


1 emphasis on 
centuries. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


149-50 E uropean Diplomatie History (3-3) Davison 
Background of the European state system and of diplomatic prac- 


tices and relations since the Congress of Vienn: 1, with emphasis on the 


policies and acti 
term: to 187 


ns of the great powers : heir statesmen. | 
term: since 1871, Morning (Als егей 1952 


Summer term.) 


Ісу; ? - ; 

51-52 English History (4 
A general survey c 

Institutions “1 | 

term 


Haskett 


the English speaking world ] 


to 1689; n: si 1689. Mor А 1952 
Summer te m Ha огу 152 (3).) 
161-6 
) \ . 
2 Latin Ame rican nk (3-3) Davis 
Devel TP of y litical nomic, social, and institutional Та of 
the 1 ‹ color fall term) and the period 
еп с. 
i Pendence g term). Evening 
71-55 Y А 
/2 Socia Hist )r оғ ( nited States (3- 3) Gray 
ie . ER » 5 pu wh. 
"кек, , He, institutions, intellectual ar d artistic achievement 
preg AF Era, 1607-1861; and the Urbar ıl Era, 1861 
prese ( Ev ng A ered 1 mer term—Hi 
172 1 ) 


174 " А 
73 К. prese tend Americans (3) 

approach to national history. Some fiftv 
personaliti : } 1 Ini 


biograp] hica 
and r 


tal 


І ip "ult 
cc Ic ” қ ( g ( ( ( 1 € 
„8 I Mor \ ed 1952 ‘ 
/ С › JR 
4 oli: " 
Uno. and Constitutional History of the Haskett 
t 
< nited States (4.0 


" Programs ar 


History of Europe (3) Gray 


=p» P ини) Гри» нине RUE PERIERE n ec -_ = 
umen дра ар m 


IT 


A 


mr 


260 ses of Instruction 
mal H ry oj the nited Sta Merrima® 
3) Қ 
T 1 expansion, at d collectivism; lisputé with 
1 their settlement; ат nd the activities Ol the Amer | 
Fall term: to 1 871; 


апа ац lomatic agents 


Morning and evening secti (Also offer? 


NS. 


Merrima? 
ying pos 


по! 


the United States (3) 


oi our out 


cial, and cultural 
offered 1952 Пп 


term.) 


sessions. 


| the United States (3) 


184 C anad a ата 
The 1 background and m in trends in the 
wo Ex -speakit g рео les of № rth Ал nerica. 
191-9 Current History (1-1) 

Contemporary events in their world setting. Afternoon 


» Near East (3) 


103 Histo! he 
[he Ott Er е, its origin and its success 
the B Er e to the breakup ol the Ott 
the 1 the tern Question and the 
Кет Morning 
105-9 History 0] the Far East (3-3 ) 1 реў? 
4 izations of China, India, and Japan from the, pad 
ing term: the modern Orient under the 122 
Evening. { 
ч А қ rhe SU 
199- ling for the History [he * 
10 
; E mal 
His tory. Readings and discus jon om tai 
including герге (МЕ 


Western civilization, in 


literature Evening: 


lassics ОЁ historical 


erm.) 


THIRD GROUP * 


nference Se minar in Recent European 

Diplo c History} (3-3) 
Not эш 1 in ‚ 1962-53. ) «of 
. ^ avis 
in Modern European D 


241-42 © 


244 Reading Course 
History (3) 
Pri ly for graduate stu jents. Time to be arranged. 
T} отр 
246 Seminar 1n Russian History (3) Ih 
3 


Evening 
rhom? 
Russian History (3) rh 


- 
Reading Course in 
Primarily for gra juate students. Time to be arrange» 

* Approval о! the third-grouP course. 
$ Primarily lor Master s candi 


ed for repere in each t 


instructor is sequi 
ool of Government 


dates in the 5с 


_ History 261 


249 Seminar in E uropean Diplomatic History (4) Davison 
Eveni ung 


261-62 Seminar in I 
Evening. 


„айп American History (3-3)  McCornack 


?71 Seminar in the Social History of the United Gray 
States (3) 
Evening. 


276 Seminar in American vix and Consti- Haskett 
tutiohal History (3) 
‘мешая. 
281 


-82 Seminar ; in the Diplomati History of 


the United State; (3-3) 
“vening, 


Merriman 


287 Conje erence Semin 


ar on the Development of - — 
the Foreis 771 Poli y of the L nited States (3) 
*venin р 


2 a 
91-92 E (4 


3) The Staff 
lérequisite: approval of the I » partment. Time to be arranged. 
80 offered 1952 summer term. 


294 Semina; ; in in History of the Modern Near Davison 
East (3 


evening, 

300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff | 
Required of all cand lidates for the Master's degree specializing in his. { 
їогу, 


Time to be arranged, (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 
| 


nm t A ا مھ یک‎ + 
PESCE 


ES 


7 быр E 


ened pri 4 
Primari e n 
arily for Mast t's candi 


dates in the School of Government 


Frances Kirkpatrick, 
Officer 
Kathryn Mildred Te 


HOME ECONOMICS 


A.M., Professor of Home Economics, Ё 


»wne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home E 


‚ Home Es nomics 
\ in the Juni r College, sce 1 
es 137-38 and 139 
214 in Home Economi 


1m if 


1 


1, and service ‹ 


ns and their à teration; 


Material fee, $6. 
62, offered fall 


1 fee, $6. Afternoon. 


fibre 


different te xtile 
( stat 


d knowledge 


(School of Edu 


ion Economics (3). 


Executive 


( опоти? 


le 
fect on cost 0! clothing: jd 
clothing; hi toric costume 


5 and fo 


104 


Home Economics 203 


Ж 17 Жеке ; и ж” 
consumer of clothing and house-furnishing material. Material fee, $6 
Afternoon. 


77 Marketing (3) қы 
Purchasing of foods as it relates to the home and to the institution. 
(Not offered in 1952-53.) 


SECOND GROUP 


қ . ABE 

102 Advanced Food Preparation (3) Kirkpatrick 
The application of the fundamental processes of food preparation t 
à wider range of food ial 


and various services for different 
осса: 


ions. Material fee, $15. Morning. 


106 Quantity Cookery (3) кк ә 
(Not offered in 1052-53.) 

123 Household Finance and Problems of the Towne 
‚ Consumer ( 3) 
“Сопотіс problems 


of the family in modern industrial society 
apportionment and household expenditures; 
ıe home; investments; c 


umer buying. Morning 


incon 


laws ai- 


143х 44- Hense < “ m. 
43x Advanced Clothing Construction (3) Towne 
Prot lems of cl construction, including renovation, flat pattern 


“signing ee, $6. Evening. 


148 Food Probl 


ems (3) 
"a 


Kirkpatrick 
tors affecting the preparation of standard products from the experi- 
pental viewpoint; principles of food demonstrations. Material fee, 
915. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 

152 Г. ... ¢ 1 
92% Nutrition (3) Kirkpatrick 

£Ctur ples of normal and abnormal human nutri- 
à Labe ratory work on th Iculation and preparation of dietaries. 
"aboratory fee, $6. Ey 

154. Diet Т) 
Study of nutriti n as applied to diet and disease Material fee, $6 

| ‘Not offered in 1 3 


1 “ * 
| 64 Child Nutriti 
asic princip] 
ado scent с 


© Course on the princi 
tion, f - 


I 


erapy (3) 


on (3) Kirkpatrick 
ез in nutrition û growth of the infan 
hild in healt} lisease Not offere 


n an 
168 Institution 


tudy of А 
рь the Organization, equi n 1 rketir blems of 
А ^ a" WI, Equipment, and marketing robiems ( 

Institutions. (Not off 141% proi 


lered in 1952-53 
171 Hoy 
Hom 


t, pre-school, and 
1”. ву \ 
ed in I 


952-53 


а! Management (3) 


е Furnishing (3) 

viewpoj ning from the historic, 

Mattress home furnishings such 
©з, etc. Material fee, $3. 


Towne 
artistic, economic, and sanitary 
as linens, dishes, floor соуеги 
Afternoon, 


OE Е 


192 


193 


195-96 


197-98 


C Instruct 
ourses of Instruction — “Û 
e Home (3) Kirkpatrick 


The Child in th 


Care and development of children; parent-child relationships. 


offered in 1952-53. ) 


The er Its 
ment (3) 
Есоп‹ omical manage 


problems in the 


Afternoon 


Supervision of Home Management (3) 


Field | work under 
t 


those } reparing to 


ial Problems (3-3) 


jual investiga 


with an instructo W. 


Prose minar (3-3) 


Тһе st 


phases of home ес 


tailoring, and draping rogram and confer 


(Not 


Management and Equip- Kirkpatrid 


ment of the home; distribution of time 
selection, arrangement, and care of 


supervisi п. Designed to meet req 


uirements „ 


and energi 
equip™ 


teach in federally- aided schools. Time to 


f 


tion or study under the guidance ol 


Afternoon. 


st recent materials and problem 


‚nomics. Evening. 


as in the V 


The suf 
0 


m 
а те ar 


Suggested problems are: home economics educations gel 
ences arran 


PET 
[he b^ 


| 
i 


JOURNALISM 


ridge Colby, Ph.D., Profe ssor of Journalism, Executive Officer 
E DeFrees Мей, M.S , Lecturer in Journalism 

Wili; nk Landt Dennis, A.B., "LL .B., Lecturer in Journalism 

Y lam Vance Nessly, Loitarerd in Journalism 

EM Earl Harper, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism (Public Relations) 


mies John Ehlert, Lecturer in Journalism 


i 
D Hampton Love, Lecturer in Journalism 
ames 


Ussell dward Hague, Lecturer in Journalism 
ell Fessenden, | Ph.D., Lecturer in Journalism (Public Relations) 


illi " Б А 
аш Cornelius Strand, Lecturer in Journalism 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


Richard Holl 


ro 
ime, fessorial Lecturer in Journalism 


я ussell Wi iggins, Managing Editor, The Washington Post, Pro- 
m 

Pa orial Lecturer in net 
9oton, vorrespond ent, The New Orleans Тітез-Рісауипе, Pro- 


Mental)” of — with a major т ЖЫ urnalism (Columbian College—Depart 


News-Editorial —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum 


E ge 56. Electives must include Journalism 71-72. 
hé d A ments as stated on pages 71 76. Ul the sixty irs 
el Courses inci ot minimum of twenty-four must be in second-group Journa - 
Be Уе in the 8S 111-12, 115, 151-52, and 199. It is recommended 
аһ 7 A Juni from the following: Economics 


гу ical Scie 9-10, а I, Sociol 087 
n Lo \ from Business Adminis 
18 2, ; Geog 2; History 171-72, i 
шо: е gy 156 
i of Publ; 
His In the rk Public Relatic ons, —P rerequisite: the Arts and Letters curricu- 
the ОУ 71 1-72; Jo College, see page 56. Electives must include Economics 1 
соц general Tec Journalism 71- 72 Psychology 1, 2; and Speech 1, 2. i 
> st mirement tate d on pages 71-76. "The sixty hours 
teg Talis Ede the followi Business Administration тот, 
Buy; me ded thar 116, 117; Psyc gy 151, 156; and Speech 131, 
t 104 Admi - Соіш nbian С electives be selected from the following 
Фа It, 142 m n, 102, 105, 106, 131; English 11; History 174; J sm 
їр from. ch 52 м Psychology 144; Speech 41, 109, 143. In exceptional cases 
Oval 3 required and recon -nded courses may be permitted witl ‹ 
Ournalism Department 
71-53 N First Group 
е nalism Survey (3-3) Colby 
ewsp 
lent. о за and society; survey of character, techniques, and con 
“ing newspapers; history of American journalism It is 


(265) 


ander, Managing Editor, The Washington Daily News, 


111-12 Rej 
T 


199X 


Courses 0] Instruction 


71-72 be taken in com 


sections. 


lish 71-72 or Hist: 
e. Morning 


SECOND GROUP 
Hague, Love 


sorting (4-3) 
in moe 


nd practice 
Some kn: »wledge e 
or the equiva ent 


Nesly 
make 
1-й 7 


py desk, head lines, 
Prerequisite: Journalism 


concurrently. Saturday morning. 


news 


| 
} 

1 e 

i .. 2 
г advertising ji r и 
retail sales patterns, advertising ге idership, © р y? 
Prerequisite: Busines Administ 

col! 

ИР; 

f e interp eration 10° vii 

i т i n 1 yumns on y et 

4 © "Morning ?' 

pni 

P: › (1) Der, 

ess (4 EO 

i ға000 4 
he press, censorship, legislative ontrols publicate at? | 

- sorship, legislativo CU cies, або aw ш! 

art, copyright, news gathering agencies, y» com 

law of libel, | rivileged matter, tat 


per business, 
ht of privacy Saturday morning: 


LAW 
W 


tritus of Law in Residence 

Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Lau 
William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 

ащ Chesterfield Oppenheim, А.М., EA LU S.J.D., Prof: ssor of Lau 

ату Ы Dickinson Benson, А.В., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Lau 

“mes Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Lau 
es Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B. Professor of Lau 
бұға Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Professor of Law 

Orge Bowdoin Craighill, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
u Ward Morris, A.B., 44)илсі Professor of Law | 

19? Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Lau 
Con м Латез Laws, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D., Adjunct Professor of Lau 
John үү "wood Henry, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Elliott p field Jackson, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

rank py Jarnette Marshall, LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Lau 
Alvi lammett Myers, LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Law 
John md Newmyer, LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law i 
Jus еге McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


Ки, Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


` 


garman, А.В. LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
Obert V rays Wiener, Ph.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
L ban inney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor of Lau 


“roy $ À 
Мы Merrifield, A.B. LL.B., M.P.A., Associate Professor of 


John Р - 

Herman Tk Burke, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

John Тро е Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Lax 
id Ben mir Fey, LL.B., M.B.A., Associate Professor of Law 


Glen ar] W W eaver, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Lau 
Louis Harke eston, B.S. LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
орет Allen У, Mayo, B.S., LL.B 


+ Assistant Professor of Law 
LL.B., Assistant Professor of Lau 


Unnin 
д rd ur Selwy għam, B... 
i L.B., Assistant Professor of Lau 


n Miller, А.В., І, 


Паң 
опа) Service leave 


(267) 


/ 


Шаш Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., LL.D., Professor Em- 


68 Courses 0) Instruction = 


Jones, B.B.A., L 3 .B., Assistant Professor 0) Law 


Ernest McClain 
sor of Law 


William Thomas Mallison, Jr., A. B.. LL.B., Assistant Profes 
William Lester Grithn, A.B., LL. "3. LLM. Lecturer in Lau 

Joseph Da h. LL.D., LL.B., Lect 

John J 'zvzak, A.M., LL B., Lecturer їп Lau 

George Nelson Robillard, B.S. 2- L.B., Lecturer m Law 

Milton Paul Kroll, A.B., LL. "Lecturer in Lau i 
John Alexander Kendrick AB, LL.B., Clerk of the Trial Practict 


Court 2 
Dudley Graham Skinker, LL.B., Associate Clerk of the Trial Pract“ 


Court 


urer їп Lau 


Of Laws rt Joctof, Mast! 
Laws, Juris L ET итий 


for the degrees of Bac helor 
parative Law, Master о] Comparative Law 


1 Science, see pages 109-14. 


First YEAR 
ke; 
son, Bu urk 


Orentlicher, Cunning 
ral law des ‚ling 


Le; И Егуег, Веп 


At 


" 

uj n ds ir . followed by pre ag 

1 of law books and 1 ing mportance © $ 
y gal re AF ж > ае of prece 

! + dice 

ш ] pn 

Ba 1 

ti е 


fered 4 Morning and €" 


same аз 101, offered spring term 


sections. 


: one 
111-12 Contracts (4-2) | М: aye e^ 
іс peri formano Мо, 


f protection ассо rded contracts; лаң, 


Scope ої f 
t rest titution, 


ther n land transactions; damages, от 
otter and acceptance, misunderst e a J^ 
evidence rule. ( ‘onsideration, third party nista rie p 
tions, Statute of Frauds. Morning and evening 


tracts 


1 1952 summer term.) 
f 
Соор“, 


апа ] Procedure (4) 
criminal law; clements 


of criminal И 4 
- crimes psi 


poses of 


re. with cor 
ng. (Also ой 
» as 123, offered spring term Evening. 


paf? 
perty (2) Fryer, Cunning est 


. possession; finding; Ne 
t { bb bona fide РСС 8 


yuisition of titie DY 


Concepts of property and ownership 


138 


142 


150 Constit utional L 


205 


223x 


234 


posse 
and gift 
mer term 

Law 133x, same as 13 
sections 


g term, Morning and eve 


Real Property (4) 

Historical background of es 
Concurrent estat 
adverse possessk 


summer term.) 


Benson, Cunningham 


ates and conveyances; possessory estates; 


: CP 
hts; easements, profits, and licenses; 
m and adverse user, М‹ rning (А so ollered 1952 


Law 138x, same as 138, offered fall term 


Ports 1 (4) Merrifield, Weston 
Intended and unintended interference with the person or tangibk 
things, defamation of the person, malicious prosecution, Morning a: 
€vening sections 


Collier, Mallison 


loc f +} 


istorical introductic „ doctrine of the 


Separation 
erai System 
Evening 


ıl Government; the fed 
state courts. Mor 


ions (А! offered $2 summer term 


SECOND YEAR 


Civil Pro edure | 4) 
ünction and composition of pleadings, ir 
Proof. En phasis i 


Burke, Y eston 
uding their relatior to 
A upon reforms, as exemplified | 
Provisions and the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 

Cading and Procedure, 2d ed, Morning and evening sect 
Offered 1952 summer term.) 


Domest 
Marria oa | n 1 igl 
- arriage, annulment, and divorce: rights of husband and wife; rights 
: Parent and child infant і 
егей 1952 summer term.) 
Evidence ( 
Unctions of 
Cumstantia] 
Morning ar 


іс Relations (2) 


Morning and evening sections Also 


4) Fryer, Weston 
Court and jury; witnesses; hearsay, opinion, and cir- 
evidence; proof of authenticity and contents of wri 
i ions. (Also offered 1952 summer terr 


Same as 234, offered fall term. Evening 
Com : 1 ; 
Bill mercial Paper (4) Orentlicher 
Ms of exc} № . kk ы =. 
€gotiab] E EC, promissory notes and checks, especially under the 
“die Ins ne E : 
Ollered a. struments Law. Morning and evening sectior (Als 
1952 Summer 


term. ) 


б and Wills (4) 
Ь conveyances, mortga 
wills, testate and intestate 


succes 


——— 


Torts [I—Unfair Trade Prac 


ns (4) Orentlicher, 1: 


and V 
ФЕ 


N 
un 


14 distribution 
in this connect 


laws Моп 


Master and servant (status of agent), re 
= the 
evening 1952 
270 Corporation 
Leg ‹ ‘ons í 
I and 
eveni ec summer term.) 
400 
Та vise 
303 Administra ра a 
Legislative setting for bodies; judicial cont? peden 
" МАН" ! f taxation, alien аў. ور‎ si 
| ( compensation, etc. Рам? дее 
G ( tive 1 Morning. (Also 
Law 3033 me аз 403, offered spring term. Evening. jt 
мс!" 


ip G yrporations (2) dd 
tion, powers, functions and legal relations of loc* 
r e 


دی 
) 
т‏ 
> 
Mv.‏ - 


306 ( , rj g^ 
А ¡ona! Not 
О i { funct (N 

( tal ur Law j 5 


Lau 


308 Govern ment Contract; (2) 


Normal and war powers aspects of governr 


ing admi 
problen 


trative and legislative 
is involved in contracts 


, contractual cost or р! 
settlement. Evening. 


w 
= 
сл 


of Laws (4) 
cases inv olving foreign 


Conflict of Law , 3d ed 
mer term.) 
Law 115 me 117 Я 


15Х, same ғ 315, оцегеа s 


31 M T , . y 
317x Creditors Rights (4) 


emedies of unsecured credito 
credit 


rs agreements, equity 
расу. Тһе general 
Ing, 


арргоа 


321-2 » 
2 Current Decisions (2-2) 


‘quired of, and limited to, 
teview, 


Tin e to be arranged 
32 1 
+ Federal Jurisdiction (2) 
Onstitution al 


u "er 
inder the laws and the 


tions upon its exercise; 
contracts, property, tar 
ions. Cheatham, 


s that of law administration. 
(Also offered 1952 summer term.) 


members of the 


and statutory origins of federal 
Constitution, diversity of citizenship, 
al procedure and jurisdiction, limitati or 
and federal conflicts, substantive la 


McCormick and Chadbourn, Cases on Federal 


Mc Intire 


procur ement, 
prox o an 


policy price det 


id 


policy 


elements; principles of jurisdiction 
procedure, torts, w 's 
ily law, administration of es 
Griswold, and 

(Also offered 1952 


Goodr ich, 


Evening 


Cunningham 


: judgments, fraudulent conveyances, 


statutory receivorships, and bank- 


Morn- 


Davison, Weaver 
student staff of the Lax 


courts, cases 


пеа 


feq Onal amount, remo 
e eral jur 'isdiction, stat 1 
Y federal court 5. 
0 1 
ürte. Morning and evening sections. 
326 ] 
| “surance (2) 


+ sad a me 
Dsurance device in life 


evening sections 
327x 7 
On ernationg] Lato (4) 
Rin, nature sc 
“че, Sources and аш! 
Técognitic n tion (a i 


рна: ON, Organization (th 
Jurisdict; : : Н ы 
‚Asdiction: satine. 

+, treaties; 


шу - 
| Torr „ad intern: atıonal clair 
32 ng and evening sections 
9 Labor Law ( 
AWS an 


lica а . . 
тергем Pl able to strikes, picketing, boycotts 


itation of e 


‚ property, 


dipl matic and 


Mayo 


and other risks. Morning and 


Murdock 


international community, 
ons); nat юпа lity, terr it огу 
consular agents; state гевро 
1 lement; war, 


neutrality. 


rer an 


, CtC.; organ 12 


tracts: int mployees; negotiation of collective barg g 
; 
Putes (arbir union and intra-union relations; settlement of wage 
« , *lDltratio ` "ox ot 
adminis tration, mediation, ‹ liation). Cases, legislative and 


trative materials, readings, 
gal Accounting (2) 


tion EA of element; агу accounting 
Accounting principles t 


(Also offe red 1952 


332x 1, 


to legal problems. 
2 summer term.) 


Morning and evening sections 


principles and techniques; 


Morning ar 1 eves ing 


vi raten елі 


м бак Loa ra i ORA 


Courses of Instruction _ = 
Malliso” 


forms and types of = 


333 Legislation (4) 


Justiciable aspects of the legislative process; 
utes; principles of statutory interpretation, structure an 
Evening. (Also offered 1952 summer term. ) 
335-36 Trial Practice Court \ (2—2) Laws, Morris, Craighil 
Kirkland, Edgerton, Myers, Marshall, Je s 


Herrick, Monk, Newmyer, Kendrick, 


Prerequisite: Law 205 


To be take! in the senior year. and 
and evening sections. 


7 ep? 
а рд (2) br 
yterests at comme law and under modern statutes pt 
powers of appointment, rule against 


struction of limit at 


petui ties. 
Summer term 1952. 
4 à Ше 
340 Constitu tional Interpre tations (4) Y^ 
in с nstit utional law. Тһе Constitution an d 


Adv: ced cour 


trines 01 limited government, вера! 


legislative power, and sıgnl iol 


urrent constitutior ial deve lopments. 


powers, implied 


e process 


com arative cor stitut 


iw, with studies in the 


mai 


Union. Evening 


of selected states of th 


345 Substantive Patent La © (2) 
тар та тай nforcem® 


‚ paten ntabi ility; revision, use, and е 


346 Pat ent Off e Practice* (2) А 
Rules of practice; appe al and interference procedure. Evening: “ef 
aile) 


2 


349-50 Patent Trial Practice Court* 


This ourse I y be elected 
ent. Both courses may not be 
" 00 
2x malls, 
351 st; ae 
. , 
ess affected with put blic иеге a 4! 
of valu property used for the public servie 
adequate rates of return. Evening. јо 
362x Security 46 
с, : 
M 
Qu 
174 Taxation. (2) 
: tod мет. д 
[Introductory ‚urse on basic concepts of federal tax Y of j" 
given to state inheritance and income taxcs- proble " 
he fall 9 
ip t 
* Pater > s should take 1 iw 345 and Law 349 conc srrently be be oh? 
ad Law 346 and Law 35 oncurrently in the spring term Law 349 so 


students who are takıng Of have taken Law 345 


— 


374 


375-76 


378 


381 


386 


391 


Law 


tion to tax, construction of tax statutes, methods of judicial review of 
administrative actions in the tax field, modern excise taxes on busines: 
concerns. Magi 
and evening sections. 


Taxation—F ¢ 'deral Estate and Gift (2) Fey 
Specific problen 


tion of rele 


federal estate and gift taxation, with considera- 


nheritance tax probier 
Law 374x, same as 374, offered fall term. 


Ros Federal Incomé (2-2) Fey, Sugarman 
Federal income taxation, including excess profits; imposition and com- 
Putation proble Evening. 


Law 375х (4), sar e as 375-76 (2-2), flere ] sprir о tert M 
Federal Anti-Trust I 
Restraints of tr 


Anti-Trust 
Acts, includi 


vs (4) Oppenheim 


Поп activities (т ч i 
tional cartel ) © i ‚le | i 
delivered price systems, exclusive gement d 
trade boycotts Pat its and с pyri under anti-tn 
168. Oppenheim, Cases on Federal Anti-Trust Law Evening 


Trusts (4) Weaver 


C reation, 


tie elements, administr nforcement, termination. Liabi 
* to and of third | pers i constructive trusts. Boge 


"ases on Trusts. 2d ed 


Military Lau 


and Jurisdiction 
Sources of ө 


I military jur 
Martial Ju 


sje juri licti І өсек bef $ 1 
military government: martial law aum PEL 
Offenders. Eveni: , ага! lav I ar a t 
Avi E. Е 
ation Law (2) Rhvne 
sivi uti B 1: leg { r Б 
1” ” 
Colclougl 
; Jur er м ( 
{ t t [ 
ne \ 5 gue a He ( € 


Gov 
) ernment R = РРС E ы s 
Medi - `“єшайотп of ( nmunication Мах" 


Е dia (>) 
OG 2 
*Xàminatio 3 
1 of the lecal 4 
nels of mass Me legal d Р 
televisio, “ommuniıcatı 
Media by » analysis of the 
ern: 

the Comp An рп 
ir rative ut 

g ROVer Den: 9 c ( 


and Maguire, Cases on Taxation, 4th ей. Morning 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Administrative ben Seminar (2) 


f specific рг 


403 


lern Social I 
| theory, and legal 


‚ and related programs. 


volunt 


IL 


tudy of the fundament al pri 
(law of South and | Centra 41% 
: comparative stud i 
differences between the c8 
an 


‚ source materials and in met 

` of , yroblem E ning 

‚ of legal problems. Evening. M 
f 


Law Seminar (2) a 


contemporary pr j)blems in cons пш 
| cu? 
(2 400 
internat“ 


ms as a basis of reference for a st 
( Also offered 1952 summer term. 


| Law Seminar (2) 
| ional law 


p study of contemporary Pr blems in internatio 


430 Internation 
Gr 


> arranged. calli? 


435 Jurisprudence (4) 
History of juris — schools of jurists, par i j 
teenth century schoo soc iological jurisprudence; theo sco j 
l ls: law and the state; ‚рд % 
1а C the uadit p? 


of law: law and morais 
of law, sources and forms of law; 
1 Hall, Reading 


23 
of general legal concepts 


Evening 


437х 


451x 


461 


462 


468 


Law 275 


Monetary Law (2) .. Dach 
Introductory survey of the provisions of public law by which money 
is administered, relating particularly to the Federal Reserve System; 
the legal character of money and of monetary obligations; legal tender; 
the “dollar-for-dollar” rule and its limitations; protective clauses (gold, 
commodity, index clauses); foreign exchange (money of contract, 


money of payment, conversion, rate of exchange, conflict of laws prob- 
lems). Evening. 
Trade Regulation Seminar (2) Oppenheim 


Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices 
and federal anti-trust laws. Time to be arranged. 


Corporate Taxation Seminar (2) Fey 


Toup study of special problems in corporate taxation, Time to be 
arranged, 


Federal Taxation Seminar (2) Fey 


Toup study of special problems in federal taxation. Time to be ar- 
ranged, 


. X . 7 , 
Estate Planning Seminar (2) Weaver 
Onsideration of the problems involved in planning an effective and 
both ical gift distribution of property interests. Typical estates, 
t 


arge and small, will be considered in the light of the results com- 
monly sought by the donor and the techniques and restrictions sug- 
ре by the law of property, wills, future interests, insurance, and 


*deral and state taxation. * to be arranged. 


Labor La 


Toup stud 
ranged 


w Seminar (2) Merrifield 
y of contemporary problems in labor law. Time to be ar- 


James H« 
Francis Edgar 


Florence 


Nels Dav 
Larkin Wi 
n Weyl, Ph.D 


nry 


MATHEMATICS 


р Johnston, 
Marie Mears, 1 


id Nelson, Ph D., Associate 
‘атз. А.М., Lecturer т Mathematics 
‚Le 


‚ Ph.D., Lecturer їп Mathematıcs 


frt r Ba 


Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, 


Executive op 


111С5 


Ph.D., Professor о] Mathe 
*h.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Professor of Mathematics 


turer in Mathematics 


„А an nace RR ; 0 
| on pages 7 1 m 
vith an option in M ithematics (Se ; 
118-20, 124-25. > 
‚ field т Mathematics Coll 
1 he Junior Же. 
the Ju „53100 
е 


First Group * { 
e 50 


5 
Mathematics 277 
5 __ M и - - = 


4 : 2 "ыз 1 ваа TT 
trigonometry Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1952 
summer term.) > 

Mathematics 12x, same as 12, offered fall term, Morning and 
ning sections, 


I9 Dif ferenti al Calculus (4) The Staff 
"rerequi site: Mathematics 12 
offered 1952 
Mather 
evening ion 
20 Integral Calculus* (4) Гһе St i 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Morning and evening sections. (Als 
offered 1052 n 
Mathem: 
ning sectior 


Morning and evening sections. (Also 


лег term.) 


I9x, same as I9, offered spring term. Morning and 


r te 


' as 20, offered fall term. Morning and eve 


SECOND Group * 
02x Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) 
Not offered in ı 1952—53.) 
"2 Mathe matics for Em 


Opics from adva 
analy sis, 


Offered i 


gineers and Scientists (3) The Staff 
need с Ісаі us, partial differential equations, vector 


and complex variables, Prere juisite: Mathematics 132. (Not 
Ш 1952-53.) 


1 
23 Theory of Equations (4) 


dummer term 1952. 


І 

?5x 44 vanced Algebra (4) 
“vening, 

126 Advanced Analytic Ge 
Prerequis site Mathen 

132 m ferentia 


Tordella 


'ometry (3) 
matics 171. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


| ы (4) The Staff 
n Also offered 1952 summer term.) 
I me a 132, offered fall term. Morning = 
i қ 
34 Introductio n to Bou ndary V ilue Problems ( 9 l'ayk 1 
Prerequisite: Mathem latics 132. 
hy ummer term 1952 
g » 
3 Krojective Geometry (2-2) 
“Sot offered in 1952-53.) 
139 4 | 
M dvanced Calculus (3) x 
orning, > 


Terequ; ion to Analysis (3) T: 
"Quisit T TU 1 Ti 
aat *: Mathematics 139. Time to be arranged. 
ematic, i 
20 в Prerequisite to all зесопс 


1 group courses 


€—————ÀÁlnas 
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E! 
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————— 91 


к= 


тола шыл» оны 


— ла” клы ge oe PI RD 


Courses of Instruction 


141 Introduction to Infinite Series (3) 


Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 
ste: Mathematics 132. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 
or Tayl 


Analysis (3 


THIRD GROUP 


‚ of Functions (3-3) 
sd in 1952-53.) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Professor of Mechan- 
Roy Coli тет, Executit e О ficer Қа 
- bert, B.S. in M.E., Professorial Lecturer on Engineering Admin- 
‚ration 
"dolph Michel. MS. 
Robes, ering | | 
зау Trumbull, B.S. in C.E., Associate Professor of Mechanical 
‘Ci, “gineering 


Arles F е JA ^ › 
i les Edward Greeley, B.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of Месһап- 
са ? , : 

John engineering 


in M.E., Professorial Lecturer in Mechanical 


M.E., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engi- 

Edwara + 
Ward Fred 

Eq Reering 


ard E : 
Amol tench Davis, M.S., Associate in Mechanical Er gincering 


erick Kelley, M.S., Ae.E., Lecturer in Mechanical Engi- 


М9 and 2 Mechanical Engineering (School 


; | of Engineering) —See page 
В £chani 55-24 lor statement of requirements 
"equi ^x Engineer (Sch f Engineering) —See page 125 for statement of 
First Group 
I Eno: 2 
no ` " ч . 10 y 
Sineering Survey and Cruickshanks and Staff 
| Srientation (1) 
Y 
ES to freshmen « nly. Afternoon and evening sections 
3 Me : 
n chanical Drawing (2) Trumbull, Davis 
afting-roor ES ч 4 к 
Sections. room fee, $5. Drafting (6 № urs)—afternoon and еуепи 
4 Descriptive С т i 
Drafting” Geometry (2) Prumbull, Davis 
‚ NB-TC T : 
Sections. ош fee, $5. Drafting (6 hours)—afternoon and ever ing 
| 
7 Lach; ” 
Р еш, Drain › (2) Trumbull, Goff 
Site к 1 2% Н я 
р afting ( fechanical Engineering 3 and 4. Drafting-room fee, $5 
8 ) ours) —afternoon and eve sections 
4 ес lani 
15m man nr . 
Prerequisite. Drawing (2) Prumbull, Goff 
SOncurrent a. — al ing 3, 4, and 13. Prerequisite or 
| » $5 rafting (6 } Engineering 14 Drafting-rox 
& . hours) —afternoon and evening sections. 
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13-14 Mechanism 4 
Pre isi М: ۲ 
‘on: Mathematics 20 


u 


111-12 Т 
Wi 


1 
hermodYy 


of Instruction 


Gourses 


requisite 


1 
and evening sections. 


i м еї | 2 * 
tion, Pret Mi j| Engineer Morning ® 
к P 
131-32 Heatır V entilati fir ( li Kaye; 
ti ; R eration (2-2) EC m 
Pr , P: “ ‘cıa: Месћапі al mgr в 
I ‹ І erequisite chani ctio 
112; ( 2 136. М | ening Y 
133 L { [1 nt ( па! , combo e 
St 4 1 ngmes, Чч]... 
| » " | ¡stion chart“ {Р 
P, M i Er peer? 
M x c „м 
Ж 
sns „мы Л 
1 , 1 Das \ MasOP sak 
; y > А Р ; I i ite Mech? E 
i m "rerequis ^" wel 1n» 
- yen 
іш 140. Morning and 


Mechanical Engineering 


141-42 

41-42 Management Problems (2-2) ——— 
Organization of an industrial enterprise; the handling and training of 

men. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Morning and evening sections 


(2) Colbert 
is, planning and routing 
"ngineering 141-42 


14: р ! 4 у j > 
45 Production Control and Planning 
Scope of production controls, product ar 


Systems and methods. Prerequisite: Mechanical 


“vening, 


М5 Engineering Patent Procedure (2) чк чует уз 
Nature and т f i 
Patent apy р 
Employee relations. 
*vening 


purpose of patents, procedures for 
ade marks and design 
rerequisite: Mechanical 


I ‚ К < 
47 Industrial Labor Relations (2) ЕЕ 
18 Ferequisite: Mechanical Engineering 141-42. Evening 
> . 
9-90 Prosemina; 


(1-1) 
ferequisite: Speech 1 


"in Mechanical Engineering - — 


; senior status. Afternoon and evening sections. 


MEDICINE 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of M edicint у 
Thomas McPherson Brown, А.В., M.D., Professor of Medicine, Exe" 
tive Officer 
Paul Frederick Dickens, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine Қ” 
Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medic 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Sol Katz, B.S., M.I )., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Louis Katz Alpert, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
Joseph Francis Fazekas, B.S.. M.D., Adjunct Clinical Pro 
Medicine 
Harry Eagle, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
Norman Hawkins Topping, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lect 
Rickettsial Diseases да 
Robert William Berliner, B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Мей 
Henry Field, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
Monroe James Romansky, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of 1 407 
Pete? Diacoumis Comanduras, M.D., M.S., Associate Clinic al Prolf 
of Medicine 


Tohn McCallum Evans, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Pr 


мей" 
fessor 0 


urer е 


0 
-of es 


Medicine sor * 
Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes 
Medicine edició 


John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of of 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pr 


Medicine f of 
William Travis Gibb, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical profes 
Medicine 
Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Мейісін int 
Samuel Ross Taggart, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of / Jicint 
Beniamin Manchester, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Me sor of 
*Clarence Richard Hartman, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical rolt 
Medicine od 
Pearl Holly, M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medici” ade 
James Joseph Feffer, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
Watson William Eldridge, Jr., M.D., Associate in M edicine 
Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Lawrence Jay Thomas, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


of e587 


ervice 
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Tawrence Elias Putnam, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ohn Watkins Trenis, A.B., M.D., Associate т Medicine 

*rnard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., А.В., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
lbert David Kistin, A.M., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

arles William Ordman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ndrew Gabriel Prandoni, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

uth Hechler Wichelhausen, M.D., А месіне іп Medicine 

*njamin Calloway Jones, Jr., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
rang: Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ax Harold Stolar, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

al 9mpson Gibson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Thon Lewis Nalls, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Alfred ] Booth Spencer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Halla rigulio, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Ralph a M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ás "rund Miller, M.D., Associate in Medicine є 
Samue] ne Sappington, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

b Nathan Sugar, Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ty, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ohn Chr on Bacon, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Monte ze Ransmeier, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ames | rnold Greer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Elizabeth pe Boyd, M.D., Lecturer in Medicine 
ohn Bayo Arman Hill, M.D., Instructor in Medicine 

Ouig БЕ М arbury, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
James Theod D, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Tederic “ore Burns, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


e ar Chapman, A.B., M.D., C.M., Clinical Instructor in 


n, B.S,, M.D., C.P.H., 


atter Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
“ester Sylvan Bh. Beelar, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
tor j “umenthal, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Clinical Instruc- 
Cha ^ Medicine Е 


ез Edw 
mil Her ard Law, 


ert ER. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


“Ary Dunl 14, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
John Wilm ue Ems, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Сафет еп “timer, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ту Sny ‘pe > 
arles Wi son 1 " A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Th? William nes, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


omas Jos irstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Robert G eph Pekin, M.D., Clinical “жез h ?.3 
Ch forge Taylor. x À structor in Medicine 
arles Wate ytor, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ompson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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Maurice Franks, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
James Walling Long, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
James Francis Ambury, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
William Otis Bailey, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Harry Clark Bates, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Robert Norwood Coale, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 
Eugene Solomen Gladsden, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicint 
Israel Kessler, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Maurice Mensh, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Francis James Murray, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine | 
Edwin Pearson Parker Ш, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in M dii 
Jack J acob Rheingold, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine : 
Morris Hirsh Rosenberg, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicin? 
Jeanne Cec ile Bateman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Мейс" 
John William Du Chez, M.D., Clinical Instructor in M edic те, 
"Thomas Lees Hartman, А.М., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medic ы 
William Raymond Merchant, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Boris Rabkin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Morton Harold Rose, M.D., Clinical Instructor in M edicine 
George Sharpe, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in M edicine 
Irene Gorski Tamagna, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Warren Daniel Brill, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Marvin Fuchs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine Ma 
Frank Goodnow MacMurray, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor "m 

icine , ий! 
William Jack Weaver, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor т Маи 
Ruth Boschwitz Benedict, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Мен int 

M edit 


Cyril Augustus Schulman, B.S.. M.D., Clinical Instructor mao И 
M edict", 


Louis Aleck Craig, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 4 int 
Abraham Wolffe Danish, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruc tor in 4 
Milton Gusack, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
William Lewis, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine ( 
Arthur Rosenbaum, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Mediciné 
Alvin Seltzer, B.S., M.D., Clinic al Instruc tor in Medicine Р ¡nt 
Adolph Friedman А.В. M.D., Clint al Instructor їп Ме ейн 


Samuel Dennis Loube, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n ^^. 
Celia White Tabor, A.B., M.D., Clini al Instructor in Medicin? 
Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Clinical Instructor іп Medicine icine 
N 1 Raphael Shulman M.D.. Clinical Instructor in мей m 
The 
132 History of Medicine rh 

One hour a week ў m 


Clinical Micr 


Conferences and studies in the clinical app 


Medicine 255 
EE ài = м ы - 


241 


242 


244 


320 


325-26 


327-28 


3 39-40 


349-50 


423-24 
427-28 


431 


ЖҮ? ә and сгеї; Three 
examinations of blood, body fluids, exudates, and excreta 
ours a week 

The Staff 
2 ) : 1 The Stafi 
Physical Diagnosis 1 wor Ми 52 Жа 
reoretical considerations of the principles of physical diagnosis. r 

Our a week, 
Physical Diagnosis II 


Overs not only theoretical but pr 


Physical diagnosis as related to exa 
week. 


іса! application of | 


ation of patients 


he Staf 
Introduction to Medicine hs The ай 
честигез covering the principles of internal medicine preparatory to 
Clinical Studies anc 
Our hours а week. 


Medical Jurisprudence к? The Staff 

Ctures on the legal and ethical rights of physicians, and on the 
egal problems with which the 
а week for sixteen weeks. - 
Clinical Clerkships [he Stafi 
Taining with bed patients under individ 
*velop ability in examination of 
Practice in clinical 
Clinical P 
€quired in 
ndings: det 
lowed by d 
Th 


i i inpatie yutpatient services. 
1 training in the inpatient and outpatient servic 


ician comes in contact. One hour 


ruction designed to 


se taking as weil as 


ıents and 


microscopy. Eight weeks 


athological Conferences I Brown, Choisser 
the third year. Correlation of clinical and post-mortem 
ailed case description from the clinical point of view fol- 
emonstrations of post-mortem findings. One hour a week 


erapeutic Staff of Medicine and Pharmacology 
C Onferences I т \ 
Onferences designed to emphasize the application of pharmacological 


Principles to the 


Medical Conf. 


problems of clinical medicine. One hour a week. 


erences The Staff 


Wo hours a week, 


The Staff 


of the Staff. I y 


"sing physiolog 


Individual examinatioı d і 
University and Emergen: y hospitals 


specialties. 


Clinica] СІ 


lerkship 


Available ar the 


University, Emergency, Mt. Alt ; ] ‹ 


ger 

lospitals. Eight weeks, 

Clinica] Pathological Conferences ГІ Browr , Choisser 
е; м1: э e . 

еза, ted In the fourth year Continuation of 327-28. One hour a 
eek, in rotation › 

Zu 4 V Y 
"eda плс Medicine Che Stafi 
rg : : К 

Dur ed in Conjunction the ity Law School f the 
see of acquainting medical stud ! with their legal гезрх 
“мез. Three hours à week for four week 


Ee 


ЕШ 
| Fer 
1 | ) 

ТІГІ 
| ul 
Ж! 

Н. 

ШЕ 

ИШЕ. 
| HT 
Ұл ІШ 
j p 
ІШ 
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MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


UNITED STATES ARMY MEDICAL ROTC UNIT 


Rav Lambert Miller, B.S., M. D., Captain, Medical Corps, Unite 
Army, Instructor in Military Science and Tactics, Executive 


129-30 Basic Course, Senior Division Атту Medical 
ROTC ( First Year) 


igned to fami 
= States, organization of the Army and Air 


1 
Army and Air Force Medical Service, тар an 
^y reading, military law, etc. 


247-48 Basic Course, Senior Division Атту Medical 
ROTC * (Second Year) 


in radiok жіса! defense, 


aviation medicine, 


q State 


ове 


Milit | 


Ж [К] 
rize the student with the military ur 


Force, 9 “Г к 


Mille 


milium h j^ 


ne medical aspects of chemical and biologic* 
principles of military leadership, etc. Mill 
329-30 Adv anced Course, Senior Division Army ۴ 
Me dical ! ROTC * (First Year) ا‎ 
A course lectures on military medical research dea p 
ben ting, fie 14 medicine, field surgery, avi | 
T leaders ір Mill 
429-30 Advanced Course, Senior Division Army 
Me 'dical ROTC (Second Year) 4 тей 
military preventive medicine (advanced), fie "a 
in the Army, military гору 
a? 
тойу 
е Students іп the advanced course are selected from those who satisfac 
basic course, or have one year active federal service 
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NEUROLOGy AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY 


W y H . 
alter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive 
J cer 


а м "west 
зек Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Surgery 
an 


Rober David Shapiro, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 


*nry Groh, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neu- 
rology 


Jud Chodoff, A B. M.D. 


es ‚ Associate in Neurology 
Hu 0 Syed Murphy, B.S., M.D., Associate in Neurologic al Surgery 
Jonathan М Rizzoli, A.B., M.D., Associate in N eurological Surgery 
Cor қ Tarshal] Williams, M.D., Associate т М eurological Surgery 
scar Le avis Weickhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
John Wire A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in N eurology 
arion Eo" Kemble, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor іп М eurology 


Harvey allard Richmond, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
y mmerman, B.S., 
Urgery 


249 Neu тор 


8s and micros 
and laboratory de 


M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological 


Lo] ” 1 : 
athology (electır 


> 1 
е) Freeman, Legault 
copic preparation of human pathology. Lectures 
'monstrations, One hour a week. 

25 7 

`0 Neurology 
Ntroductory 
s ез, and 1 


331 Neurolo 


Freeman, Shapiro 
lectures on clinical neurology with specimens, lantern 
motion pictures. One hour a week. 


tinical | £y and Neurological Surgery Watts, Shapiro 
333-34 N ‘ectures and demonstrations. One hour a week. 
urology and Neurological Freeman and Staff 
ату Clinic al Clerksh ip T ON s МЕ 
Cedures wi In history, physical examination, ordinary clinical pro- 
Six Student, dance at neurological operations. Gallinger Hospital. 
335-36 N > rotation, two weeks, 
linia гіс! Conference Freeman and Staff 
logic sty Fo pus! one afternoon a week followed by clinicopatho- 
у Wo and P. en from current necropsies. Gallinger Hospital. 
431-32 ап hours a week. 


Ne 
Neurology y | 1 
, ology and Neurologi al Surgery 


Ch $ і Shapiro, Groh, 
Меш тс and W ard Rounds 


rologica] c 1 | Weickhardt 
Cases, oi e clinic, Consultation of staff on ambulatory 
Psychiatrie Cases теч of diagnostic. procedures, disposition of neuro- 
Pitals, T ases, ward rounds University and St. Elizabeths hos- 


wo hours a week 
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cer me ar 


oe e 


A À— 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLO( Y 


John Parks, M.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecol! 


Executive Officer 
Radford Brown, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
Jacob Kotz, M.D., C mi ical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology id 
Henry Lauran Darner, АВ. M.D., Clinical Professor of € Obs geht! 


and Gynecology prit 
Herbert Percy Ramsey, A. M.D., Clinical Professor of Obs 


necolof! 


Y 


and Gynecology 
Robert Henry Barter, M.D., Associate Professor 
Су: net 0104 у 
George Nordlinger, АВ. M.D., Associate 


stetrics and Gynecology 


Laurence Lee Cockerille, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor я 


of Obstetrics я 
or 


Clinical Professor of 


¡+ 


stetrics and Gynecology or 
Samuel Mayor Dodek, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 1 Gynt” 
Howard Pope Parker, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics en 
cology e 
Roger O'Donnell, Jr, А.В. M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and 
сї 


cology 
Clavton Howard Hixson, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and y^ 
Henry John Russell McNitt, B.S. in Med., M.D., Associate in 


and G ynecolo« 
s / 4 Gynec) 


prit 


Tames Albert Dusbabek, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics an rics 

Clarence Kendall Fraser, Ph.B., M.D., Associate in Obstet 
Gynecology ne 
7 t 7 and Gy 


Barton Winters Richwine M.D., Associate in Obstetrics 


cology ИШ 


Je remiah Keitl Cromer, M.D., Associate in Obst: trics and Gy" colo ТИ 
n. M.D. Associate in Obstetrics and Gy" 7 Gute 


AB. M.D. Associate іп Obstetrics 4 
or 


Floyd Sterl 


Rufus Martin 


cology m 
Katherine Elizabeth Parker, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor р 
tetri id Gynecology : oui 
\ D Ferrell, Jr. M.D., Clinical Instructor ™ 
md Gyr y 5 
Julius К t Epstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in obstet ^ 
ў Gyn logy окш 
Morton Selwyn Kaufman, A.B.. M.D., Clinical Instructor т 
С 


QQ 


co = 


Caroline J 


4 289 
Obstetrics and Супе ology 


ackson, А.М. M.D. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
er son, A.M., 
Willia oi 


m Thurston Lady, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


1 iams Pearson Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Супе- 
na 2 к” 
homas Miles Leonard Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and G n , 
Alber, N Ynecology 


G tymour Bright, M.D., Clinical Instructor т Obstetrics and 
۰ "ecology 
Shirley Sue Martin M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
colog i , ; 
т Jack Price, В.5. M.D. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Супе- 
R cology , , 
olang Essi 


E Bieren, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
“Xander LeSue 


T Ynecolooy 
homas Ashton W 


ur Russell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


ilson, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
lan: eCology | 
vin tace Footer, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Улесоіору 


254 № 
54 № Ormal Obstetrics 
Ctures and 


Fraser, Dodek 
normal pregna 


i i of 
demonstrations on the physiology and management с 


псу. One hour a week. 
2 Manikin Demon 


1€ mec 


301. 4 ^ 
1strations f "m cater 
hanism of labor and various types of operative delivery dem- 


to sections of the Junior class in weekly sessions. 


337-38 4 


I normal Obstetrics Parks, Nordlinger 
oq TES and demonstrations on the complications of pregnancy, One 
Our а week, 

343 

9 2 mecolog Brown, Darner, Barter 

ии and demonstrations on the Principles of gynec logy One 
Our а week 

441- 

S са Obstetrics Parks, Barter 
of or Students Participate in prenatal and post | clinic care; 
attend the course of labor and deliver patients er supervision; 
the U biweekly departmental conferences and daily ward rounds 

16-4 Б "versity and Gallinger hospitals. 
нса] Gynecology Parks, Barter 
ni > 5. = : 
e Or students observe and participate in the gy: 


erat; ecological clinics and 
ating rooms of the University and Gallinger hospitals 


A e 


— --— 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Ext" | 
tive Officer 

Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D., € 
Ophthalmology 

Richard Wallace Wilkinson, M.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmoloff gk 

Carmon Robert Naples, В.5., M.D., Clinical Instructor in op 
mology 

Walter Joseph Romejko, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal 

William Paxson Chalfant, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
mology 

William Joseph Graham Davis, 


9] 
М., Clinical profess 


тамыр | 


> p 
A.B., МО. Clinical Instructor Y 
ом” 


thalmology 
Robert Edward duPrey, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor т 


molog 


Robert Day, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Ophthalmology : 0 | 


Torge Guillermo Ramirez, B.S.M. M.D., Clinical Instructor 


thalm ology 
< m 
1 һе v 


„+28 Ls] y 
351-52 Ophthalmol EY : vid $ 
A lecture course presenting the principles of ophthalmology cer, 1 
cial reference to topics « { importance to the general pract ; 
hour а week for sixteen weeks sol 
TE . The, 30 
447 Clinic №» йе 
During medical outpatient service, each student 18 giv east 
‹ һа! { systemic 1 


ohthalmological aspects O 


‚ А.В., M.D., Professor of Otolaryngology, Execu- 


troy L Tndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
ly tt Sawyer, Jr., АВ. MD. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Oto- 
Aubrey 1299 
Joe] i" Fischer, M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 
Omer Ki Novick, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
Cat arin ne Vann, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
" Birch, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


ту McFarland, Jr, ВВ. M.D., Clinical Instructor іп Oto- 

9ology rd Jennings, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryn- 

Jack Loerie, Jr, M.D., Clinica 

Morris EJ evine, M.D., Clini. 
aw E E " 

gology 4 Krucofi, B.S, 


l Instructor in Otolaryngology 
cal Instructor in Otolaryngology 
M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryn- 


Moffett, Jenkins 
з and demonstrations on anatomy, physiology, and diseases of 
» ROSE, and throat. One h 


our a week, 
454 Bronchoscopy 


series of 102 a5 McFarland 
struments ^mt a, on the fundamental principles and the use of in. 
hour a - “з 3 u ing both the bronschosc pe and esophagoscope. One 
456 ке two weeks 
in т ` 
Practica ша" non ; - The Staff 
of the 7 inical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases 
hou » Dose, and throat 


Gallinger Hospital. One and « ne-half 


$ 


1 
i 
| 


mA MM MÀ 


une 


ii 
j 1 
ІЛЕ 
НИ, 


PATHOLOGY 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology» 


tive Officer 
Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., 
Virgil Heath Cornell, М.Ї 
thology 


Robert Pelley Hill B.S., M.D., Associate 


Edward Clifford McGarry, А.В., M.D., Assist 


Ех 


M.D., Professor of Pathology Ж 


)., Dr.P.H., Professorial 


Frank Nelson Miller, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor 0 


William John Schewe, B.S., M.D., 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


Elson Bowman Helwig, B.S. 
Hans Frank Smetana, M.D., 
Henry Rappaport, M:D., Pr 
James Earle Ash, Jr., M-D., 


Pathology 


259-60 Pathology 


Malformations, inflammations, degenerations, 
pathology of the organs and specific diseases 
and microscopic study of disease 2 
y at the University and Gallinget hos 


consists of the gross 


sies are held regularl 


‚ M.D., Professorial Lectt 


Clinical Instructor 1n P 


игег in Pat 


Lecturer ™ 


› of sor of J 1 y 
Professor о] Patho БИТІ, 


ant Professor of 


f Pathology 
atholo9Y 


polog! 


Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 


ofessorial Lecturer in Path 


Professorial Lecturer in P 
Elizabeth Mapelsden Ramsey, А.В. М.Ә, Professoria 


оў Месторғу (elective) 
Students assist in the performance of necropsies. 


mens and mk roscopic sections from each case are 


conferences. Current literature relating to Cases is Г 
sented by the students. 


27-28 Clinical Patholo 


lings аге 


460 Resear( h (arr.) 


Open to qualified n 


wired in the third and fourth years. Case 
discussed by members of the staff and 


gical Conference 


compared, and gross АП( 


One hour a week 


onmedical students 


р resented and 


ology 
athology 


1 Lect 


d tissue 


evie 


Hours and cred | 


PEDIATRICS 


Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, Ex- 
\ ecutive Officer 
Ма 


"garet Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
ward L 3 


ғ еугіз, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics RR 
Шат Staton Anderson, A,B., M.D., Clinical Professor of I ediatrics 
99 Edward Hoeck M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

John Phillip McGovern B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Jo р Мїсһае] LoPresti B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Mabel H , 


arlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
John A^ ediatrics 


Ugustine Washington, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
ediatrics 


or Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Гойеёејег 2 
teinle Jaeger-Lee, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pedi- 
атс; , 


nenn 
-e ЧСР 


- دح‎ 
а Белү, gen cmn rrt i 
олке Яш. 


аш Bessman, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Joh H Allen Howard, А.В., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Ynard 1 „ eacock, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

"ving Cohen, A.B. M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
тіле aurence Sartwell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 


Regin tà arold Diamond, M.D., 


«лө или ar Re 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

harles y Mitchell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in беру uS 
Hugh Ga roderick Stiegler, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Adrian mbel Clark, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


ecinos, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinic al Instructor in Pediatrics 
tram Coleman, M 


i] 
tO] «D., Clinical Instruc tor in Pediatrics | 
Robert shaker, A.B., M.I | 


ERI V өс ә ae, BS RR 


)., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Emily A T Warthen, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
nnabelle Black, B.S. MD 
War, Harper , 5 
rr 


ediatrics 
rics 


(293) 


294 Courses of Instruction Б 


William Stark, AB. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrii Psychiat 
Peat 


Gordon Walford Daisley, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1" 


atrics 
256 Pediatrics McLendon and Sta 
Lectures on physiology of the newborn, development, infant nutrit 
common anomalies and system illnesses 
hool Two [ 


ours a week. 


Clinical Clerkship— Nicholson, McGovern, and St 
Gener 11 Pediatrics 

luction to clinical pediatrics. Emphasis on be 
ences including the newborn. Daily 


al. Six students in rotation, two weeks. 


sop Sa , À af 
erkship—Contagious McGovern and St 

: 4 254 : а : dis 
bedside discussion im contagious and infectious is 


ger Hospital. 


nces and 
Prevention and quarantine measures. Gallin 
ion, two weeks. f 
: 1 tà 
Conference McLendon, McGovern, and дей 
] ] current 


Presentation and discussion of 

al Hospital. One hour à week. S f 

tà 

McLendon and Я 
{ д 


395 ( - > agno? 
R« and student discussion о 
аї One hour a week 


kshit Anderson, L« Presti, 
ng assignment to night and holiday adm 
1 сї Resident supervision. 

"hildrens. Hospital. Twelve ® 


Li ‚Presti and " 


ics including surgery 4 chi 


Work in Medical and Specialty 
}; neurology» 


X у, child welfare, cardiology, 


tok ву, 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Раш Kenneth 
Officer 


in Ellis Nelson, M.D., Ph.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Phar- 
macology 
Ber 


nard Be 
Harold Ge 


* 


mi і с j, Executive 
Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Ехесийх 


Erw 


( . д 9 2 > 
ryl Brodie, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 


» f > ووو‎ оду 
orge Mandel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacolog 


4 " 2 
"dward Lewis Alpen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
lerre Emman 


uel Carlo Ph D Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
. 2 , .17., ASSIS ] 
arriet 


rear ^rof › f 
p Mylander Maling, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor o 
harm ^ 

acology 


Master of 


7 Arts or Master of Science in the field of Pharmac 


Oleg ^ -— АК. А = 
Majo €: Prerequisite A Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Scier 

го s in Chemistry trom this University, or the equivalent. 

kj am must include the following courses, or the 

y y | m 

I 1-2; 42; Physics 6, 7, 8, ss: Chemi 

ed 155, 156, hemistry { | 7 аге recom 
Mended iv 15 А лосһетіѕ 221 117 


Undergraduate electiv s if tl ishes to complete the work 
Or the M: * E uate electives if tl 


Master's degree in one vear 
4 Dired: Biochemistry 221-22; Physiology 115, 117; Pharmacology аб, 2 
ioco 209 » 299-300. Т} mired қ be selected fram 
Jio 24779, 299-300. Тһе геп ng required courses тау be selected from 
chemistry | 


224, 226. 226 


9 225, 226, 231 ву 150; Bacteriology 112, 209, 23 
Armacology 279-8 د“‎ 
2 rr " 
261 Pharmacology (s) The Staff 
Lectures 1 ices concerning the interaction of drugs and bio 


basis for the rational therapy of disease. Open 
ed nonmedical 


1 students. Five hours a week 


263 м 
: Pharmacology Laboratory (2) Ihe Staff 
“aboratory instruction and demonstrations designed to complement 
Ше above Course, Open to qualified nonmedical students, Five hours 
а week. 
2 5 rr " 
65 Chemotherapy (1) l'he Staff 
we lectures а Week for three weeks. For graduate students. Time 
to be arranged 


267... 
7-68 Pharmacological Research (arr.) The Staff 


дату for those properly qualified graduate and medical students 
King careers іп Pharmacology. Hours and credits to be arranged 


The Staff 


269-75 


Pharmacolog ; 


Seminar (1-1) 
€cent advances 


cological in Pharmacology. For those interested in pharma- 
a "e research. Open to qualified nonmedical students. Two hours 
or ee еек, 
On Rational 


service leave 


(295) 


eet oe 


бе ROT DATO he, SY 


ач. 


o 


Courses of Instruction Еее 


2 
29 


The suf 


20-80 Special Methods in Research (arr.) 
{ ize t ıt with advanced chemical 49^ — | 


А е 1 1arize e stuce h adv ‘ 
hy gical methods employed in pharn 1colog investigatio" 
fed nonmedical students. Hours and credits Ш 


РНАКМАСҮ 
Charles үү 


> Alvatore 


ohn Ww 


` ive Oficer 
‚р icy, Executive 

4 ` "rofessor of Pharmacy, 
atson Bliven, M.S., Profess } d of Pharmacy 
Joseph Greco Ph.D., Associate oia i f Pharmaceu- 

5 , д , . 3 ofessor « a 
atson Schermerhorn Ph.D., Associate Profes 
1 Chemistry 
M tyer Leonard, 


ШІ” апа Рһағтасо 
Carson 3 


iarmaceutical Lau 
Tay Frailey, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer on - bra ы Accounting 
varolq Jerome Bobys, A.B., C.P.A., Lecturer on Pharm 

arles Byrd | 


n Pharmacy Man- 
lawthorne B.S. in Phar., Lecturer on Phe 
agement 


B 5 n P $515 [ rofessor of harma- 
* 11 4 istant Pro ] I 

I lar. ASSH 
gnosy 


Dayi Lucian Rice, B.S. 


7 r or in ospi тағтасу 
іп Рһат Inst uctor їп Hospital Ph 
oie in ita тагтасу 

, Instructor in Hospi al I h 3 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


р : ч ı Pharmacy 
liam Pay) Briggs, M.S., Sc.D, Professorial Lecturer on Phe 
Train; Uma; 
> 3 ; - г оп Indus- 
Carson Peter Frailey, Phar D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer on 
trial p armacy ' 
y è . 'cturer on Drug 
"ederick ohn Cullen Phar.G., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on 
Manufactur : т 
> ı Trade 
James Al ert Horton LL.B. Professorial Lecturer on Drug м 
€9ulations фе; 
John С ristian Krantz Jr., Ph.D. Professorial Lecturer on Pharm 
сец, 1 Research V^ 4 
usti | ; : à г Official Drug 
Justin Law rence Powers, Ph.D., Р, ofessorial Lecturer on О сї‹ 
Standard; 
Robert “ее Swain Phar D LL.B. Profe ssorial Lecturer on Contem 
Ge borary Pharmacy 
Riba Potter Larrick, Professorial Lecturer on Drug Contro 
e ча : 7 
Р) hilip Fischelis, B.S. 
h . 


Phar.D., Sc.D., F 
rganizations 


S ckinger, M.D., Dr.P.H., 


Professorial Lecturer on 


Professorial Lecturer on Hy- 
anitation 

B a8 rerenuisite: the 
Pharm. OF of Science in Pharmacy (School of Pharmacy) —] ere nui це: the 

” i i i М ‘ol c? іе require: і 

the de? Curriculum in the Junior College, see page 57. The г T 

M Bree are Stated on Pages 129-31. 

чаң / P , 1 

Я Cienc > 
p Bree of "се in Phe 


re Juisite 
armacy (School of Pharmacy). —Prereq i \ 
Science from an accredited institution. The ( 


requirements 
аге Stated оп pages 131-33. 
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ET 

Оор COE M aor 


ICA BOF 


Courses 0) Instruction 


First GROUP 
ата L terature Ph irma 
м m ^ аи bist v 


acy 
y, а 


al 


| Pha С^ ; 
Р arme) (4—4) Greco, Bli 


the theorv 
he theory апа 


re} 


I rm 

at i 

А А 
1) 

1 
LA 

^ 
alculations (3) 
and т t thei 


SECOND GROUP 


8 al 


(2-1) 
opment of t 
y Morning. 


ven, 


rations; 


yaratio 


schermer | 
74 manufac y^ 
the P 


Blive? 
he prol 
m 

үш © 
а?” 
wr 


ns. 


nd рге ( 
laboratoff (1 › 
$15. Lecture | 
Leon" 
І Labo | 
¿frernoon 
pli 
p the pt } 


ic Pharm s] ЗЕТ 
1 al Chemistry (3 > 
rmacy. Study 0 $ pr 
nic ` harmaceuti un? 
$o. Lecture V е 
Gr 
a › 
study of inco әй 
stration: Ph ош!" 
laboratory 
Geet 
p 
ше 
огу fee, $15. 144 
f 
| VT ($23) peon, | 
| Г (2- Т. 
| т long cally acting drugs ya 
intib уз d оспе, 19 
Prer ubi 1 inemia drugs ene solo ў " 
equisite or concurrent registration» Phys 
acy 1 1 РА 
( ccounting қ 
к 1 есо ^ 5 (3) f w^ 
rds required he operation " ) 
po 


structural rela 
st non-official уп 


Prerequisite 
rerequisite 


or concurr 


ip t do | оби 
hetic а nato; 0 
ent n 


a 


У irmacy of Medici 
111 Che mistry and Pharmacy 
Products (3) 


$ 
У} rry - 
A continuation of Pharm: 
Syntheses, 


IMportant Organıc 


chemi ai 


e 
Laboratory ее, $12 
ев ге ( 


165-66 


Pharmacol 
rugs a ting 
System, and 
as Says 
тасу 
(2 hour 


Prere 
I65—n 


5)—mo 


Pharma, ology III 
‘Doratory work 
Bulbs 106. Pre 


aboratory fee, $15 


172 Adz anced Dispe nsing 
TI 


Ne study of sr 
1 


at 


Паттасу 103. labo 


-hemist Mid М 
h ). Time ‹ 
С. С. Frailey 
о Hawthorne 
178 Pharmacy Management (4) =. пер. 
Poli nd operati; relating to the manageme е 
and oj i 


182 Advanced Pj 


) 

tarmacolo g^ I 

Pecial Problems ; } 1 
Current гє 


188 © 


Puition fee 513 


Rice 
190 E Hospital ! Pharma, (1) | 
Organi; ition and e A of pit organiza - р s 
а 0P ital ' Pharmacy profe ickrox E 
"апт ’ 102, Lecture 1 
PA 

192 “ғи Pharmacy (1) ee Rice 

Prescription Practice in the University H spital Pharmacy : 

Tequisite. Pharm асу 102 Laboratory ) Ix P e қ 

ranged, (Also e fered 


1 1952 summer t 


r terr 


299 
Pharmacy 


nal Schermerhorn 
1al 


a Т 


300 


in the Univ ersity 


194 Manufacturing Pharmacy ( 
(ternoon; 


(1 hour)—a 


THIRD Group * 


^n ? 
201-2 0 armaceutical Literature (1-1) it 
} Г "€f j е 
library research оп the development of pharmacentic 
"T" Llem 
203-4 9 blems in General Pharmacy (2-2) par 
і { problems ir lved in the manufacture of P FL 
ce ations оп а ratory scale. Laboratory 
ter 
к j EER Wet 
ae armaceutical Technology (4) "T 
A dva rufacturing pharmacy, including = fee 
ы әл rt types of | eparations La E 
$15. Lecture (2 hours); lal (6 hours) 
215-16 Advanced Ph armacol gy И (3- 3) gis 
4 Le — ye ical assay met 10ds Laboratory fe 
e I - ВЫ ratory (6 hours) 


wary Occurring Organic 


y, and relationship 
alkaloids, fats ап sterols, 4 p 
vark us biological P (6 hou?" 


laboratory 


‚ of Synthetic Organic Medicinal 


ts (5—5) 
m and relationship between the struct я 
“ I arbons and their derivatives » 
x ( ids, sulfur co mpounds, and ог); jio? 
' 
, $15 а term. Lecture 0 


ation of Phy "LA 
n of Physical © 'onstants (2) T 


determination 


ture study of the 


г апа 1© 
Laboratory fee, 


227 Food and Drug Analysis (4) 

A study of the composition of some common foods and ert) 

Laboratory fee, $15. Lecture (2 hours) laboratory 0 

24 L^ ) М / ү 

231 Pharmacok ey of Anesthe Drugs (4) WT. 
I { anesthesio "La 


retical consideration Of the principles О - 
^ | ato! 
;nesthetic drugs Labor T d 
uat 


ratory study of the action ot ar 


* The graduat 
e graduate courses, which are listed in the third group. will not be ler 


Pharmacy 


2 >} ) 
234 Pharmacology of Autoni 


mic Drugs (4) 
А study of t f d : 


action and i і 


| ction of drugs principally infi uencing the 
autonomic nervous system. Laboratory fee, $15 
2 А 4 т . 
236 Experimental Toxicology (4) 
harmacological action of toxic drugs correlated with chemical and 


Pathological studies. Laboratory fee, $15. 


Graduate Seminar (1-1) 
Urrent problems and trends in pharmacy. Required of all students 
registered for the Master’s degree. 
2 > 
95-96 Research (arr.) 
Investigations of special problems in the major field of study Credits 
and fees to be arranged. 
Thesis (22 
tests (3-3) 


Laboratory fee, $15 a term. 


— 


ne 


— 


een 


= i ч 
——— 
A 


o A ыыы = -- 


- PE 


PHILOSOPHY 


Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor о] Philosoph" 
Executive Ofhcer 


Mary Carman Rose, Ph.D., 4 


ssistant Professor of Philosophy 


r in Philosophy (С ит лап Colle — legê, 
Letters curriculum in the Junior vr ral 
adc to the 8 of 
М Я ‚ mà 
г the P ilosophy М n 


inated knowledge ард) 


г the following, 8 
‹ of knowled 80, one 
le ‚roseminaf ^ 
10 | prosemi is 
‚sell for h 


work ‹ f un g A general writter examination © art 
f f the fx f Phi 1 de oral examinati? 
First GROUP { 
+ tà 
r 
FTT | eS 
1—2 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) The "js 
қ to t (3 e modern philosophy j 
1 {| developments since th Ке - 
M + ; (А! ffered 1952 summer t? 
SECOND GROUP “ 
Ro 
111-12 History of Philosophy (3-3) : rs? 
tory of western philosophy from Thales to Kant. 195006. 
‹ g. 1953-54 | alternate year? E 
) Gave 
113 Histor f Nit , ‚ ‚ Century 
JT aha я л? 
і ) shy 111 
( n of P 111—1 Prerequisite philosoP”* 
1952-53 а ternate car evening 
se 
во 
121-22 L and Scie? 1 (3-3) „п and dett 
The ] \ eans of ІПУ( tigation е and fer 
— > tafoerent р 
tior ( the ' $ wv of s ntific me 4% 
же ес - 195375 zi 


I3I Ethic 5 (3) 
Àn examinatior 
Science ] 


54 and alternat 


142 Metaphysics (4) 


Prol lated to the formation of a world view Еп 
robiems related t he 1 1 OF 
| the probler D 1 by cl 
7 1епсе and е proi $ 
: e3 and alternate years, ever 
1 $3 and à 
162 Gauss 
2 4.4 
3 4 | 
T leme arts, 
! - Empl ( АГ) 
creatior ps 
ind cri 1952-53 1 ‹ е year 1 А 


180 


of history. (Not of 


5 1 
193 Topics in Contem porary Philos: Ё һу (1) Gauss 
Dtensive study of selected topic of (Not ; 


53.) 


› : 7 ; Lor cs The Staff 
Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) The Stafl 
Onferences and уг i "vet 


THIRD Group 


° : Tha Geof 
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Seminar in Kant (4) 
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Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN * 


William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Ме» 


Executive Officer Phys 
Milo Frederick Christiansen, B.S.. M.R., Professorial Lecturer т d 


ical Education 4 ical 
" E ” 1 . 7! 
іСесі W entworth Morgan, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer т Phy 
Education ] 
i 5 ; i > ty catio® 
Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Educa 


for Men of рьуйй 


Raymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E., Assistant Professor 


Education for Men f 
; o AM ка ЛАС 
tVincent James DeAnge lis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Assistant 
of Physical Education for Men 
------ un for 
on f? 


Шат Jennings Reinhart, B.B.A., Associate in Physical Едисай 


Меп 
John Howell Rowland, LL.B., Associate 1 
Eugene Hughy Sherman, Sr., B.S., Associate 
Men 
Matthew Zunic, B.S., Associate in Physical Education for Men 


Department includes all the recogr ized athletic activities of the 


n Physical Education for 
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іші Physical Education 1n 
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: r wd 
Physical Education for Men 3 


y } 1 1 dult age levels 
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lealth services 
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122 Method; 


/ ‚1 
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hn for h age leve 
)rganizatio and presentation of health ma terials lor са 
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қ ] hy sical Atwell 
131 Tests and Measurements in Phy sical At 
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Ruth Harriet Atwell A.M., 


Professor of Physical Educatior 


tion for Women 
H *€cutive Officer ~ 
clen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
Omen 


JeOrge Frederick 


Phe: Anderson, M.S., Ed.D., Profe 


ssorial Lecturer т 


Associate Professor of Phy sical Education for 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 


B.S.. Instructor in Physical Ed 
arris, A.M., 


tucation for W omen 


Associate in Physi, al Education for Women 


3 , Xaminations 
ited p * assigned 10 


а program especia ly 
3 moderate sports and indiv 
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their needs, This 


lual exercises in sr 


all groups 
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ication classes may be purchased at the 
‚ 2а E 
Site: of Scien 
чы; Ше Physi + 
чке ج‎ "т, 


іт Phy яса 
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; ation (School of Education) —Prerequi 
T! Education for curricul in the Jur ior Coll ge, sex 
Master € he requirements for tl re stated on pages 137-48. 140-41 
Education j rls т Education т the field of Physi ation (School of 
"ене rerequisite: а Bachelor’; legree from ar instit in. The 
tents for the de Bree are stated 149-5 
FinsT Group 
--2 
“ LTeshm ) ” 1 ms і " 
)ne ‘man Physical Education (1 г) Гһе Staff 
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Of activity a week 
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c8 First Aid and Care of Athletic 
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'Д 
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PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITATION 

Charles Samuel Wise, В.5., M.D., Professor of Physical Medici 4 
Rehabilitation, Executive Officer "m 

Josephine Jordan Buchanan, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Proft 
of Physical Medicine € г 

Alvin Knudson, B.S., М.р. Associate іп Physi al Medicine 
bilitation 

John Herman Kuitert, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physical Med 
Reha ibilitatson : pii 

Jasper Wavne McFarland, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor т 
Medicine and Reha sbilita ition 


2 
and № 


¡cine # 


1 М 


(314) 


PHYSICS 
jamin Brown, P D., Professor of Physics, Executive Офсет 


bi ter qua Cheney , Ph. г Ж Professor of P hysics 


7, Physics D. жеме of Theoretical Physics 
artin Koehl, A. M. 


Professor of Physics | 
Ch жу Randal Meijer, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Physics 
a > 
‘Willi es Ravitsky, M.S. in Ed., Lecturer in Physics 


liam F “тап іп Heckert, M.S., Instructor in Physics 
y Tanner, B.S. , Instructor in Physics 
Philip Piati Kenyon, A. M. Associate in Physics 
ER Associate in Physics 


DeWine well Tevis, А.М. 


» Associate in Physics 
Ж улдуу in Physics 


sling, AM 


„ Associate in Physics 
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Koehl and Staff 
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201-2 Experimental Method (1 
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ІП medica] ог biologi 
Judgment of lenc 
Perimenta] results, Sat 
"hysiology 2 IX, same К 
211.7, > . ) , 

I2 Problems т Physiology 


R1Cai 


'onmedica] tude Upe 
“Ше арргоу the Depart nt 
117, or the е; € H А 


231 Advanced Phy 


7 , x 

"I culatiog a риа! 
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Stabolism, excretion “8 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


li, 
John А Albe rt Tillema, Ph. D., L L.M., S.J.D., Professor Emeritus of P 
ical Science in Re sidence 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science qué 
John Withrow Brewer, Ph. D., Professor of International Law» 
tive Officer | 
Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Public Ad Iministration , polit” 
William С rane Johnstone, Th. Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer ! 


ublic Ji 


istration Se je | 
Fred Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in P olitic? pofes sot | 


Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr. Jur. S. J.D., Associate 


Science 
r - ` ” r 2 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer оп F 


Political Science й, gat 
Howard Rowland Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of P Politics 
William George Torr sey, Ph. D., Lecturer on Public Adminis 
Floyd Millard Riddick, Ph. p Lecturer in Political Science 
Thomas Ewing ( Cotne r. Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 
Harvey Porter Hall, A. M., Lecturer т Politic al Science 
John Samuel Myer "Ph. D., Lecturer on Public Administrati?” E 
Frederick Justin Ме. A.M., Lecturer in P olitical * Scienc? „иг 
Ch: ти Bigelow St uff icher, A.M., Lecturer on Public z dmt 
Paul Van Riper, Ph D., Lecturer їп Political Science сш 
ab in Dn n Stodd irt, A.M., Instructor in Politica ` f 
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| 1953900 and a] Iternat е years ^ 
UI The Gor vernments of ] Ki 
| Fr rance, and Swit 
Morning. 
П2 The G 70Vernments of Europe: Soviet Union, Kraus 
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17-. p 2 
7-1 18 Political y Theory (3- 3) ' y Kra 
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I2 р › ve 
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Current Trends in Latin American 
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PSYCHIATRY 


Winfred Overholser, 
Utive Officer 
Rose 'illis Hall, Ph.B.. M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Catzenelbogen, M.D., Clinic al Profess or of Psy hiatry 
McGuire Duval. M.D., Clinical Pr ofessor of Psy. hiatry 
erman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hiatry 
einerman, Ch.D., M.B., Assistant MN Profesor of Poy- 


A.B., M.D., Sc.D.. 


Professor of Psychiatry, Exec- 


+» M.D., Assistant Clinical P 
saughlin, B.S., M.D., 


rofessor of Psychiatry 
; саде کيا‎ 
Assistant Clinical Professor o 


sraffenrie 
Sychiatry 


Elizabeth Twombly, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
aub, B.S., М.р, Asso. iate in Psychiatry 


Green Cushard, M.D., 

arold С D., Associate 

“Чеп, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
: x ee á > 2» 4 

Robert М. B.S., M.D. Clinical Instru tor in Psy, 


n Greenberg, A.I 
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Assistant Clinical Pro fessor 
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) sounds of Eng 1, the standards of грееса. a Re 
Instruction in the pr 1$ of volume, pitcl 4. Y" 
Cording fee, $4. Mor terni nd evening 
offered 1952 summer te : ] ning 

Speech TIX, same as 11, offered ері Morning and evening 
Sections, 


Oral Reading (3) The Staff 
‚ата to others, theory and practice in the problems of interpret 
the Printed page. Prerequisite: Speech 11 or the permission of - 
Instructor. Recording fee, $4. Morning, afternoon, and evening sec- 
tions, (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 

Speech 32x, same as 32, offered fall term. Morning 


SECOND Group 


10 ; | ; 
I Foice and Phonetics (3) The Staff 
у of the International Phonetic Alphabet and its appl n t 
» . | t 
sch“ udent's own speech improvement; also personal appli t 
fore fields as theatre, public speaking, speech correction, radio, and 
'gn languages, Recording fee, $3. Afternoon 
102 () T і 
М > > е f 4 he 6, 
Tha Interpretation of Literature (3) The Staff 
uu апа practice in the problems of communicating meaning and 
e Selections for study include poetry and prose, Prerequisite 
M ыы 32 or Permission of the instructor. Recording fee, $3. Eve 


109 


131 


136 


143 


Speaking and Production (3) Stevens 


i 5, interviews, and discussions; news reporting and inter- ШЕ 
Preting. technic “ы мақты n E ІП 
Ureme. lucs of “irection and pr juction; plays; audience meas ! 

а = г ‘requisite: Speech 32 or permission of the in: ү 

Ording fee, $5. Evening lil 
Group Dis. - А ` | | | 

hi “CUSSION and Conference Leader Stevens I 

5 ир (3) ! | 

© Process of thing: NT. 
groups and the ninking and problem solving in committees and s | 
геш E le methods of leading discussions and conferences Hi 

fternoon, Credit hours of speech or the permission of the 


instructor 


I 
finciples валов and Debate (3) Henigan 
Argument hi lypes of Public discussion 
$ . Б 


lj 
atiy 1 and debate; practice in 
IX credit he с теш 9n questions of current interest, Prerequisite 
Urs Of speech егт: 1 ín » ў 
егей in D3 Peech or the permission of the instructor Not 
Р 
erg у 
An ы (3) Stevens 
. AnCed сқ i |; ; : : А 
nalysis ae In public speaking with emphasis on audience 
Uasive i a Psychology; preparation and delivery of per 
: 8; study ic қ 7 
стей hou of speech. of current public speeches Prerequisite 


ne 
ternoon. 


352 Courses of Instruction ее & 


History and Criticism of Public Address (3-3) қ”); 
A critical and historical survey of rhetorical theory and public pus 
from Ancient Greece to the present. Prerequisite: nine стей 
of speech. (Not offered in 1952-53.) 


145-46 


y , „ . м St eps 

148 Spee hes for Special Occasions (3) | 
1 | } ( 4 » 
hes of introduction a 


The pr and presentation of speech 


tation, acceptance, welcome, nomination, and eulogy: 


‘ne credit hours of speech. Morning. Ep O 


153-54 Play Production (3-3) uU 
А survey of the art of theatre in all its aspects, including год 


scenic design and 
in society, W? al 
reg! 


acting techniques, play direction, 
bl ‚ a study of the nature of theatre 
е ı to the contemporary поп-рг‹ fessional an 
Laboratory fee, $5 a term. Evening. 
162 Rehearsal and Performance (3) E 
] k in acting and directing. Pre requisite: f 
(Not offered in 19$2—$3.) 
: Vt 
of the Theatre (3 M 
urvey of the rise of the theatre, 
лет nd Continental, an 
ission by ission of the instructor Afternoon. _ E 
160 Creative Dramatics and Children's $5 
Theatre (3) сагай tool, 
idy creative dram and its use as 4 A vest it 


ing children’s plays р, 


iw 


er 


“2.” ‘heech - artt la @ д 

175-76 Speech Correction (3-3) h wit emph ig 

A ly of causes of the disorders of зреес pro "t 
methods in diagnosis and treatment of defective spec borat 


ch тї and 101 or permission of the instructor. 


Afternoon. 
177-78 Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy (1-1) repe. q0 
ау be "qme 


ГІ 
This course m 


Case work in remedial speech. 


total of three credit hours. Prerequisite: Speec ett" 
rranged. (Also offered 1952 summer term.) " 
180 Speech Pathology (3) (фе majo б 
An advanced dv of the causes and symptoms o! ite: per 

ad sti " rders. Ртг И (i! 

ar y 150г0 е 
tructor 1952-53.) Ре 

af: 
182 Introdu { roblems (3) y de 4 
А ¢ she feld of audiology including anato vis te „fe 
caring, speech reading and auditory training. fee, $5 | 
Р 2 insi а | ¿boratorY ре“ 


STATISTICS 


Officer 
Р Executive 
pnt Mark Weida Ph.D., Professor of Statisti , 
{4 ( Statistics 
Sie tt Herschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of 
olomon Kullb back, Ph.D. T ecturer in Statistics 
Ап, Сизгег Rosander, Ph. D., Lecturer in Statisti е 
Chester Hayden McCall, Ir., А.В. Instructor in Statistics 
x жұлқи St 
Ba rof $ j " rin A al 
l Study) р te: the Art 1 Letters « 
of-Study) І T п ct 
к ( qe Um, respe ctively, t | Ж. g - ~ ^ 9 
Phi ives must include Mathematics 12, 19, and 20, S e 
ilogophy 9 121 and 122. к с, 
rap tired the genera] irements stated on pages 71-76, = en 
of ды, | 155-56, 157- 58, jer 197-98; a inimur t twenty-four > 
a "group Courses ; in departmer ts unr otati E р 
detail the major examination at Ше end the seni = 
ails ^ 
Mas, Consult the / dviser. | : Stat 
T of Arts ог Master of S, lence т the f 
(Columb: M " ‹ ‹ 0 
Черте 9 College) prerequisite. a Bachelor of r the « 
alent p 3Dectively. With a major in Statistics at n Р l'he 
| i басса та ГІ 
Quire Require td: the general requirements as stated on } ag % 
бақы ілу с edit hours are to be selected trom approved . 
tatisticş, 
B , tatics Sch 
пріо of Science in Engineerinp with an option in Statist h 
: n у ^ қ Qs 124-2 
B ring) —For Curriculum requirements, see Pages 115-20, 124 - 
elor f Arts in Governmen 
Var: o Ol Arts in Gor ‘ernment and Master of Ari > 
Aous Field ~ С l of ( ernment 
Pages 1.0 70-4 pp ication majors in Statistics (School , 
3 158-61. 163-6; 
First Group 
SI Introd pP The S 
ntrog uction to Busi ness and Econ mu n 
Statistics (3) 
Survey of elementary Inciples and procedure r prese ing 
Yzing nd Interpreting Statistical data onsiderati час 
Values Measures of Variability sampling processe ех 1 
time series analysis and sim ple Correlati r Cquisite 
entrance mt in algebra Labor; ory fee, $6 Lecture 2 hours 
Morning d evening sections: laboratory (2 hours) —afterno: t 
evening sections, ( Also offered 1952 summer term.) Р 
tatisticg » Same as 51, offere 1 spring term Е vening 
52 Math ^ (a 1) The St 
Intere 4 tocks and bonds + 
! Mortization valuation of al ‹ epre 
T р 
ale 8 and loan associations. Pre , One entrance 
‚ Вега Morning 4 апа evening sections, (А! ffe 195 
term.) 
Statistics 52x, same аз 52, offered fall term. Morning ever 
Чоп ^ 


(353) 


111 


112 


117 


118 


Вия 


ohnsor 
$ [ (3) | 

ата ; ы ems € 
St icular types о! | с 

A ң I ва P 1 езеа ou 
matter comprises chara teristic v \ 

IM 7 lietrıh 
Pling Processes, sar pung distri 
sion Y permission of the . 

› 9 , ` » ! : 
Business and Economic S б: 
Appli stat methods mult 
administ р nom > busine 
and par Corre е series ore 
279$, demand func: n d depreciatior 
Statistics тїї 


or the equival 


макала мо ^ 
Morning an 


g 
analysis of Vari Гһе Staff 
Analysis of Variance (2) ; t 
The ot variance and to segregate f; Bee سن‎ 
ing significa t variation, a т estimate experimen x te 
Multiple classifi at ss fre juencies t te 
Statistics 91-92. 1953-54 years. Evening 
1952 summer term.) i 
C Test (4) The Staff 
Ad id multiple correlati Rank 
‚ and the probl [1 
uia I и lependen е, es 
it. Prerequi 91-92. Evening 
Mathematical Probability (3-3) W ei 
Definitions, enumeration of са total and compound proba 
repeated trials, Jayes' theorem and postul ur Dei Aaron 
Its experimental v, : " tical expectation, law « 
— ns ite: Mathematic a Sta 
alternate years, Evening 
5 (3-3) W ( 
ICS as а science, types of problems, relative frequency 
or ability, binc | and n ulti al distril utions, Pearsor 
Curves, Gram-Charl;, r : 


> hy distribution, « 
Bression method 


Simple 


4 dispersior 
Samnii- 1 
ampli 

Or cor 


"hcurrent registration: S 
Statistica] Мает: 
fatrix a] lad 


Stieltjes 


tatistics 155-56 


atics* (3-3) 


cont 


۷ 


etrv ( the ry ( 16 е 
Y in flat Prerequisite: М \ 139 ог 
Proseminar Theoretical and Applied Statistics ۷ 
to the study of ть ent с tat 
‚18 designed to coordinate ent of the alaure 
mission by Permission of truct Time to ! 


Prerequisite to all third ETOUP courses 


Courses of Instruction p^" — 


356 , | 


THIRD Group * j 
108 


ет » "m 
of Estimation and Testing Hypotheses W 
bet 
stim - Markell gr 
hyp otheses; i Бала де 


‚ theory о 


heses; maximum likelihood 
Pearson theory of test 
and sufhcient statist: 


1203-4 The Theory of Ec ometrü у (1-3) pp 
Stati > ] anal уш о! production, = f 
nterest and taxation; єхсһа pilit; 


y and disutility; int 
the interpretation of абы in terms © 


nd r Adr mission by Pe 


the 


ic series 
1 1952-53.) Jonas 


and Economic Statistics 


205- 
inf pr 
tatistical methods to specific problems ” mat 
possible. Emphasıs 18 placed. on soU tati t 
* Lerpre „у 
role of statistical methods, techniques of analysis, €" each su gr 
presentation of results Original work is require Ф егей in P 
Prerequisite: Statistics 112 or the equivalent. (Not 9 "m 
; T W y 
125; Advanced Mathematical Statistics (3-3) , and а 
moments ^ gact 


Mather sica basis of distribution functions, ‘butions е "og 
lants, | bility and likelihood, sampling distri and con®? ig 
approximate, Chi-square distribution, association probl east 
m "pti етенсе individ ifference Е if 
various conceptions of correlation, individu rie ol 
series, regression analysis, analysis of variance, " 
Not offered in 1952-53.) кшй 
и 
lity (373 3) of P gé 
t 


+2:9-60 Advanced Mathem atical P robabil 


Modern theories and asymptotic laws; elementa. v jon 7% 
inte imit theorems 1n [ ability; the co statistics 25 
Frechet mogoroff, Kh intchine. Pre requisite: К 
th (Not offered in 1952-53.) Woo 
T 
1263-64. Statistical Inference (3-3) Р amt” 
Sampie space methods for estimating popula titî jes; vali bo 
f aon { | ne hypo ^ 157 
f ‹ to testing ПУР” dane ешт y 


ments anc 
and used to test hy 
Statistics 257 ¿8 of 


= Statistics 157 


1265-66 М ulti 


variate Analysis (3-3) 


Г м Weida 
indepenge Stificance, generalized variance and covariance, tests of 
istribution ? canonical and vector correlatie п . multivariate. поп 
Plications > peneralized Student з ratio, problem estima aj 

1267-68 actor analysis, (Not Offered in 1952-53.) 
Characteristic Functions (3-3) Kullback 
Ourier integrals, 6 


1 limit " à 
applicati formulas, limit theorems, 


oblem in statistics Evening 


Efficiency of mg (3-3) Kullback 
Pected у Of sequential tests, sequential probal ility ratio test, ex 
sequential a of observations necessary for a de 
Evening. analysis, sequentia] tests of single and compo 2 
29; 
5-96 Re 
Adminin’ gnd Research (3-3) Weida 
i ission by permission of the instructor 
99-300 Т 


ctor Time to be arranged 


= 


қарын ЕЕ 
MI era 


= 


SURGERY 


Executive officer 


Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery, 
fessor of Surge) 


Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Clinical Pro 
Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Arch Lockhart Riddick, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of 
John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery (інім 
John Gordon Lee, А.В. M.D., С.М. Med. S&D., 4419" 


Professor of Surgery fess? , 
Sam Foster Seeley, B.S., B.M., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Pre 


Surge") 


any 


Surgery 4 Surf Р 
Wallace Harry Graham, B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer ЇЇ ш“ и 
Russell Kuhner Hollingsworth, M.S., M.D., Professorid 


Surgery feit ^ 


4 “ е 1 ж. 0 
Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., Associate Clinical Pr 


Surgery 
Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 8 ҮШ 
William Stanley McCune, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical P 
Surgery ‚А 
Вепјатіп Franklin Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D., A ssistant Clinica 
of Surgery 
Carl Berg, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Klopp, A.B., M.D., Assistant 


. Su 
hopedic f 
p^ v rofes 


Calvin Trexler 
Surgery 
Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Assistant 

Orthopedic Surgery 
Jerome Blaine Harrell, M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes A 
Leonard Theodore Peterson, B.S., M.D., Assistant тиса 
Orthopedic Surgery 


Walter Henry Gerwig, Jr., A.B., M.D., Asst 


ssor өн 0 


Surgery f 
Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surf“ 7 
William Ross Morris, M.D., Associate їп Surgery 22 6 146? 
Jacob Joseph Weinstein, B.S., Phar.G., M.D., Associate Purge 
William Carey Meloy, M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate єй 


Edward Alexander Cafritz, M.D., Associate in Surgen, surge"! 
Karl Hayden Wood, Ph. + D.D.S., Associate їп Den w^ 
Vincent Michael Iovine, B.S., M.D., Lecturer in Sur? 


James Leo Kelley, A.B., M.D., Instructor іп Surgery 
Surgery i" Sur 


Owen Gwathmey, A.B., M.D., Instructor in è tor I 
М D... Clinical Instrun ug SH 
l Instructor т De 


Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, B.S., 


Joseph Francis Conlon, D.D.S., Clinica 


(158) 


Sur 


Duane Case Richtmeyer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instr и tor in Surgery 
ichard Lee Jackson, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

„con Gerber, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Omas Bradley, A.B., M.D., Clini: 
°yd Byron Burk, Jr., M.D., 


mest Alva Gould, B.S. M.D 
ustin Bertr 


al Instructor in Surgery 

Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

„ Clinical Instructor in Surgery E 

та Rohrbaugh, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ort ho pedic 

Urgery 

Marvin Hayne Kendrick, A.B., МІ y in 
woke Gideon Brown, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Jordon Sparks Letterman, B.S., M.D., 

08 Irene Plate, A.B., м.р. 

ytology ) 

John есағог Hoyle, B.S., M.D., Clini 

‘ary Leon Feffer, A.B., М.р. 

gery 


Obert Roland Smith, B. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
] 1 у 7 y (Cancer 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery (( 


al Instructor in Surgery . 
; e Sur- 
Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic | 


S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


Ей, ы 
91-2 Surgical Anatomy 
"ntire first-year class. Clinics ill 


anatomy and Clinical sur 
two weeks. 


ea ff 
Surgery and Anatomy Staffs 
ustrating relationship between gross 


gery. University Hospital. One hour every 


280 Introduction to Surgery The Staff 
пе hour twice a Week. Lectures and recitations covering the field 
general surgery, 

284 Surgical Physiology The Stafi 
А Clinical and laboratory course with particular emphasis on applic 
Жуз -4 ) 
Physiology, l'wo hours a week 

373-74 


Clinica] Clerkship 1 

The Student із assigned and 
Cases for diagnosis and treatmen 
| 


375-76 Outpatient 


Surgical Clinic, 


377~78 Orthopedics I 
Weekly orthopedi lecture, Gallinger Hospital; 
alf hour Ward rounds. 


The Staff 


required to work up thoroughly the 


t. Gallinger Hospital 
Surgical Clinic The Staff 
Gallinger Hospital. Forty hours. 


The Staff 


weekly seven and one 
Gallinger Hospital 
379-8 TEEN 
ec Surgical Staf Conference 1 The Staff 
Vesday at Gallinger Hospital 


^ пан 
ational Service leave 


159 
gera 
2 y 


[| 
ІШ 
Т 

|| i 
t 

ЕШ 
|| | 

| lil 

ШІК 

ШІ 
ІШ 
т 


Courses of Instruction e 


360 
= Р е5 
383-84 Surgical С linic І Blade 
Demonstration of various surgical diseases to the entire third-¥ 
class. One hour a week. 
The staf 


473 . inical Clerkships 11 


nivers ity Hospital, six weeks. 


Mt. Alto or Emergency Hospi 


three weeks { 
5 ` . "т tà 
479-80 Surgu al Staff Conference 11 rhe 5 
Wednesday a at the University Hosp vital. 
Jade’ 
483-84 Surgical Ward Rounds B Uni 
Demonstt : of various surgical diseases to fourth-year clerks: 
versity Host ` One hour а week. gil 
491—92 № 


af 
Bl: ades ез nd 4 


University Hospit al 


Lectures for io 
week for twelve weeks. 4 
(2 


Blades and "iy 
he University 


nferences for fourth-year с! lerks assigned to tl 
lalter Reed Hospital. Two hours a week 


UROLOGY 


Tederick А. Reuter M.D. Professor of Urology, Executive Officer 
homas Carlton Thompson, В, S., M. D., G linical P rofessor of U rology 
Gil + ttenberg, А. M., M. D., Унгу in Urology 

y iam Dabney Jarman, B.S., M. D., Associate in U rology 

dward Egner Ferguson, M.D. Жы. № Оғы» 

“on Richard Culbertson, B.S., M.D. 

Ordon Rhodes 


Associate іп U rology 


b $ MacDonald, р B.S.. M. D. 
“беге Т ange Wolff, Jr., M.D. 


395-96 Clinic; 


‚ Clinical Instructor т U rology 
‚ Clinical Instructor in U rology 


linica] teaching and demon: ration n the care 4 
With special emphasis on the pre- and post Ap ii 
Perative Clinics and clinical teaching. Galling 
Staf 
491-92 Urology Reuter а 
Ctures 


Coverir ng the entire fic ld 


ment, and m 


96 iorbid Pathology. One hour a week 
495 Clinics 


(301) 


ZOOLOGY * 


Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology г 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Executive ope 
in 200104) 


f 700104) 


Kenneth Casper Kates, 
Edith 


Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor ? 


Columbian Colleg 


s or Bachelor oj Science ( 
‚ Arts and Letters or th 


ге, see pages 50-57, MO 
1 < 1 “ Pr » 

on pages 71-76, the grade "pass ей oo 
end о! > vear. The correlat (1) oi 
NL ы noring 96000 Ж 

е examined includes the following prat 
ological rel ıs of nals, both inver nt aif 
"t 1 Ж -..” importa.) © 
al developr nd life histories © % » (4) e 
> 1a of physiology : volution; j д 

rinciples of physiology, heredity, an ealed 
and theories as (е 


al principles, hypotheses, 


ZO ву 

aster о) Science т the field 0) Zoology 
degree of Bachelor of Arts ОГ 

1 Zoology at this University, ОГ the 4 


ts as stated on pages 78-80. 


T GROUP yo 
gil. 
(474) ET FW 

tH tructure, functions yel $ 


о! the ^ 

$22,224 nciples fib, os. 
rental biologica! princip and ey 
(2 hours) —morniné renin’ 
g, afternoon, 


A study of the elementary 
troduction t 


nsects, with an i 


nd Botany 


(362) 


artments of B ology ат 


an 
f. 


» Science curriculum, . фе ) 
> Zoology 1-2 Require" 100% 
$ Zoology 1-2. q the 77 


20 
ло... RE Zo ме 2 


144 


сл 
t2 


lent. Material fee 
: : " r the equivak 
groups. Pre, requisite: Zoology 1-2, "^" evening 
1 rv hours ) — — 
$6. Lecture (1 hour), lal ry (4 hou Y : 
( іш 
Zoological The: ries (3 ] the deve با‎ 
^ review of the + ba P ( te ғұ 
Various y Phases of 
and one additional 


Histology ) 


An introd 


> tom I normal tissue a 
lucti to the I сз fee, $9. Lecture (1 
2 D ICC, $ 
Organs, Prerequis ite ogy I-2, Ma pn: ate years. а X 
hour) “oratory (4 hours). 1052-54 a м бегей 1952 su е 
1953-54 and alt е year evening Also ; 
term.) 


Introduction to Ve rtebrat. E mobrvol Ары ] the 1 

Ї ‘© Origin and ea levelopmer ced o | an 

Чоп of organ sy 5) Ж a 

. | i | 

With ref ference to | : | 

41 ог 42 Materia i 

—aftern Or (Als Í ter к 
r т 
Zoology 144x, | m 


Hansen 


Є ss › juisite 
1 ts or "xperimental morphology. | rerequisi 

! 41. Class reports or orm id alternate vears 
“logy ^ "auivalent 1952-53 and alter ? 
ову 1-42 ог th« equivalen 75 

Evening. 


Lay Y, with special emp] 
Zoolog 


r type Pre 5 
п 1 оп м. 4 : енди гу 4 
“у І. Mat eral fee, $ ecture (1 hou 

Ours), 1953-54 and alternate years, ev ; 
> . Kate 5 
Рақ таліоіору 

LJ kana yit irve 
An Introduction + t ani Fasitology, V Pre 
parasitic types 1 throug art pods 
Zoology 1-2 or Material fe $9. Е 


(sect Physi 


“tures an 41 


ratory wor] t 1 | я \ 

si by Permiss ion of the instrum Mater fee, $9 vening 
, The Seat 
Special Problems (3-3) Гһе Staff 
Written ~-PProval of the inst; ictor 18 required. Material fee $ 
term, lime to be arrange ] 
P . 

„Seminar (4 3 
А Course 


1 1 
üpp'ement the wor 


5 GROUP 


Vertebrate Zoology (3-3) Mortense: 


№ De 


| 
| 
u D 
E 
АВ 


Courses of Instruction 


304 
214 
251—52 
295 -9 
299-3 


Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (3) олы og 
Lect and laboratory work on problems in invertebrate prd fet, 


Prerequisite: Zoology 1 and 101-2 or the equivalent. att. aut 
$6. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours). 1952-53 an 


nate years, evening. " 
: 4 т р an 
Seminar in Vertebrate Zoology (3-3) H 
lime to be arranged. { 
тһе Sta 


Research (arr.) 
Investigation of special problems. Time and credi 
(Also offered 1952 summer term.) 


Thesis (3-3) 


1 (Also offered 1952 summer term.) 


Time to be arranged 


STUDENT LIFE 


STUDENT LIFE 


^ HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 

ж l MVersity maintains a health service that is primarily agit 
on the ent or medical emergencies and health nae — 
With p Атари», à Student Health Clinic open from uen = un 
Women E^ and nurse in attendance. Гһеге is also a res 

Medica} — ng 2n y "— hysical examination of every 
Studen t trii pere include: (1) the physica rus T ; the University 
Physician т ne from secondary school; (2) three жө ol » bia) in any 
One nid Surgeon, office or residence ( District of С о re T à =. 
А-та БЭ exclusive of a specialist, surgical ema, labora o! á 
the 17 vera on; (3) hospitalization, including board weder u 
Month жш Hospital for not more than one w сек E " 2 
Pital Privilege, ОТ à Statement of the rules governing medical an« 

eges, 


5, See the Department of Health Administration. 


w LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


single nn Students. The Наше М. 
als t $35 а month 


TOOms a 
е made ты at the Sty 
ing de well: | 
inform Well in advance, 


Strong Residence Hall provides 
с Р } 
and double rooms at $30 a month 


a person 
dent Union. 


Applications for rooms should 
Forms tor 


application, together with detailed 

Air ur be obtained from the Director of Activities for W иа 

стей Urs پوب‎ age of twenty-one who are enrolled for twelve or more 
With academic 


ic work in the University and who are not living 
atives may live 


outside the dormitory only with 

m “rg > approval of the Director of Activities for М отеп 

Eran dr 5 mitten Tequests trom parents, In no case will permission 
PProy such girls to 


live in apartments, except with 
tivities for Women. 
all provides double 


persons 
pers 


room facilities for 102 
Dining facilities are 
rooms are provided for 112 


" q oc 1 
available oms rent for $2 


8 Udents ; o al residents. 
Month. 19 Draper H l 
nth; д all 


4 a month a person. 
Single and double 


tai, > double те VES, à temporary dormitory. Single rooms are $17 a 
ans a imiteq 20018 are $13 а month a person. The 1 niversity main 
den cals number of temporary apartment units for married stu 
for ics are Served at the Student Union. Application forms 
“ons may be obtained from the Director of Activities for Men. 
Nor ; rs 
the үу жо сөпсетпіпр priv 


ate rooming 


and boarding 
lents twe 


facilities near 
nty-one years of 


or Women Stuc 


age or older and 


268 Student Life е 
i 4 _— | 


tor men students may be obt uned at the offices ot the 
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Pearl Holly, M.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Lawrence Jay Thomas, B.S., M.D., Associate їп Medicine 
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for admission to the 5 School of E ducation: oe 


Т 


herse to t 
Education for Women ma 


one subject-matter held 


the Sc hool 


о! Education. 
“Ве may be 


counte 
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Ln Wash 
BACHELOR ОЕ AR 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO ІНЕ DEGREE OF 
IN EDUCATION 


Programs leading to the degree ot Bachelor of Arts 1 аа 
three main objectives: (1) provision of | educar e$, and 
ground, (2) a functional command of ideas, concepts, "d рая 
skills in one or more teaching fields, and (3) а master? acher. Since 
lls adequate for а beginning 4 some pro 
and complexity» 


redit hours., * егі 


Р „clusive 0 
" ‚ work, exclu 
satisfactory " tota in an 


hours 0 


a genera 


fessional information and ski 
the contents of teaching fields differ in scope 


grams are longer than others in terms of € 


less than 126 credit hours of 


Physical Education. Normally, 60 credit | 


Junior College of University 


ment are completed in the the 
equivalent institution elsewhere. 


EDUCATION аде? 
ective $, 
kgrounds needed by prosP egt oU 
pre-college education, ) i ation Y” A 
leadership activities, (5) par к cultural 
ad ) { off-campus 
o 


dent campus activities, and (6) utilization ., part 


GENERAI 


The general educational bac 
are obtained through: (1) i 


(3) work experience, (4) 


portunities. 


un Tem. irements гой» 
College course requirements.—* ourse require admissi” 


] for college 


upon the senior high school « redits presente Р 
g 2 
аге as follows: o 
0 
ENGLISH e 
; | I 1 the 
Engli 1-2 Freshman | 
Ве! 4 е j 
A ki I 
; the Fresl 
quate repa { Eng 
E: 1-2 ere te to à 
wing survey < jurses 1 
Introduction to Eng" i Literatu 
Introduction to American Lite a 
Introduction to European Literat : 
„att AGBS z 
FOREIGN LANGU AGE 2 
pits 


1 German, Latin, Of Spanish. - 
- {mission 100! 


М 7 { 
udent offering ? f 


SCIENCE 


AND MATHEMATI 


OTHER COURSES 


4 T 4 í 
The George Washington | 
teachers. In conference [ In 
nference with a staft member o1 the Departm n» 
4 0 
expe after 


catıon assıgned $ 
le t "Yn | ї 
adequate experi es in hese 1 is 


mz маг : . " ` 
itriculation іп the School jd I lu 
і ati с 
rovc y ent 0 
l Jim 


Office of 
the Dean te 
He must also k ] statement of such plans арр 
\ also Keep 1 d г. - 2 
his pl ins and t e ee informed concerning me fu бетек“ 
з and to this end in * i sc con 
with his adviser include ın plans filed, sche үре 
Success ot th 1 : ck " 
e studen 4 : і АГ 
Жара,” - lent in enriching his general education? ‚фе first 
5 Jeans W be м $ : 4 i 
term of the juni ill be taken into consideration at the e сб 
h ini . | i 1 
of candidat vear when the Та ulty will review the 4: "ud 
апаа; es to determine Aci 
pective t ~ › determine апу who аге not о! sufficient promis gut 
i e teacne , : 1 1 i 
in th« chers to W arrant continuation of their candidaC x qgtes я 
hese activities will 1 i is 
Again 5 у ‘ will also be considered when the lis К ди 
ар reviewed сат : i ; : і 
e e early in the last term Of the senior YO" yailable 
“e us l esults of the National Teacher Examinatio «et 
will ! rating the success о! the student in this connect! ^ he ™ st J 
7 ез given to evidence Of initiative, eagerness to má be! 
each experie "2H 1 1 1 
y perience, balance, and quality of experience than 
of different experiences : f поп" 
Id e paf TT program o Jof 
Es gh the student is not required to establis the Scho t 
academic à tivities until he becomes 8 degree candidate in OF (ойе 
Eidos j he Junio Ғы 
Г ation, пе 15 а lvised to do so as soon as he enter? д dvist! fF f 
vm е 0 
1 e ven e should consuit with the Junior еве ря h №, 
dents in the pre-Education curriculum 5000 after enter! £ il и 
College. WI mt ane спо м iio" 
] Te hatever 15 accomplished in this conne fter dm" 
u s Т | | ж 
pre ( ollege will reduce the obligations of the student 
to the School of Education. 
l'EACHING FIELD | REPARATION 173 sitio” 
do ching '. de 
1$ upon the kin reach hos 
Those pl s 


preparation depen: 
preparing. 
of com зесепсу IM ^ 
| pools MY celd 


l'eaching-field 
for which the student 18 


mentary s hools need a degree 

preparing to teach in junior О! senior high SCH sachin fie aft 

competency in a major teaching field and A minor tea“ hi A adult’ 
teach in evening sel A 


1€ teaching е on 
ara 1 
prep?” Janning 


for it 1 Г pre 


students preparing to 
npetency in of 
teach 


1 

narily, 

to prove cor aly or 
ing field 


required 
should begin 


The student 
Tunior College and should make provision 
gram o1 studies. , @ pletion oo" 
l'eaching-field requirements include «atisfactory ecial field uo 
ге on the SP. g tory 
core w satis?’ 


courses, 


ination of the National 


pr escr ibed spec 


scribed academii 


pletion 01 the 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Accounting 1: Introductory Accounting.......... ll 
Economics 1-2: Principles of Economi THEE 4 
Secretarial Studies 51: Business Corresp: indence зе“ eae” 
Additional courses as prescribed in one of the following grou 


Group 1—Secretarial Studies 

Secretarial Studies 2 Intermediate Typewriting + „роп 
Secretarial Studies 1 Intermediate Shorth hand ый Tran: d 
I 


ps: 


Secretarial Studies 15: Advanced Shorthand, Туре ИШ 
——( (Pets 
Secretarial Studies 16: Secretarial Shorthand, Typewriting, 29 м" 
Transcription ....... пе с Ж» 
Secretarial Studies 54: Secretarial Practice .../' ah ‘adviser 
Additional courses from the f llowing as approved vv 
Accounting 2: Introductory Accoun ting > Com- 
„ation ай 


Business Administration 101 Business Org: aniz 


binatior 
Business Administration 109 Office M: uns agement " 
Business Administration 141: Prit ciples of Marketing 
Business Administration 151: Retailing 


Economics 121: Мопеу and Banking 
ercial Law 


Political Science 127: © 
Statistics 52: Mathema ) 
Education 15 Teaching Business Subjects. * **** 


Тогаї............., nn — 0 
E I 


5 w 
and Business A 


Group 2— Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, 4 
Ах; rt Com 
Accounting 2: Introductory Accounting. -»* "tion an e 
Business Administration 101 Business Опа”, бй че” 
bination NN 2 > Us 
nation ......... TELLE Д : жетеле.“ Е 
Business Administration 102 Business Manage nu ae 
Political Science 127-28 Law 554 
Statistics 52 Mathematics о! Finance. p^ 
em r - nrove xv 
Two of the following courses, as appr Al I 


A inting 111 Finan Statement 
Iministration 121 


3u iness 
Zusine inistration 131 


tics of Finance; <! | pase ET, 
5 
j 


e 


ех us 


Du ut ча 


Zusine ministration 138 Investments 

Economics 121 Money and Banking *i s 4. ; 
Education 1$ Teaching Business 500) EC 

То 4022007 ОТА Ра C j 
; j 
¿—Distributive Education  . , i Marketing: **" "- j 
roblems + *' «n ae 3 
2 


Jusiness t 
Four of the following cour 
Bu 
Zusiness Adm 


Business / 


ses, as 
uni 14 
inistration 147 


Adv ertising 


ples o 


er 
1C1 
ministration 15 Prir 


ELEMENTARY EDUC 


ATION 


Art 


ENGLISH 


Introductic 
World Re 
Histori 


n 


1G 


GEOGRAPHY 
to Geography... 7 
^f the United Suites «nt 
f the United States: 494 
ІС ( IM И 
[i . 
( 1 1 
I uropc 
5 
1 «ероп 
x 1 


іше 


civilization; the vss 


a ONG Ча ыз e‏ هې 


SOCIAL ST UDIES 


Civilization: 4 TR 
4 һе Unite? 


en Zuropean 
t ot the Civili 


o. 


zatıon о 


, wing course rnment of the United States. / 
wing field ourses as approve? 9) e Advise from 006 
$ ;conomics, Geography» jstory Po 


ining 


two in each of the 


ssions are closely co- 
to meet the 


mentary 


The George ‘ | і 
he George W ashington 1 niver sity 


in € nnection wi 
in СО - the 


The student’ 

The students performance 
Faculty revi? 

he F У т year 


fession of teaching 


co » { 
er Же the factors considered when t 
(senior year s MM TS leted the first term 9 the 1 

p cedem "he » enrolled in hve year programs р ar eat 
by poro: As x : we This course is also taken in the jure se in 
2 enrolled in four-year programs (senior year d 

year programs). : 

Гһе first term of the course attempts tO promote an U derstanding 
pe appreciauon of the role ot schools in the sound P potion y it 
d MM of our democratic society. More particula e, f 
all social ر‎ ad a mre understanding of the © ei per 
= oe ag а ies in the edu ation of people and of jesirable qeme 
of the i king relations that help the school to play its pu "t 
„f the institutional “team” of the community. poo! 

sc 
dy O „мүш 


The second term 0! the course 


as ? 4د‎ 
ıs a whole—its purposes, program 
general org ior or i 1 
er mission and major instructional problems F 
at all leve re | l i i i 
evels are studied, students give particular attentiO 0 
dis 


ng to teach. 

es meet for e те! 

amount 0) u оре! une 
$ CO t the 


stu 12 
( ЖЕТ); 2 


the level 1 thi 

he level within which they are prepari 
during 
During both terms 01 this course class 


ek. At least ап equal 


cussion two hours a we 
| he ud 
1 st D am the first term each studen ide 
SUVI t ] the te extended stut y о! = M 
pra +#- t ; priefe? Jd 
| lo » atuderit peci | interest is supplemente! 4 4 by fie 
wur и 
01 X t ot | | Class dis ussion 15 largely ^ " ( 
ехре nct 100 
1% 
^ | 4 explof е 
Гі „i ourse is also intend d to provide the stude wit adent > 5 
experiences Of ruidance Y Jue. The performan“ of che n 
first term of the course 15 also given í preful -onside 100 У есегі w 
зе g ы e . 
in its review 01 the list ot ‹ andidates at the beginning у І оё" 
of the iunior year senior ycar 10! those enrolled in fre? ra er 
| wear ro£ 405 
Common Teaching Skills: Those enrolled in four x t pro” 
. i е 
thi 2 course in the senior vear. 1 hose enrollec A : e 
take it in the fifth year is e 
Тһе аел nt jed by teacher о, 
he course 15 com erned with the skill neede ” һ mero? and 
tion with classroom management, teaching technique anni 
1 ‚ : ; i 
dures, a Iministrative routines, ac tivity sponsors" 5 yy 
public relations 4409 
' cussiot and ұй) 
Classes mect three hours 2 W eck for Jecture Д in connect pol” 
The observ ‚tion of classroom teaching d students > 
( Education 133), for Y ¢ the court 
fi 


Observ ition LO irse 
| urrently, 


rides the 


ed in 


» 1$ taught in the 
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teaching field 
I T. "D : 1 
two prote > посе is continued in the senior year and = я 
1 $$1 ү P 
work of the fif е (Education 109-10, 121 32) are t и = 
ıe fifth year i au : 
| year includes the remaining undergraduat e 
„ded t y 


courses nee 


sional c А 1 
г 1 courses and the balance of рга luat 
e 5 . graduate 
леа of the degree of Master ot Art 
andidate Маши т , 
Ar ru must have a quality-point index of at least 2 befor 
the w k ry yok of the senior year As much as 18 credit © 
ork of the seni - AX Қ ; 5 
vation and P: | ‚ y; Т year Tv be taken 10! graduate credit cake? 
and ractice eachir | = 0 
; j ching, taken ın he fil ‚саг, may ne 
for graduate ‹ redit фе th ye 
Сап 11 or 
Phase $ y] | in five-year programs are able to prep? ddi- 
adequately in the | : : : 
ШО беа t 1 ir major or minor teaching fields, or m bot the 
al teaching-field course » (ist 
teaching field 5 NM must be approved py the Advi 
+ u5 14 concerned i 
The fiv 1 қ candi- 
1 ive-year plar 1 4 4 г 
- year plan of study also provides an opportunity fo f mor? 
» courses jn one se 
en many ^ 


1 
dates to pre 
repare “ 
prepare to tea h "common learnings 
1 1 1 
n now being 


um plans adopted г to meet 
careful y P ann h 
teat 2) 


of the various core 


ondary schools. Sud | 
the demands of +} өл” Leo? need to be ө a to te ” 
A’ nut the situ tion in which the candidate hope® f „або? 
ny ДИЛ ities and some states require five years 9 ¡gates m 
A tup » issuing cert sin teaching certificates andı“ үш 
ing such certificates should familiarize themselves with ‘ rogi" 
ments of the community OT state concerned and plan thei з 
accordingly. degre® o 
ct EN р кнр ims must meet all the require thet be ap’ 
ana yt x 4 rts and M ister of Arts 10 Education 
| 16 Adviser designate ] tor these programs RTS 
PROGRAMS LEADING TO THI DEGREE OF MA» BR or^ 
А IN EDUCATION "TI. de 
| O of study leading to the degree of Maste е Z nol 
signed: (1) to enable teachers of experience to incr ase thei sut P 
of professional and academii information and skills, (2) = Р огеш 
spe із! types о! edu ational service, AN (3 to pro ide opr ges 
for graduates o! liberal arts colleges t? acquire needed ; 
education. Advis A 
Programs are planned in conference with the ign*t" rei", ж 
take into consideration the interests 9! the can idat his e jocali'Y 
groun 1, and the certifi ation requirements of he § te 
which he plans to teach. 
ب‎ Y А 
PLANS OF STU e a9 


Гуго general plans о! study lead 


м сөзімен 
Plan 1.—This р!ап ге 
a thesis carrying 9 


| quires а m 
including hours of g 


Washington 1 niversity . ИИИ 
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T he George 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY rj 
ment? 
} | Principalship, 9 le 


School Administration— secon үгү Schot 
Hu y ICH Hu 
5 hool Principalship ‘| 
> YT f дай 
, mi of those interested in the position о! princips "I 
include > eri ] | 4» o i 
у lu ne American School System, The Teacher 10 е inist tion 
ısıon, ane 0 ^ 01: > Yd : 
к: nd one of: Secondary 9 hool Manage ment, Ad ded {гой 
otf Elementary Education Additional courses are chos sen 48 nee public 
> балса "and 


Element: | ation, + 
nentary Educ t planning, 


Adult Education, Curt ulum 
\ | ilu 
Relations, School Finance, » hool Law, School Plat 
Secondary Education. 
Adult Education КЕГІН 
i i 
ularly interested in the educa: ado 
ration urs 


) 

Programs ot those parti 
4 [ 744 

lude addition: p 


in 


may or may not ик te aching-field preps sion? e 
› six credit hours 01 work ee gp 


Au dio visu? 1 
History € 


tion t« 
E duc ation; 


trom 
af Education Ў 


ation, Guidance 


may be chosen 
Training, Evalu 


and Philosophy of Education. 
| . ool . 
h Sch oo 


Secondary Educ: 1tior 


Those who desire additi jon al te aching- field Dr c wit 
advanced subject-matter courses in an ®“ idemic fiel of work e «аб 
courses. Programs usually include six credit Ж кА Audio" 
ondary Education with addition 11 courses chosen Guidance i op? 
Education, Curri ulum, Extra classroom Activities nd yor 
ondary Schools Philosophy of I lucation Rescar”” 
Education 
3 : апу C 
Elementary Education Intermediate Grade of E pa 
*ducation «on, af 
Educ ! peducation’ cor 
Programs custom ily incit le one ot Element" (rom pild 0. pr 
Childhood ! cation with a ditional courses chose Е ل‎ d 
Development, керме Literature Curricu u Ed A tio 
sory of I tion Ment 1 Hygiene, pł ilosophy 
Problem und SI eech C« rrection 
M 6 - -atio i 
Agri ultural Е xtension : essful өң ой 
su 0 ( 
for those redit houf* ees 
И art? go 


‚abi pe are 


1 


These 


in agricultu 


ате devoted to 
with the ANM on Service 
01 the 


ture [he remainde! 
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Physic al Education. 


ADMISSION 


То be admitted to candidacy for the deg 
Education the applicant must: (1) hold à 


accredited institution; (2) have an undergrac 


lus ate qu? 


demonstr? ated à 


E 


‚ be from the 


If Plan І is followed the thesis problem may 


2.50 or above (C + aver: age ) : X3 ) have hat giv 
. , a 
in teaching ; (4) be in posse ssion of persone ality tt jts t ет 


a teacher. 


of better-than-average success as 
progr ams 


To be admitted to с andidacy in 


service in guidance and administr ation two y 
ei te Can tes wi 


experience are pret 


years ot work beyond the degree о! Master о! 


designe 
ears of $ 
uis i have had 
emm 3" d un ¿dergr* 


а to Р ching 
ucces$ 


courses must satisfactorily com plete the require -hi 
sional courses, including Observation and Practice Tea 
to graduate course requirements. N 
no 
puch 
| ‚стой. ОЁ Ё 
PROGRAM LEADING TO THE DEGREE Ol росто poot A 
‚оа O (ul 
pi | | | Educat! 70 
Гһе requirements 101 the degree О! Doctor . of at least Ww. 
stated in credit hours, but they consist in prr in E cation ¿ent 
р 0 
f duc?" ols 


equivalent. The programs 0! study 


OT supervisory positions, 


tor administrative 

normal x hool $ or coll eges, the te aching of an aca al servic 16 

or colleges, or tor specialized types of educ ation? and © phat’ get 

is given à рг: ıctical rather than à theoreticé al ben ost dy rea 

mastery and app lication Of sul bject matter, both in th he pr? 

and in the dissert: ition. Special 1 emphasis is placed қ ‚шр A 

success of the cand lidate. г the most par o 
'The candidate's program ot study дере ads = nal objecti ^ es 

previous educational ba Кот | and his professi оной r 

tunities аге provided tor дай, leading 19 7 

objectives: sot? 


QUALIFICA 


the degree 9 


The candidate for 
lds prere 


pleted (1) graduate 


work in heit 


ADMISSION то CANDIDACY 


for the degree 
| 


committee 


Const LTATIVE COMMITTEE 


candidate 
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Tue Ғімлі, EXAMINATION а the an 
2 rre А 
At least three weeks before the degree is to be ой" his % 
is dissertation an" 4 by 


date must pass an oral examination on h жө > appointee . 
of specialization before a committee of the Facu 9 ;yersity 


^ А е 
Dean, supplemented by two experts trom outside t he publi 
"ilu ee O "d 
This examination 1 op Dean or 4 m 
late. The Ye mination” 


will preside at this ех 


pointed by the President. 
all are privileged to question the candic 


of the Faculty designated by him, 


READING CLINIC d 
: : ficulties * 
Го help children and adults with reading до ferred by 
operates a diagnostic reading clinic. Children may 
Adults тау : 


pals, teachers, or parents. 
l examination of T€ 


Го arrange for a clinica 


George Washington University Reading Clinic, ‹ for an A 9 
> re : {ог 
Extension 491, "rida, fro? 


N W.. or telephone NAtion || 5200, қ 1 roug ting 
^p „Жз ; f ; 
Гһе ( linic 1$ open tor appointment Monda a i 

h ее at 


A.M. to 12:00 noon. 
A complete diagnostic 


When completed, a w ritten report 1$ g!* 
: detail 


: t 

uires ange”, 
sually re arf «t 
p conferen i cort 
gestions 


examination 
iven and 4 
кете T : and SUE 
which disabilities are dis ussed и 

work are outlined. The fee 15 $25. 


* bs к 
on The George Washington University О 


m d 


Withdrawal 
from a course or from the © niversity, without 6 ‘on 9 
ission of the Dean. е ‚ho hes 
ted а student © 
nd 


WITHDRAWAL 


or fi 1 . i 
) ; А rer ial penalty, requires the perm 
withdraw from the University ril 
= i iversity will not be gran 
a clear financial record 
Withd , i 
lrawal between October 31 and the end of the 


the end of the spring term 1$ 


between February 28 and 
in exceptional cases. 
All charges f« 1 
pros r 7 . for courses dropped without the approval 
Т4 y t 7 | i 
he student. Reporting the dropping ? 


not effect its discontinuance. 


of the D 
cours 


structor dot Г. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF sTUDIES ws? 

A student may his sta" ной 
that of wer may not change ог drop courses or chang® sent 

| - auditor except with the approval of the Dean up? 

of adequate reasons for sul h changes from one 

h noe tr gë - м ^^ 0 ( 

V ange from one section to another ot the same o jen 
major subje 4 RY -hoo: urs 

ex а t to another within the same college OF э in (һе Os 
th the approval of the Dean All requirements speci" „dust 

of study hick те 7 efore Ё m 
idv to which the change is m ide must be satishe ‚ber 

Br -— er m5. f К, 

ns м 0 


$c hool or division to à 1 
, icatio 
pplic' dí ofc 


Transfer from опе со "oe 
only with the approv il =. ‚ йе : Р ў 
— api al of the deans cones rned. ie in 
hange should be made on the proper form, obtaina 
filed. 


the Dire: r lenicei М 
e Director of Admissions where it should be 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT othe! i 

| «na Т... a 

A student who plans to attend summer schoo 565510 d а ly wt. 
мэ, ob 2 пе pp A 

неп ® yet! 


with the intentio ) 1 redits $0 
ntention of having < 3 writt no 
ап А” igs 


tution 
graduation from this University must first secure 
the D : ognized fo, ip his 
the ean. Іп no event will such credits be recor erio ш! 
excess of that which might be earned in ? similar P 
ns O ЗЕМЕ 5 T4 
GRADUATION REQUIRE! have € еб 
u jst? 
. ; 31.3 i 4 n T is 16 
[o be recommended ror graduation қ stude yhich ex % pe 
n requirements of the college °F = pool к 1 residet o free jro” 
; F „ulun 3 
] satisfactorily the scholarship curricu, е and я | 
.. $ 21% 
requirements tor the дергее tor which һе 15 7 1d be D 
7 n % u y 
111 indebtedness to the University: қ degre® Wu" the $ 
> applicatio gration 


Gr aduation. 
Registrar 


final year. 


{pplication for 


the 


term 01 the senior от 


Тһе George W ashington Unit ersit? И 
LATIONS 


the following fee 
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FEES AND FIN - REG 
5 D FI ANCIAL REGI have 


of Trustees, 


By authorization of the Board 
been adopted: 
Turrion Fees 


For each credit hour 


ApprrioNAL Course FEES 
In certain cours à 


manner. Break 


GRADUATION ; Mec s 
Fee ror Віхрімс MAST! Lui = нае 10 
1 INDIN \ к 1 е ЕКТАТ 
Fee FOR PRINTING AND FILING >I MMARY OF DocTORAL Dıss 0 
Special Fees n-re ndable 
nd к: по! egit 5 
Ж. 
19 
0 
yo 
ne M 
224... cac @ 
xamination. « ««*:**^ id sanding 4? FY d 
- "рев үс” 00 
) tudents in y DY t 29 
fee, charged 22 col th laborate 7 . 1% 
vho i heck it O da fir 
ctor Sey sf fe ord after de 1% 
ed for €i ript ol 797” follo“ 
( 0 
sots 
ent ° cript 
жў ег Lá leg сас! student, 205 t 
Registration 10 the University entitles * i ertified r nt opie” 
- m three 5 ¡me ig 
issuance OF к Empl ym", , de 


University privileges: (1) the و‎ 
„rvices 
tesired; (2) the servic® as 007, co 
; есері * 
except i ей ри 


record, if and when d м 
library 196 


(3) the use о! University er ; “© 4 
$ admissio! , ity e 
nated; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) adn - U ger (8) p 
' Б -ription t > tes; gut 
unless otherwise spe ified; | 6) subscrif тегу ра cae А 
| i „) admission to l niver е General f yo 
the student newspaper; (7) =. ibed in panc? 7 


ical attention and hospital servi 4 
wit 


These privileges, however, 


16 т, (C , : 2 
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3 
00 
А ч - А е 
In no case will a refund be made of the first third of the е pe 
charges unless tl i ей sE 
| "NS. less the registration is in advance and the cout? ] fe of § 
bet . » regul "eoi : 1 
efore the regular registration day. In this case à wit thdr sw e redo? 
ase will tuition 


1 


is charged and tuition fees refunded. In no € 


upon classes. 


of nonattendance :on € 
istration 
hich a reg" her ter 


Dan Ч 1: 1 
l Payment applies oniy to the term for w 
„А and inn 1 
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THE EFFECT OF DIET UPON THE CONCENTRATION OF 
AMYLASE IN THE URINE AND TISSUES OF ANIMALS 


by BENJAMIN WILLIAMS SMITH * 


The enzyme amylase, or diastase, which hydrolyzes starch, glycogen, 


and some dextrins, has been recognized tor more than 1 century. The 


| Snzyme is very wide y distributed in both plants and animals. Two 
orms are recognized, a-amylase and B-amylase. a-amylase attacks the 
Polysaccharid le molecule at random, hydrolyzing a-glucosidic li res 
| ind breaking the polysaccharide down ti dext 


Molecular 


weight, thereby liquefying the starch and 


P 
9 form color with iodine. An over! 
of 


| maltose and a 
Molecule 


? 
“Ose 


EF ; 1 
ittie glucose. p-amylase attacks 


l.l 1 | La hvdrolvain ff mal 
only at the non-reducing end of the chain, hydrolyzir g off mal 


units, one at a time. Lique 


is formed. The principal final product of both enzymes is malt 
| 2 form in the case of a-amylase, and the D for 
| doth enzymes, however, attack only a-1-4 о ucosidic 
ent Study 


| the 1 


ox. > ; ) 
Is limited to only a small section of the ent 


amylase of the animal body 


й the period of more than a hundred years sir 


156 Ww 5 
mered in the animal body much progress has been made in its study 
by enzyme has been demonstrated in nearly all tissues and fluids of 
Че body and in all cases found to be the a-form. 
trom the 


pancreas and saliva, and the kinetics 


A y 
t ug ghly 


In spite of this progress 


le blood is still subject to dispute and the function, if any, of the blood 


nd ti ; 1 вт 1 
ISsue amylases, other than that of the pancreas and salivary glar 


` know n. 


gg “merous methods have been proposed for the quantitative estimation 
f 


blogg y Las. Some have been quite satisfactory for tissues, others for 
d Or urine, and some, over a period of ti have been found to be 

of factory. None have proven to be entirely satisfa tory for study 
| © enzyme in all tissues or fluids of the body. 

Ete present research an amyloclasti ee been developed 
à le determination of a-amvlase in whole blood, serum, urine, and 

Түн This method is based upon the blue color formed by the rea tion 

afte arch with iodine which is measured photometrically before and 


n Incubation of soluble starch with material containing the enzyme. 
e . . . М . . 

i crease in blue color obtained after the incubation is a measure 

the ; "T 4 
amylase concentration. The normal human serum amylase under 


Ph D $ 194 


ы Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S, 1947, The George Washington Univers ty; 
1 


"erred February 22, 1951 


4 The George Washington University 


fasting conditions was found to be 62.2 units per 100 cc with a standard 


deviation of +22.9 units, and in the non-fasted state 74.3 units with 4 
standard deviation of +20.6 units. The urinary amylase excretion 9! 
192 normal human subjects on mixed diets was found to be 3095 units 
per 24 hours with a standard deviation of +1024 units. 


'This method has been applied to the study of the effect of diet 00 
the amylase concentration in urine, blood, and certain animal tissues 


Тһе oral administration of 100 grams of glucose to normal fasting 


human subjects was found to cause a significant decrease in the serum 


This change was not due to 
yrinary 


jd not 


amylase throughout a three hour period. 
a loss of amylase in the urine since there was no increase in the y 


output of amylase after glucose ingestion. The serum lipase ¢ 

show a significant variation in these experiments. The blood sug? 
x қ wae / .» was 

values obtained after glucose administration showed that glucose W 


: 127 ation 
absorbed at an apparently normal rate. An increased rate of utilizati 
the 


of glucose was therefore present which served as a stimulus (0 y 
tha 


changes that occurred. The results of these experiments indicate 
the amylase of the body tissues may have an important function 
carbohydrate metabolism. 
4” i 3 қ : n 
Using the urinary amylase concentration obtained on mixed diets 


м 3 ай 
a base level, the following changes were observed in 192 normal hum 


7 > ; . ы ЕТІЛ 
subjects after ingestion of 1 of O special diets for a period of 4 day , 
. , , ә ‚ай 
high carbohydrate and alkaline residue diets resulted c 
protein diets produced ý 
jn 


in a signif 
decrease in urinary amylase excretion; high 
significant increase in urinary amylase output; fasting 
significant increase in urinary amylase; and no change was obse 


resulted 


rved ? 
high fat and purine diets. 
^T. т А ; . . . .entr^ 
Гһе effect of various diets on the blood, urine, and tissue concent 


: : . . = jase 
tions of amylase in the rat was determined. No change in blood ату! 4 


ate 


was noted on any diet. The feeding of diets high in carbohydr 4 
rats previously adjusted to а high protein diet resulted in а marke 
decrease in urinary amylase excretion within 4 days which persiste. 
throughout the 20 day period of carbohydrate ingestion; the pancre^, 
amvlase increased rapidly to a peak at 10 days and decreased somew jı 
over the final 10 day period; the kidney and intestinal amylase increas , 
then decreased in the same general manner as that of the pane 
the liver and blood amylase did not follow the pattern of the pancre# 

amylase but appeared to be reciproc ally related to each other. 4 


'These results are interpreted to indicate that the enzyme a-amyl^, 
is in some way related to the metabolism of carbohydrate in the an nd 
body. The mechanism of the changes observed in blood, urine, 
tissue concentrations of amylase following the imposition of dietary ? 
balances cannot be explained on the basis of the data obtained. 


ТНЕ BALANCE OF PAYMENTS: A TOOL OF ECONOMIC 
ANALYSIS 


by DONALD GIBSON BADGER * 


Basic Concepts AND DEFINITIONS 
The balance of payments is one of the oldest tools of economic analvsis. 
8 origin can be traced back as far as the earliest period of mercantilist 
Mought in the latter part of the fourteenth century. 


It was originally 
4 very crude instrument 


‚ differing as widely from its modern counter- 
jart ac T T. Ж 
Part as the tools of a medieval craftsman differ from the precision tools 
0 : % 

{ today, Progress in the development of the balance of payments was 


Slow until World War I 


‚ but there has been a steady improvement both 
In 


methodology and in techniques during the last 30 years, especially 
during and after World War II. A notable landmark in this develop- 
Ment has been the publication by the International Monetary Fund of 
the Balance of Payments Manual} 
77%. 


Тһе 


| and the Balance of Payments Year- 


balance of payments is a system of accounting in which the 
Counting entity 1$ à country or region. Ihe transactions it records 


а 
Те not those of a 
0 


single person or institution, but those of the group 
Persons and institutions that is considered as being identified with 
iden country or region. The way in which the persons and institutions 
“fed with one country are distinguished from those identified with 
ther co 
attention 
y Xible bi 


Чеп, 


and . E А е . 
4 | Subsidiaries as residents of the country in which 


EA untry 1$ Бу means of the concept of "resident", By focusing 
on a person's "center of interest", the Manual has provided a 
it significant criterion for the identification of a countrv's resi 
In the case of institutions the Manual's decision to treat branches 
they are lo ated 
№ the ground that they are an integral part of the economy of that 
ntry 

ranch” 


Mould be 


is in harmony with this principle. The distinction between 


and “agency” is also significant, but it seems desirable that it 
expressed in economic rather than in legal or accounting terms. 
ty. ® transactions recorded in the balance of payments are those be 
Veen а А Á 

M residents and foreigners. 


e the 
чапца] 


In the application of this princi 
has singled out some borderline cases for special 


N comment. 
Wel * concern the inclusion of undistributed profits of subsidiaries as 


Mig as branches, the concept of an automatic donation when a person 
y 
қ 


ates, and the decision to adopt uniform f.o.b. valuation for mer 
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lereaf 


i hte 
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' 1950) 
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chandise transactions irrespective of the terms of the particular trans- 
- у е ; e 
action. In each case convincing reasons are given for the procedur 


adopted. Similarly, adequate justification is given for the deliberate 
inclusion of transactions between the private and official sectors, 1:6% 
between residents, in the case of transactions in gold and short-te® 


capital. 

Тһе account in the Manual of the deficiencies of an exchange record 
in comparison with a balance of payments is likely to create a misleading 
impression particularly in the case of merchandise transactions. Customs 
data are also subject to serious deficiencies and, provided the necessa!} 
supplementary data are available, there are strong grounds for pre 
ferring exchange control statistics to customs data as a basis for the 
merchandise item. In view, however, of the fact that the adjustments 
to the exchange control data are likely to be numerous, it is desir n 


that the figures used should be reconciled with the customs data. 


Тне RELATIONSHIP OF THE BALANCE ОЕ PAYMENTS TO SOCIAL 
ACCOUNTING 

. è t 
Parallel with the development in the balance of payments over recen 
income 
resulting in its extension into the broader field of social accounting’ 
assuming 
too ш 
heir bast 


years, there has been similar progress in the study of national 


Although these two concepts are closely related and are both 
increasing importance in the determination of economic policy, 
attention has so far been paid to the need for consistency in t 
concepts and definitions. "Тһе balance of payments is, in fact, from = 
point of view at least, an integral part of the social accounts. 

task of integrating the balance of payments into the social accounts an 
eliminating the inconsistencies between the two systems is therefore я 
important опе. 

'This question was by no means ignored in the compilation of the 
Manual. Provision was made for various adjustments to make m 
credit entries for goods and services refer only to exports, that is, sales 
to foreigners, and to make the debit entries refer only to imports, y 6 
is, purchases from foreigners. These adjustments include the corre’ 
tions for changes in stocks and for returned exports and imports. 77. 
over, the decision to show imports on ап f.o.b. rather than a c.i.f. 9%, 


: А қ р 
was based partly on a desire to avoid the necessity of showing ащ 
yess 


entries for freight and insurance on imports carried in domestic a 
he CA 


and thus overstating the credit and debit totals. In spite of t 


А А ^ А ө м . мс 
taken in applying this principle, there аге a number of items 1n M 
0 
е $ 


It seem 
nte! 
eti- 


changes are needed. The question as to whether entrepôt trad 
be recorded on a gross or a net basis is open to argument. 

desirable that the net basis should be used since the goods do not € 
the domestic economy, but this treatment involves a number of theor 
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Cal difficulties, 
“aims on а g 
debit totals. 


In the case of insurance, the inclusion of premiums and 
ross basis clearly involves overstatement of the credit and 
This overstatement may be avoided by regarding claims 
AS negative premiums. Correct timing also involves making allowance 
Or premiums received on account of unexpired risks and for claims 


Че but not yet paid. Further changes are desirable in the case of 
Pensions 


and tax payments which, to be consistent with social accounting, 
Should b 


e treated as donations rather than services. 

п the past there has been considerable confusion in social accounting 
*tween the concept of "production" and the concept of "income". This 
"Onfusion can be avoided by defining the concept of "production" in 
terms of the place where it occurs and the concept of “income” in terms 


9 . ты: o P. e e 
of the person to whom it accrues. This involves the definition of 


«ational product” in terms of the production occurring within the 


. Omestic territory" of the country, and the definition of "national 
income” 


t in terms of the income accruing to the “residents” of the coun- 
гу, 


Copeland's suggestion that a distinction should be drawn in the 
alance of payments between flows of distributive shares and flows of 
Roods and services is a corollary of this proposal since flows of dis- 
Wibutive shares are related to the concept of income, while flows of 
60045 and services are related to the concept of production. In addition 
? Investment income, the former category would include such items as 
Workers’ earnings, charter hire, royalties, etc., where the income accrues 
a, idents of countries other than the country where the production 
" e Another result of the proposal is that it is not only „оет 
tio ave consistency in the definition of — but also in the defini- 
of ^s domestic оу . There is a particular need for clarification 
and €se concepts їп relation to the treatment ot international carriers 
E employees of international agencies. 


in * separation of “product” aggregates from “income” aggregates 
Olves the recognition of two distinct concepts of national expenditure, 


* related to the disposition of the national product and the other to 
* expenditures of the national income. Analysis of the disposition of 
me rational product would be facilitated by the adoption of a new 
; Pt which may be described as "gross national turnover". In addi- 


lor 4 : , - 

in 1 to gross national product, this concept would include imports enter- 

tie the domestic economy and also disinvestment and negative consump- 
N to the extent necessary to show the disposition of the available 


Oy . а > : 
Y ОЁ goods and services in accordance with appropriate broad cate- 
Bories 


THE FINANCING OF INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS 
Sine : 4 қ , 
in ince the balance of payments is a double-entry system of accounting 


whi. ay E в h 
ich every credit is offset by a corresponding debit of equal magni- 
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tude, it is obvious that the statement as a whole must balance. ТЇ 
formal balance, however, has no economic significance. Various attempt’ 
have been made to distinguish between those elements in the balance 9 
payments which are part of the market supply and demand for foreig? 
exchange and those which merely fill a gap between supply and demand 
Whenever market supply exceeds market demand there is said to be а 
surplus and whenever market demand exceeds market supply there Y 
said to be a deficit. Some early mercantilist writers confined theif 
attention to the balance of "visible" trade but the significance of YY 
visible” items was soon recognized. The balance on current account 
thus emerged as a measure of surplus or deficit in the balance of рау" 
ments. By ignoring the possibility of capital movements, they identite 
the balance on current account with movements of specie. From the 
point of view, therefore, it was a matter of indifference whether the 
surplus or deficit was measured by the balance on current account = 
by gold flows. When the place of international capital movements we 
recognized, a distinction was drawn between “autonomous” and be 
duced" or “equilibrating” capital movements.  Equilibrating capi 
movements were conceived of as including movements in the forei£? 
exchange holdings of the monetary authorities and commercial banks 
together with private short-term capital movements induced by chang® 
in interest rates. The concept of surplus or deficit was then defined Y 
terms of gold flows plus equilibrating capital movements. 


With the abandonment of the classical gold standard and the virtual 
disappearance of “equilibrating” private capital movements, attention 
was focused on the official financing associated with movements in intel” 
national reserves. New types of official financing emerged with de 
widespread negotiation of payments and clearing agreements, intergoY” 
ernmental loans and grants such as the Anglo-American Loan, Export 
Import Bank loans, and ERP aid, and financing through internation? 
agencies such as UNRRA, the IMF, and the IBRD. In an attemp! 
to apply the concept of surplus and deficit in this situation, the sta 
of the International Monetary Fund has developed a new concep" 
“compensatory official financing”, which is defined as “the financing 
undertaken by the monetary authorities to provide exchange to cove! қ 
surplus or deficit in the rest of the balance of payments", A distincti? 
is drawn between official financing of this kind and "special official finan 


"ы . ч , 0 
ing” which refers to official transactions undertaken independently 


es 
( „үч с б ¡des 
the status of the balance of payments. The latter category incl ۴ 
. e А : ¿pare 
such items as amortization and other contractual repayments, ref 


tions payments, and the financing of specific projects. 


The concept of compensatory official financing has been criticized 
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Fritz Machlup* and these criticisms raise some extremely difficult 


“retical problems. The most serious of these problems is that the 
Supply and demand for foreign exchange are not truly independent and 
that they are affected by government decisions which, in turn, are 
fluenced by the over-all balance of payments position. This results 
Ща blurring of the distinction between compensatory and special official 
ancing, Thus even though a loan may be related 
"e decision to undertake it may h 
Pressure on the balance of 


to a specific project, 
ave been based on a desire to relieve 
А payments as a whole rather than on the 
“Sirability of the project per se. In all cases involving interdependence 
OF this kind, care should be taken to state clearly the underlying condi- 
tions implied by the classification which has been adopted. 


PROBLEMS ОЕ REGIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


The use of the balance of payments as a tool of economic analysis 
Inder Present world conditions requires that it supply information 
"garding a country’s transactions with particular countries or regions 
‘nd in particular currencies as well as its transactions with the rest 
Of the world as a whole. There are a number of important theoretical 
qı lems involved in such a classification. In the first place it is neces- 

Y to reconcile the social accounting 


and the financing points of view. 


E problem. arises in making a choice between a geographic and a 
*ncy classification. 

; F Tom the social accounting point of view, 
obviously of much more significance than a currency classification. 
discussing the relationship of the balance of payments to social 

Counting, emphasis has been placed on the desirability of defining the 

„согу of goods and services on a strictly territorial basis. It has 
en 


t Suggested that exports of goods and services should be confined 
0 


a geographic classification 


à Boods sold and services rendered to 
ation. t . 
Чопа] turnover of the country concerned and that im[ 


{ orts should be 
E. < : > 
Mined to goods sold and services rendered to residents out of the 
e g 

055 nat 


ional turnover of foreign countries. The logical extension of 
Principle is to subdivide exports and imports on 
al basis. 


foreigners out of the gross 


a similar terri- 
In this way the balance of payments, whe 


à n classified geo- 
y Phically, becomes the connecting link between the socia] accounting 
Yste 


Ms of the various countries. 
Whe 


З n attention is turned to the financing aspect, th 
‚ ation 


assumes greater significance. Under 


e currency classi- 
present conditions of 
rtible currencies, and of exchange arrangement 
€ between "hard" and 


onya : 


: : $52 
s which discrimi- 


"soft" currencies, it is necessary to know the 
М 


Sh, Fritz Machlup, 


tape “Three Concepts of the Balance of Payments 
е 


and the So-Called Dollar 
*conomic Journal, LX (March, 1950), 46-68. 
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{оп 19 
While 


d are "messes ; е int 
the currency classification assumes more significance from this po! 


strength or weakness of a country's balance of payments in relat 


each of the currencies in which its transactions are financed. 


of view, the geographic classification cannot be ignored. In studying , 
country's financing problems, it is necessary not only to have a currendo 
classification of its balance of payments but also a geographic classifica" 
tion to throw light on the underlying economic relations with particula 
countries or areas which have contributed to the development of the 
financing problems. 


^ ‚ : а В sec 
Faced with the necessity of choosing between a standard form bas 


primarily on a geographic classification and one based primarily on 


ы х . e » sing 
currency classification, the Fund showed sound judgment in choos! 
a classification of the former type. The currency classification 15 4 

. > А ‘Apani 
most relevance to short-term capital movements, and this significa 


А ө A a NE. chort” 
has been recognized by the instructions in the Manual requiring she y 
сиг 


> 2 22% +. then 
rency) rather than on а transferor-transferee basis. Provision 15 d ; 
` assi- 
class 


term capital movements to be classified on a creditor-debtor (1.6 


made to bridge the gap between the geographic and the currency 


fications by the introduction of an item for multilateral settlement? 
that is, settlements of transactions between two countries in the currend 
of a third. ; 

A further difference between the social accounting and the financing 
points of view concerns the type of geographic classification to be psi 
From the social accounting point of view, it is desirable that erant 
tions in goods and services should be classified on an origin-destinati? 
basis but, from the financing point of view, it is necessary to show t j^ 
on a gross purchase-sale basis. Тһе difficulty has been met in part ! 


basis by means of an adjustment item. Іп the case of 
only 
plie 
ices 


transactions abroad and other service transactions, however, 


purchase-sale basis is used. It is desirable that the principle ap 
егу 


А n 
. م‎ к- „tinati? 
account and that each item should be classified on an origin-desti ^. 


basis. The regional totals could then be converted to a gross pure 


Е . à Aus . 0107 
sale basis by means of an adjustment item. "This would involve repre 
15 85 


to trade statistics should be extended to the entire goods and 5 


ing entrepot trade on a net basis rather than on a gross bas 
scribed in the Manual. «al 

Тһе next question to be decided is whether compensatory об 
financing should be measured on a regional ог on a currency basis. 


answer to this question depends upon the nature of the situation 


When үй 


con” 


fronting the monetary authorities of the country concerned. 
currencies are convertible and the actual currency in which settl 
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5 made 15 а matter of indifterence, no particular significance attaches 
to any subdivision of compensatory official financing. 


If any subdivision 
IS to be 


made at all, it might as well be done on a regional basis. This 
$ classifying all multilateral settlements and movements in 
Tves as compensatory. When the currency in which settlement is 
is not a matter of indifference, compensatory official financing 
е measured on a currency basis. Multilateral settlements should 
len be treated as noncompensatory transactions. Shifts in reserves 
her than compensatory purposes (e.g., speculative movements) 
also be treated as noncompensatory. Under these circumstances, 
reserves may be regarded for practical Purposes as being on a 
АГ with the reserves of the hardest currency. 


p An even better solution 


W 
Ould be to regard gold as a separate currency and to allocate 
tr r 


gold 
Ansactions to a separate column. 


Another problem raised by the difi 
Ino . 2 к к , e 
ng and financing considerations is tl 


“viously, from a social accounting point of view, it is desirable to 


ering significance of social account- 


зе method of treating currency areas. 


Compile a balance of payments for h country or group of countries 
Within the currency area which it is desired to treat as an accounting 
у. From a financing point of view, however, when the central 
Authorities of à currency area undertake all the compensatory financing 
‘Or the area with the rest of the world, and when either a single cur- 
tency is used both internally and externally or separate interna] cur- 
Tencies are tied directly and automatically to the principal currency, the 
сере of compensatory official financing as a guide to exchange prob- 
ms 


ы is relevant only for the area as a whole. The problem can be 
E by showing first the noncompensatory transactions of the metro- 
olitan area and then the noncompensatory transactions of the rest of 


ency area. Compensatory official financing could then be shown 
0 
T the area as a whole. 


the Curr 


7 ... М n М 
h W hen the monetary authorities of different parts of the currency area 
ау > : 3 
E а certain amount of independence and undertake compensatory 
inann: 4 : : ; 
"ancing on their own account, neither the balance of payments of the 


“entr 


М al area alone nor that of the whole currency area tells the full 
огу 


* Both statements are needed to indicate the problems confronting 
monetary authorities of the central area. 
фо nine area, 

d be 
Ountries, 


In the special case of 
the transactions of the dependent overseas territories 
distinguished from those of the independent sterling area 
The colonial currencies are linked directly and automatically 
and the movements in their sterling balances cannot there- 
regarded as indicating pressure on sterling. The monetary 
s of the independent sterling area countries, however, under- 
pensatory financing on their own responsibility and the move- 


"hts in their sterling balances are therefore compensatory. The bal- 
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ance of payments of the sterling area as a whole should show compe” 
satory financing by the independent sterling area countries separate from 
that undertaken by the British authorities. 


EQUILIBRIUM IN THE BALANCE ОЕ PAYMENTS 


Up to this point in the discussion, consideration of the financing of 
international transactions, from both the global and the regional points 
of view, has been confined to the short-period aspect. Attention has 
been focused on the conditions in the foreign exchange market during 
the period under review. An attempt has been made to define the СО 
cept of surplus or deficit in such а way that it represents the ЕР 
between market supply and market demand. This is essentially a short 
run concept since transitory items of demand and supply carry as muc 
weight in the market as the more stable and recurrent items. The 
absence of a deficit іп the balance of payments is evidence of equilibriu® 
only in this transitory sense. In order to determine whether the balanc? 
of payments is in equilibrium in a more fundamental sense, it is neces 
sary to pay attention to the long-run elements in the situation. 

Discussion of the concept of equilibrium in the balance of payment? 
has generally been associated in recent economic literature with attempts 
to define the opposite concept of “fundamental disequilibrium”: 
review of this literature shows that a number of the differences © 
opinion on this subject are more apparent than real. Toa large exte? 
they appear to have arisen more from differences of opinion regarding 
the appropriate corrective policy than from differences in the diagnos! 
of disequilibrium. While there is a significant difference in emphas? 
between Triffin and Haberler, in actual practice their conclusions Р 
to whether or not fundamental disequilibrium exists are not likely to 
diverge greatly except in the event of a serious and prolonged depressio" 
Hansen gives a more limited definition than the other writers, but өр 
is clearly due to his desire to identify fundamental disequilibrium wit 
а situation arising from an inappropriate ехсһап; ge rate. A more rea" 
sonable procedure would be to define fundamental disequilibrium | 
broader terms and to consider the question of the appropriate correct 
policy separately. 


The most unsatisfactory aspect of the recent discussion of fundamenta 
disequilibrium is the failure to deal convincingly with the question 2$ 
what constitutes a serious and persistent deficit in the balance of P 
ments. It is, therefore, desirable to relate the concept of compens 


Kis ” to 
official financing to this problem. Ап attempt should first be made" 
r 


tion 


ау“ 
atory 


segregate the recurrent and non-recurre nt components in the cur 

balance of payments situation. Nurkse has taken a step in this aie j 
0 

by suggesting that disequilibrating short-term capital movements § 
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* excluded from the balance along with transfers of gold or foreign 
*xchange reserves and equilibrating capital movements. Kahn has taken 
4 further step by suggesting that only “acceptable” borrowing should 
* included.* While it is probably true that abnormal capital move- 
Ments are more important than other non-recurrent items, it is desirable 
Mat the need to eliminate any other non-recurrent items be recognized. 

The next task is to examine the underlying conditions under which 
"ese results were achieved, paying particular attention to such questions 
às the levels of employment at home and abroad; the levels of saving, 
IVestment, prices, and costs; the existence of exchange controls and 
Similar restrictions; the nature of fiscal and credit policies, etc. If the 
Tull effect of these conditions is not reflected in the current balance of 
Payments or has not been allowed for in eliminating the non-recurrent 
tems, allowance must be made for changes in the recurrent market 
alance that may be expected to result. Moreover, since the underlying 
“onditions are not static and equilibrium must be envisaged in terms of 
Certain future period, it is also necessary to allow for trends that 


ау be expected over that period. Among others, these should include 
trends in 


trade, 

Шр und 
“Quilibri 
Into the 
made re 
tions 
and by 


population, standards of living, technology, and the terms of 
Allowance must also be made for the extent to which the exist- 
erlying conditions are not considered consistent with long-run 
um. This point introduces a certain amount of indeterminacy 
concept, since it then becomes dependent on the assumptions 
garding the appropriate underlying conditions. Further compli- 
are introduced by the existence of “hard” and “soft” currencies 
the linking of different economies in currency areas. When the 
“PPropriate underlying conditions have been determined and allowance 
las been made for all the above factors, the balance of payments would 


: Considered in fundamental disequilibrium if the maintenance of the 
Tese 


in th 
tithe 


nt rate of exchange would result in a serious and persistent deficit 
* estimated recurrent market balance over the appropriate period, 
г for all currencies or for a particular group of "hard" currencies. 


ке concept of equilibrium in the balance of payments must be con- 
Ten. E not only from the point or view or an individual country or cur- 
» У area but also from the point of view of the world as a whole. 
Quilibrii 


Only wr 2 4 bes e 
У that each country taken in isolation be in equilibrium but also that 
lese j ! 


individual equilibria be mutually consistent. 


im in the world balance of payments situation requires not 


ary ` F. Kahn, “Тһе Dollar Shortage and Devaluation”, Economia Internazionale, ПІ (Feb- 


Sense” 1950), 90. He defines "acceptable" borrowing as borrowing “which is norma the 
vest it can be expected to continue for nsiderable time and that it is mat ib 
Deni ^nt in the borrowing country which directly or indirectly provides {ог interest pay- 
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CONCLUSION 


This study has been devoted to the task of making the balance of 
payments a more effective tool of economic analysis. In accordance 
with this purpose, it has been felt desirable to concentrate on the tas 
of making the balance of payments present facts in the most enlightening 
way. This task must be distinguished clearly from that of determining 
the appropriateness of the alternative corrective measures which mig? 
be taken in the light of these facts. It is beyond the scope of this stud) 
to deal with these policy questions. It is desirable, however, to indice 
the way in which the balance of payments may be used in assessing 06 
probable effectiveness of a contemplated corrective measure. By incor 
porating the proposed measure in the underlying conditions on whic 
the forecast of the recurrent market balance has been based, it is neces 
sary to estimate whether the measure will produce sufficient change in 
the deficit to eliminate the fundamental disequilibrium. It is unfor 
tunately extremely difficult to obtain a great deal of the economic dat 
needed to make this type of estimate. In diagnosing fundamental dis 
equilibrium, it is necessary only to consider the size of the gap betwee 
supply and demand. In considering the appropriateness of different cof 
rective policies, however, information is required about the elasticitie® 
of the supply and dem: Abd curves and the extent to which these СШ 
would be shifted by particular changes in the underlying condition 
One of Machlup’s criticisms of an ex post concept of surplus or дейс 


This is 


was that it does not give reliable information of this kind. t 
agains 


not a valid criticism of the concept itself, it is merely a warning 
attempts to use the concept for purposes for which it is not intende" 
All that can be claimed for the concept of surplus or deficit that 
been elaborated here is that it provides a measure of the gap betw* 
supply and demand under the conditions that prevailed during the perio 
under review. It is the task of the balance of payments to throw * 
much light as possible on the factors which have contributed t? di 
situation. To pass from this point to the diagnosis of fundament? 
disequilibrium requires detailed analysis of many other series of economy 
data. Even when this point has been reached, the hardest task 9 
remains—that of determining the most appropriate corrective mes 
The balance of payments can play a part, but a rather limited part, ! 
this task. б 
The balance of payments has proved itself a useful tool of analys" 
and it will become more useful as its methodology and techniques 
improved. It has not replaced, and can never be expected to ar 
the need for detailed analysis in other parts of the economy. Jude 
ments on economic policy need to be based on a comprehensive view 
the entire economic situation. 


STUDIES ON THE REVERSAL OF CHEMICALLY INDUCED 
INHIBITION OF BACTERIAL VIRUS GROWTH 
by ANNE ROSALEEN BOURKE * 


А number o 


f chemical compounds were previously tested for ability 
to inhibit 


T2r* bacteriophage as judged by prevention of lysis of the 
Ost organism, Escherichia coli B. The system in which lysis inhibition 
as obtained was one which offered minimal requirements for bacterial 

Multiplication. Synthesis of all metabolites 


was from simple sources of 
n ә 
Itrogen and carbon and essential salts. 


Drugs, prepared in the synthetic 
Wtrient medium, were tested in concentrations which permitted bacterial 


Browth, 

‚ А total of 180 compounds was tested for lysis inhibition, 27 of which 
1 IK: . . 

hibited lysis partially or completely. Attempts were made to deter- 


ine, where possible, at what stage of host infection or by what meta- 
ӨҢС pathways the virus activity was inhibited by these drugs. Elucida- 
Un of the modes of action of each of 23 inhibiting compounds has been 
tempted. 
Modes of action considered as possibilities in prevention: of lysis of 
Че bacterial host by its virus parasite were: (1) direct in vitro inactiva- 
n of virus particles by the drug, (2) prevention of adsorption of 
Virus to the-host, (3) rendering the host physiologically unsuitable for 
rus multiplication, (4) inhibition of metabolic or synthetic processes 
m host which are directed toward virus synthesis but which are 


h essential for host multiplication, or (5) prevention of rupture of 
e 


ost cell with simultaneous release of newly formed virus particles. 


‚ ! undertaking this study, the interest was centered upon determina- 
i и i 
9n of a point at which } 


я 1056 cell synthesis and virus synthesis differed. 
N Was realized that such a difference might be only a quantitative one. 
ы. а point of difference between опе host cell and 


] its virus parasite 
„е yield insight into fundamental metabolic processes of the virus- 
Ost 


; interrelationship. It is not suggested 

y опе host-virus complex are true for 
Wuses 

Rest; я М 

qi n5 for study of other complexes and the fundamental metabolic 

„ virus interactions in general. 


that relationships existing 
others, even closely related 
but that processes involved in one such complex may offer sug- 


Since, from a chemotherapeutic 
; adpoint, differences between host cell 
к ortance, the emphasis of the study of these lysis inhibiting drugs has 
ж largely directed toward elucidation of metabolic 
i Me drugs. It is postulated that, if a 


le to overcome inhibition by one of these drugs, then the drug 


and virus in metabolism are of 


processes inhibited 
naturally occurring substance 


1937, University of Maryland; 


M.S. 1949, The George Washington University; Ph D, 
AY 30, 1951. 
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probably exerts its inhibiting influence by interference with the func 
tioning of that compound, one closely related to it, or one preceding it n 
the synthetic process. 

Twenty-eight naturally occurring compounds were used in attempts 
to protect against the inhibition of virus activity produced by many o! 
these drugs. The same naturally occurring compounds were tested 10 
their ability to prevent bacteriostatic effect of relatively high conce?" 
trations of the same drugs. Tests were made to rule out, where pos" 
sible, inhibitory effect of drugs by means of direct in vitro inactivatio® 
of virus particles, prevention of rupture of the infected cell, mutatio? 
of the host cell to virus resistance under influence of the drug» = 


: uy : ng 0 
alteration of virus produced in the presence of low concentrations 


the drug to a form no longer active upon the specific host. 


d ^ . a 
Several drugs were found to prevent lysis by means other than met 4 
. . . е а ref 
bolic interference. Apple and citrus pectins and soluble starch 
ange” 


not viricidal in vitro, were not bacteriostatic in lysis inhibiting T * 
did not produce bacterial mutations, and permitted formation of VIA, 


virus particles. It is felt that these polysaccharides function a$ ly 
с star 


the 


inhibitors by preventing rupture of the bacterial wall and tha 
may provide a source of energy to the organism which results in 
presence in the culture of cells which are physiologically unsuitable 
support virus growth at the time of infection. Cyclohexane сар 
acid appears to be effective by virtue of an oily coating on pacten? 
cells when the drug is used in concentrations which inhibit lysis. [ahi 
tion by these compounds was not reversed by naturally occurring > 

Other substances whose inhibitory action was not reversed by ado 
tion of metabolites to the system were Janus green, propam! p^ 
6-methoxy-8-N-piperidylaminoquinoline, and mercurochrome. Ж 
green was destructive to some virus particles im vitro. InactiV 
particles did not recover viability upon removal of the drug but » 
particles remaining were fully able to function when the drug y 
removed by dialysis. Folic acid, which prevented bacteriostatic acti". 
of Janus green, did not prevent lysis inhibition of virus-infected y^ 
Mercurochrome produced bacteriostasis by virtue of interference Y to 
sulfhydryl groups in the host cell; however, this did not appe?" .c. 
be the mode of action in preventing bacteriophage activity. № $ ый 
damage could be attributed to propamidine of either host cell ог " 
particle. However, the range of concentrations between amount 0 
producing lysis inhibition and amount preventing bacterial growt > 


plish 


narrow. No distinction between the two effects could be esta , 
probar 
par" 


je 


stances. 


at^ 


2 
4. 


Virtually complete іл vitro inactivation of virus particles by 
and acriflavine in the absence of protective metabolites was аР 
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l'his inactivation was 
‘ince remoya] of the 
Virus yield was e 
Of nine of the lysis 
Pare 


permanent if exposure to drug was prolonged 
drug by dialysis did not restore activity. 
stimated in the presence of dilute solutions of each 
inhibitors. АП markedly reduced the yield as com- 
d with production of virus p 
18 is interpreted to indicate 
thesize 
Ment, 


articles by bacteria in drug-free medium. 
reduced ability of the organism to syn- 
virus constituents when traces of these drugs are in the environ- 
These drugs were o-chlorobenzaldehyde, o-carboxymethylmer- 
aptobenzoic acid, o-nitrobenzoic acid, phthalic acid, picramic acid, 
Әсіоһехапе caproic acid, x,y,z, trichloro-6-methox; 


Je Т . . . . . 
Methoxy-8-N -piperidylaminoquinoline, and 3, 3-cyclohexylpropyl-2, 4- 
Winolinediol. 


: It is possible that other lysis inhibiting drugs might show 
* similar decrease in virus yield when the host cell is infected in the 
Presence of very low concentrations of each drug. 

‘Tom an inspection of results obtained by reversal of 1 
naturally occurring compounds, two 
Merge which may be involved in synthe 


Ave been the ones inl 
hat 


80 th 


-aminoquinoline, 


ysis inhibition 
y primary metabolic pictures 
sis of virus substances and may 
übited by lysis-preventing drugs. It is suggested 
drugs shown to inhibit lysis 


of bacteria by bacteriophage may do 
Tough interfere 


nce with synthesis of tryptophane or through inter- 
“Тепсе with the functioning of riboflavin or niacin. It is also suggested 
“At such processes are required in greater abundance for virus syn- 
esis than for metabolism of uninfected cells. 

„ЭЧЬзгапсев who 


, se ability to prevent lysis can be overcome by addition 
‚ Тургорһапе to 


the environment are picramic acid, para-chlorophenyl- 
"N-dibutylamidine, phthalic acid, isonicotinic aci 
ICH 
Arboxymethyln 
Winoline 

din 4 


1, o-nitrobenzoic acid, 
1ercaptobenzoic acid, x,y,z, trichloro-6-methoxy-8-amino- 
9- (4-diethylamino-2-piperidylamino 
7% and quinacrine. 

Ptophane 


) -2,3-dimethoxy-6-nitroacri- 
Tyrosine was only slightly less effective than 
* in accomplishing the same reversals. 


Compounds whose lysis inhibition ability was antagonized by riboflavin 


An 

( E e : м " 
al Usually by niacin were in many cases subject to reversal by thiamin 
ЕЕ”, л = еге Шаа 26.2» aec 
ES Гһеу аге acriflavine, proflavine, quinacrine, the 6-nitroacridine, 
ME 


qu, o trichloro-6-methoxy-8-aminoquinoline, 3,3-cyclohexylpropyl-2,4- 
Unoline 


- diol, and isonicotinic acid. Inhibitions by I-nitroguanidine and 

by ni loro-phenyldibutylamidine were reversed by riboflavin but not 
„cin or thiamin. 

to, he inhibitory effect of quinacrine w 
Petitive 
Anne 


as shown to be antagonized in a 
manner by riboflavin and niacin but in 


a non-competitive 
r by thiamin. 

tha : 
of ther substances which appeared 


id "gs shown to inhibit bacte 


relatively frequently as antagonists 
rial virus activity were adenosine, adenylic 


lexose diphosphate, and glucose-1-phosphate. These were most 
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frequently encountered in antagonism of inhibition produced by acridine 
and quinolines. Inositol, choline, and cysteine and antagonisms are 
correlated with any particular group of inhibitors. 

There is slight but inconclusive evidence that inhibitors of bacte 
phage activity may be antagonized by naturally occurring substa 
which have a structural similarity to a portion of the molecule of 


not 


rio- 
nces 
the 


inhibitor. 


STUDIES OF THE METABOLISM OF ASCORBIC ACID, 
DEHYDROASCORBIC ACID, AND DIKETOGULONIC 
ACID IN THE GUINEA PIG 
by CHARLOTTE MOOAR DAMRON * 


Tissue levels of ascorbic acid and 
dehydroascorbic acid 
Pigs before and 
Buinea 


two of its oxidation products, 
and diketogulonic acid, have been studied in guinea 
after administration of these compounds. Full-grown 
investigation of changes in the amount 
^ h compound in the individual tissues, which included blood, liver, 
"ldney. 


қ pigs were used for the 
of ea 


muscle, adrenals, spleen, brain, and gastrointestinal tract. Com- 


Parisons were made of the tissue levels in control animals and in experi- 


Menta] 


animals receiving one of the test substances. Experiments were 
also 


carried out in which 
а 2 7 е 
nimal before and after the 
етт . 
р 'Mitting the animals to 


tissue samples were taken from the same 
administration of the test substances, thus 
serve as their own controls. Results by each 

Method of study were in close agreement. 
Weanling guinea pigs were employed in over-all 
t the three compounds. 
Of the three с 


Results о! 


studies of recoveries 
Data were thus obtained upon the metabolism 
:ompounds in the whole animal. 


these experiments show that ascorbic acid is more stable 


Чап either of the other two compounds when introduced into the guinea 
Em Almost two-thirds of the dose given can be recovered unchanged 
toh, P hour. Dehydroascorbic acid, however, is rapidly converted 
E ascorbic acid and diketogulonic acid, while diketogulonic acid is 

„St wholly excreted or destroyed within one hour after its injection. 
to E amount of dehydroascorbic acid which the guinea pig can reduce 
of мыс acid іп one hour was found to be ап average of 38 per cent 


E dose administered, when this dose was < milligrams per 100 grams 
Wd м eight. In vitro studies showed that tissues capa 
3 droascorbic acid 
asma 


of reducing 
include whole blood, liver, and kidneys, but not 
; muscle, lungs, or the adrenals. 
“Хас acid was regularly found to increase in the urine over a 24- 
E" Period after the injection of ascorbic acid. However, the amount 
Oxalate excreted could account for the degradation of only 6 to 12 
“T cent of the administered ascorbic acid. 
f dence presented in this dissertation indicates strongly that most 
шү}, ascorbic acid given is metabolized by a pathway which does not 
Уе its conversion to diketogulonic acid. 


1951, "^ 1940, Wellesley College; M.S. 1942, R 


RANDOM MATRICES 
by WALTER WILLIAM JACOBS * 


This paper deals with the general topic of matrices whose elements 
are random variables; in other words, it is concerned with the proba 
bility theory of matrix operations. : 

Incidental contributions to the topic have been made in connectio? 
with problems in mathematical statistics, particularly in multivariat 
analysis. The names of R. A. Fisher, H. Hotelling, P. L. Hsu, S 
Wilks, and J. Wishart are prominent among those who have emphasize 
matrix concepts in their work in this field. 

The developments in mathematical statistics which were of gre? 
significance for the probability theory of matrix operations, were y^ 


aee Meses - n 
derivations of the distributions of, first, the sample variances a! 
lat10 


test 


covariances by Wishart, and second, the sample canonical corre 
by R. A. Fisher. These correspond to the problems of determining © 
distributions, in the first case, of a random matrix multiplied DY ' 
transpose, and in the second case, of the characteristic roots of a ran y 
matrix. Pe 

А general theory of random matrices would have useful applicatio" 
to other fields. Тһе testing of hypotheses bound up with the rank | 9 
parameter matrix arises in certain problems іп econometrics and 
metrics. The probability theory of characteristic roots, and of 
teristic roots of the second kind, has applications in the theory of numer 
ical computations with matrices. (The characteristic roots of the secon 
kind of X are the positive square roots of the characteristic root 
X'X.) 

As early steps in a general theory of random matrices a number ? 
problems are studied. "These include the distribution of the characte", 
tic roots of a symmetric matrix, of the characteristic roots of the seco" 
kind in the non-symmetric case, and of the elements of the inverse 
a random matrix. 

'To obtain the distribution of the characteristic roots of a symmett 
matrix, use is made of the transformation 


(1) X=PDIP’ ҒА 
where DA=diag(A,ks...,An), the А, being the characteristic roots о! 1 
and P is orthogonal. Representing P by some appropriate set of п(п-1 фе 
parameters ua, the Jacobian of the transformation from the Xi; to 

À, and ua is found to be 

(2) Ј= А (А) :ls| , 
where A(A) is the alternant of the Ль, and |s| is a certain determi? 

п ил” 


* B.S. 1934, College of the City of New York; A.M. 1940, The George Washingto 
sity; Ph.D, conferred May 30, 1951. 
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Whose elements are functions of 


ua alone. Substituting from (1) in 
(X), the probability density function for the xı;, then multiplying by 


* absolute value of J and integrating out the ua yields the probability 
Ensity of the Д,. In particular, when D(X) is a function of the A, 
Alone, the exact form of the distribution of the A, is given. 

When X is non-symmetric, the characteristic roots of X are in general 
Complex: the proper analogue to the preceding result employs the char- 


teristic roots of the second kind. Here the transformation correspond- 
Ing to (1) is 


(3) 


Where the É, are the 
аге both orthogonal, 
Y Va. 'The Jacobi 
(4) 
with |; 


X—PD£Q' 
characteristic roots of the second kind, and P and Q 
P as before is represented by parameters ua, and 
an in this case turns out to be 
J—A(£) -)5|-|‹ 


| ; 
as above and |t| the determinant whose elements are the same 
Unctions of ya. 


Corresponding to the symmetric case, when D(X) is a 
Unction of the £, alone, the exact form of the distribution of the £, is 
Specified, 


"Or the transformation from the 


the elements of the inverse, the J 
Ymmetric 


t elements of a non-singular matrix 
0 


acobian has simple forms in both the 


D and non-symmetric case, and the forms of the distribution of 
(X^) are obtained for the two cases. 
E 


applications of these results are briefly considered. 


PHARMACOLOGICAL ACTIONS AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
DISPOSITION OF PODOPHYLLOTOXIN AND 
PICROPODOPHYLLIN 


by MARGARET СЕ‹ ВЕСТА KELLY * 


. {п 
ed compounds was stimulated 1 
a crystalline isola 
ue an 


Our interest in podophyllin and relat 
1947 by reports that podophyllin and podophyllotoxin, 
phyllin, produced severe damage to tumor tiss 
РісгородорһуШа, 
d to сам 


tion product of podo 
comparatively little damage to normal tissue. 
derivative and an isomer of podophyllotoxin, was reporte 
relatively little cytological damage to tumor cells, As no other instant 
was known in which only one of a pair of isomers produced severe inju 
to tumor tissue, a study of the pharmacology of podophyllotoxin an 
picropodophyllin was undertaken in the hope that any essential pharma” 
cologic differences could be correlated with the mechanism of tumor 
damaging action. 

Podophyllin, from which podophyllotoxin is isolated, is a crude F 
obtained from the roots and rhizome of the indigenous, North America® 
herbaceous perennial, Podophyllum peltatum Linnaeus (common names 
May apple; mandrake; Indian apple). The medicinal properties 0 h 
roots were known to the American Indians, who used the plant 0 
as a medicinal (chiefly as а cathartic and vermifuge) and as à po 
The early Colonists learned of the medicinal properties of the root py 
the Indians, and stories of the "new American drug" had spre? ki 
Europe by the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1881, Podwysso® 
fractionated the crude resin, podophyllin; he obtained, among ^» 
products, podophyllotoxin and picropodophyllin, and recognized P? 3 
phyllotoxin as a physiologically active compound. Although studies » 
been made in the past of the pharmacology of podophyllotoxin «zZ 
picropodophyllin, no extensive investigations have been reported in W ч 
two drugs were compared, 804 he 
ly to the effects produced on 


e resin 


¡son 


the pharmacological actions of the 
investigations have been limited chief 
gastrointestinal tract. of 
2 wt : | -ation 
1 ntil the report ot Kaplan їп 1942 that the topical applicatio jlin 
podophyllin in oil cured genital warts, the cytologic actions of podoP "jew 


or its isolation products were unknown, or аї least unre hy 
4 г : ph) 
possible action of podoP yt 


corded. 


vears later some interest was aroused in the 
tumor tissue by the report of King and Sullivan (1946 «o 


lin on 
topical application of podophyllin produced colchicine-like altera" 
in the normal epithelium. 1 
'The acute toxicity in mice of podophyllotoxin and of picropodoP ıs 
With all the routes tested, podophyllotoxiM 


was determined. 
195" 


* BS. 1941, MS. 1945, The George Washington University; Ph.D conferred Мау 3% 
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“Pproximately ten times 


p 


more toxic than picropodophyllin. In com- 
raring the pharmacologic: 


al properties of these compounds, therefore, 
IE Was assumed that such actions might be related to the relative toxici- 
ties, and the drugs were given at levels roughly proportional to the ratio 
9f the median lethal doses. 


A histolog 


ical study was made in mice bearing implants of Sarcoma 37 


f the effects of a large, single, intraperitoneal injection of podophyllo- 
E or picropodophyllin. No tissue damage was produced in a ten day 
0 . . . 

servation period except to duodenum, tumor tissue, and adrenal glands, 


"hd in these instances repair was well underway іп 48 hours. Chronic 
toxicity studies, however, revealed considerable damage to several tis- 
Sues from daily injections (oral and intraperitoneal) of low doses of 
«€ drugs. The liver showed fatty infiltration, foci of necrosis, scar 
tissue, giant cells, and hyperchromaticity. There was mitotic arrest 
IN the spleen, bizaare nuclei, and 


í necrosis of the germinal centers. The 
e 
Stes showed some 


necrosis with swelling of the epididymis and vas 
e қ ғұз . 3 
ferens, The kidneys had plugged 


non-functioning tubular and 
Fomerular 


overgrowth, necrosis and hemorrhage. The 
E Owed evidence of 
“pleted of 
Was no 
In the 


in, . л а 4 

" ' although the damage was usually a little less severe in the picropodo- 
yllin group. 

tellu] 


duodenum 
sloughing and necrosis. The adrenal glands were 
osmiophilic granules and filled with osmiophilic dust. There 
significant qualitative d 


ifference between the damage observed 
podophyllotoxin animals and in those treated with picropodophyl- 


The drugs were given as suspensions in aqueous methyl- 
Ose solution. Control animals, injected with methylcellulose solu- 
adre, also showed damage to the spleen, kidney, testis, intestine, and 

lal glands, although the animals appeared healthy. The degree of 
with t: was never comparable to that IRE in the animals treated 
tolo pue drugs, and it often differed in character. l nless the his- 
љура picture in a group treated with podophyllotoxin or picropodo- 
typ In showed a consi 
Pe of 


derably increased amount of damage or a different 
Д response to that found in the control group, no effect was 
ribe 

lbed to the drugs. 

E а " i ; 
in Mparative studies were made of the effects of the drugs on respira- 
' the cardiovascular system, the smooth muscle, blood coagulation, 


hematopoietic: system. Dogs, cats, rabbits, rats, mice, and 
in E. preparations of turtle heart and of rabbit intestine were used 
Cale ing these investigations. ‚No appreciable differences were re- 
› Ч їп the pharmacological actions of podophyllotoxin and picropodo- 
tes E Both drugs depressed the respiration and appeared to kill by 
Or o ну paralysis. Neither drug provoked any consistent, marked, 
lags *versible char 


i пре in blood pressure, smooth muscle, or bl 
On When 


ood coagu 


given as a single, intraperitoneal, or intravenous injection 
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i . себ 
thal dose; the only effects which were consistently produc 


were damage to tumor tissue, depletior 
moderate le 


of a non-le 
with moderate dosage 
osmiophilic granules of the adrenal cortex, and a 
and eosinopenia. At lethal doses, there was a drop in blood 


1 ot 
ucopeni? 
pressure 


в 24179 * 5 „ were 
which appeared to be secondary to а failing respiration, and there у É 
. . = ө 44. к . sc 
alterations in the irritability and rhythmic pattern of the smooth mu 
of the intestine. 2 246 
1 sing p 


Studies were made of the peripheral blood response in rats to a 
picropodophyllin. wi 
develope“ 
ytosi5» 
to 7? 
ession 


intraperitoneal injection of podophyllotoxin or 
low doses, a leukopenia lymphopenia, and an eosinopenia 
within one hour; this was followed by a leukocytosis, a lymphoc 
lowing 24 


and a polymorphonuclear leukocytosis within the fol 
n the dept 


hours. With high but non-lethal doses of podophyllotoxi 
of the leukocytes was more pronounced and persisted th 
hour observation period. These changes іп the blood picture as 
together with the histologic damage to the adrenal cortex which УН 
a constant finding with low or high doses of the drugs, suggested E 
possibility that podophyllotoxin and picropodophyllin mediated. ше, 
effects through the adrenal glands. To evaluate the contribution 

the adrenal glands to the response in rats to podophyll 
picropodophyllin, blood studies were made on adrenalectom 
These animals in which the mechanism of adrenal stress was i 


responded to injections of podophyllotoxin with a leukopenia, 
not develop 


Studies y 
the SP 
ats, 


a7 


roughout 
£ aken 


те, 


ant 


otoxin 
ats 


1126 Д 
mposs! i 
ап eosin?” 


penia, and а lymphopenia within one hour but did 
leukocytosis seen in 24 to 72 hours in the intact rats. 
made of the effects of podophyllotoxin on the bone marrow, 
weight to body weight ratios of intact and adrenalectomized Y 
also of the changes in the adrenal glands. The bone marrow 


groups of rats responded to injection of podophyllotoxin with a hy 26 
y ы . 55h 


recovery ІП /^ 


wer 
Jee" 


and some cellular aberrations, with evidence о! 
There was a marked decrease in the ratio of spleen to body W“ 
ase in adrenalectomized rats. : 


intact rats, and a smaller decre 
the germin 


examination showed necrosis and degeneration of 
of the spleens of intact and adrenalectomized anim 
in the reticulum fibers of the adrenal medulla of intact rats. m I 
Тһе lack of a chemical test of sufficient sensitivity OT specific о! 
detect small amounts of podophyllotoxin made difficult any xXx 
the distribution, fate, and excretion of the drug in the animal. 4 bry” 
method for podophyllotoxin, based on the lethality to the chick em”. 
was developed and applied to a study of the metabolism of Ро -— "m 
Тһе material for assay was obtained by ace 


d of pre 


nals, and an 


toxin in animal tissue. paro 
or chloroform extraction of animal tissue and the metho 
tion of these fractions is described. It was found that 


destruction of the drug during the first half hour was about t 
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© 


vivo and in vitro and that pretreating of the tissues, before adding 
Podophyllotoxin, with heat or acetone to inactivate the enzyme systems 
Prevented this loss of material. After the first 30 minutes, the rate of 
“struction im vivo proceeded at approximately twice the im vitro rate. 
79 evidence was obtained of preferential destruction or accumulation 


0 . ° о ? ; 
f the drug in liver, spleen, kidney, intestine, muscle, or blood serum. 


M little ог no podophyllotoxin was excreted by dogs or rats in a 
““oroform soluble form. The lethality to the chick embryo of the 


ffars: : 
"actions prepared by acetone extraction appeared to be closely related 
to the tumor-hemorrhaging properties of these materials, Approximately 


the <- t ө 
he same dose per gram of mouse which produced hemorrhage and 


Ytologic alterations in tumor implants was found, when given per egg, 
t 4 
9 be lethal to the chick embryo. 


THE HISTOPATHOLOGY OF NEPHRITIS OF THE роб 
by ANDREW W. MONLUX * 


A study of the pathologic anatomy of nephritis of the dog should beg!” 
) I { 1 


: ha 
Material for such 


with a survey of renal diseases in that species. | 
e 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
: i 4 4 g 

cause the Registry of Veterinary Pathology has selected tissues and Pf 
s : sles 

Institute files 
-t lesion 


survey was available at the 


tocols from many excellent cases and placed them in the 
Permission was obtained to examine 395 cases in which distinc 
were noted in the kidney, and 321 of these cases were selected after , 
careful review as most closely meeting the criteria of nephritis. 
made on the seventy-four other cases ' 
metabolio 
Inflam“ 
not 
en 


Further studies were not o 
renal disease because the lesions represented primary tubular, 
neoplastic, degenerative, or congenital diseases of the kidney. 
mations believed secondary to these noninflammatory diseases were 
discussed; neoplastic diseases, for example, were not included € 
though the concomitant inflammatory reaction was marked. 

Hematoxylin and eosin stained sections were examined on each сил 
and special stains were prepared when necessary for interpretation | 
those in whit 


was possible to divide the diseases into two main groups: ы 
. ‚hit 
those in whi 


the interstitial inflammation was primarily vasc ular, and 
it localized in the interstitial tissue. 

Fatal glomerulonephritis, such as would be associated with acute 
subacute glomerulonephritis, has not been recognized frequently in t 


mr . . . . , 0 
dog. 'That observation was substantiated in this study when only үзі 
glomer" 


and 


case of acute glomerulonephritis and five cases of subacute 


nephritis were noted. 
Two hundred and eighty-three cases were classified as in 7 
ad 21566256 
gnized 41564 » 


nephrit 
nd 


terstit!® 


nephritis. It was possible to group these cases as reco 
which have a characteristic interstitial nephritis, suppurative 
other nephritides in which definite scarring has not yet appea 
classical chronic interstitial nephritis. Since the origin of chron 
283 cases is not unde 


red, ® 
ic int* 
stitial nephritis as represented by 83 of these rst? 
it was attempted to evaluate the potentiality of the other 200 cases 
develop into chronic interstitial nephritis. ch 

Tissues from forty-one cases of leptospirosis were examined in y^ 
Leptospirae were demonstrable in silver stained sections of kidney: ^ 


> > 4 А hari 
renal lesions noted in twenty-two of these dogs were believed cha est 
teristic of an acute infection. However, the remaining cases | 


4» ь 279 : e ‚мге А 
classified as subacute leptospirosis, and the lesions in the kidney id 
not distinguishable from those seen in a group of thirty-eight dogs Vive 


52 ; x 4 si 
were sacrificed following the observation that their sera were ро? 


* D.V.M. 1942, M.S. 1047, Iowa State College; Ph.D. conferred May 30, 1951. 
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to the macroscopic agglutination test for leptospirosis. When these 


asymptomatic cases, described as outwardly normal, were considered as 


4 group rather than individually, it was possible to establish criteria 
tor : 


nineteen of them which would indicate that the lesions in the 


Idney represented a more chronic form of leptosy 


jrosis. These criteria 
Were the i 


presence of connective tissue collagen in the characteristic 


NOdular masses of subacute leptospirosis associated with shrinking of 
the infiltrations, regeneration and replacem of cortical tubules, and 
thickening ot segments of Bowman’s capsule and the glomerular capil- 
"ries, Further investigation revealed that four of the forty-one cases 


1 H . 1 
й which Leptospirae were demonstrable could b 


*Ptospirosis, Although it w: 
баз у 


е grouped as chroni 
1$ possible to demonstrate Leptospirae more 
in the kidney in acute leptospirosis, there were definite lesions in 
cases of leptospirosis which were characteristic and could be 
as a guide to instigate 


Most 
Used 


Philic organisms in routine examinations of tissue from suspected 
Nephritis in dogs. 


attempts to demonstrate typical argento- 


In acute leptospirosis, the diffuse focal periglomerular, perivascular, 
“nd intertubular infiltrations of mononuclear cells, which at times re- 
*embled lymphocytes, plasma cells, monocytes, or reticulo-endothelial 
n 8, and a few neutrophils, were perhaps the most noticeable changes. 

4 


$ infiltration was characteristically more prominent and extensive 


at ; " - Wwe 
the cortico-medullary junction although small infiltrates were present 


\ я eit 
fOughout the entire cortex in fatal or severe 


cases. Aggregates of 
lese 


cells were seldom seen in the inner medulla and pelvis. Degenera- 
N and atrophy of tubules in the cortex were noted and the changes 


Were Particularly marked in the proximal convoluted tubules. Many 
"Oximal convoluted tubules were so desquamated of epithelium, or 
“otic, that they could not be recognized, and in others a coarsely 
ml vacuolated cytoplasm and indistinct pyknotic or fragmented 
vit Were seen. Epithelial, granular, and hyaline casts were numerous 
tul in the tubules, which also contained a few calculi. Regenerating 


coiled 
Leptospirae with a characteristic hooked end were demon- 
"ated with the silver stains in the cortex. 
in Sn were seen in 
Solated tubule 


ar War epithelium was seen in only a few tubules. Tightly 
Sentophilic 

In the acute stages, they 
the interstitial tissues as well as in tangled masses 
sin the cortex. The kidneys appeared pale and slightly 


Sw 

Ollen ; : o ° - 
‚len їп the acute stages of the disease, A severe congestion of the 
ed е А ө К > 

^ чы contrasting with an ischemic cortex was characteristic, and 
all 


Petechiae were seen in the capsule and parenchyma. While 
айшы 
th Чопа] cases from the acute to the subacute stage could be found 
еу у 

У Were unusual. 


Subacute leptospirosis the presenting symptoms were usually a 
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: ч ' Lid Р vere 

result of uremia from a progressive nephritis. [he kidneys often We” 

е е > u is ‚Sons 

slightly atrophic and the capsule adherent. [he most striking lest i 

1 e ә ь * 4 and 
were large white or grayish nodular masses in the outer medulla y 

) a 


adjacent cortex which might extend as radial streaks throughout t 
, Mà 4 . А ы ЖО 
entire cortex. Since this cortico-medullary junction zone was exte 


° . . . . ( ost 
sively involved also in acute leptospirosis, the development ot the 


lesions Could be explained. The nodular masses were seen micro” 
scopically to be composed of infiltrating mononuclear cells and, in the 
more severe cases, a few polymorphonuclear leucocytes were includes 
Intact but degenerating tubules were scattered between the abunda” 
cellular exudate. In more chronic subacute leptospirosis pale cente? 
were noted in these masses. Plasma cells, histiocytes, cells that cou" 


. : . . „hrs: 
be isolated degenerating tubular epithelial cells, and cellular debr 

. . ' апо 
often represented by scattered nuclei, made up this central portion, @ 


h resemble 


were surrounded by smaller cells with large nuclei whic jes 
bul® 


lymphocytes. Collapsed, atrophic, regenerating, or disintegrating (009 
were seen only at the borders of this cellular reaction. The infiltration” 
in the subacute stage was often wedgeshaped with the apex юоуға т” 
the capsule, and frequently linear groups of cells extended from the 


larger masses into the outer cortex, 
0 


and 


Jiu? 


An interstitial nephritis was noted in most of the fifty-six cases 
filariasis. Focal infiltrations of mononuclear cells in the medulla 
adjacent cortex and particularly in the stroma beneath the epithe я 
of the pelvis were noted. It was known that forty-nine of these 89, 
were from the Filariasis Control Program at Front Royal, Virginia = 
had negative agglutination titers for leptospirosis a few months pri? 
descr! " 
{ wit 
jieele 


to their death; this data and the presence of the lesions just 
would indicate that filariasis in this study was not being сопѓиѕес 
leptospirosis. However, it was similar to leptospirosis in that 
scarring was seen in association with the lesions and that it was di ic 
cult to imagine many of the cases of either disease progressing to chrom 
interstitial nephritis. 1 

А concept was proposed that chronic interstitia nephritis was 2 
ceded by a severe focal inflammation. The only large group of ni 

to 


4 
nchy?? 
pst 


which seemed capable of progressing in a few weeks or months 
advanced stage characterized by scarring and replacement of pare 
were the thirty-four cases of focal suppurative nephritis. When t 

par? 
, 0 
i ۴ à ме on 
conclusively the hematogenous infections and those originating the 


cases of suppurative nephritis were studied, it was impossible to 56 


ascending pyelonephritis. In focal suppurative nephritis, in which 7. 


infection apparently did not ascend the urinary tract, the lesions "e 


often extensive and polymorphonuclear leucocytes were present 10 
histo 


log" 


tubules. On the basis of history, autopsy findings, and the 
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Changes it was postulated that at least six of the suppurative nephritides 
Were initiated by ascending infections. Тһе inflammation involved 
Че pelvis in at least thirty-one of the thirty-four cases so they could be 
*rouped equally well as pyelonephritis. 


„All of these thirty-four dogs were acutely ill. The severity of their 


i > - s 4 ; ; 

Iness resulted in a request for euthanasia of sixteen of these animals. 
nephrectomy was performed on one patient on which there is only 
Surgica] specimen. Symptoms compatible with uremia were described 


fourteen of the dogs. Мозг of the kidneys were described as 


Sw А 
vollen with adherent capsules. 


Occasionally, in the same animal, one 
PAG ‘ : 
“ney was slightly contracted and 


the other enlarged. Irregular yellow 
he surface of the capsule and, if they 
they could be either raised or depressed. On section, 
circumscribed, or nodular lesions were scattered throughout the 
Parenchyma. Pus was seen in the pelvis in some cases. It was not 
"usual for the abscesses to involve large segments of the cortex and 
Medulla While these partially encapsulated masses were sometimes 
and formed cavities, in some instances they resembled the lesions 
Subacute When the tissue was examined microscopically 
Кы он striking lesion was the widespread infiltration of polymorpho- 

*ar leucocytes. 


ог e 

Y greyish areas were seen under t 
Nera "% 
‚te superficial, 
Mear 


leptospirosis. 


| This exudate was slightly encapsulated or assumed 
Mear pattern which filled and distended the intertubular spaces. 
9nonuclear cells, 


Were - usually lymphocytes, plasma celis, and monocytes, 
аса at the borders of the lesions or intermixed with the poly- 
" nuclear cells in the linear infiltrations. There was damage of 
With ^ апа glomeruli and evidence of the replacement o some of them 
бсо, connective tissue. It жеңе ар Teepe to see polymorphonuclear 
impli tes within tubules in the involved areas and this might er the 
5 ation that many cases of terminal pyelonephritis could develop 
and А metastatic abscess. Often these tubules were collapsed or dilated 


filled with acidophilic homogeneous casts. Indentations of the 


of th п association with developing scars suggested the development 
ya, Contracted pitted kidney in sections in which the acute lesions 
th. Still present. Superficial infiltrations oc asionally spread through 
tup, PPS and invaded the perinephric tissues. The loss of medullary 


‚ 68 Was associated in part with an infiltration of finely granular 
Inophiltc material which resembled lymph. "There were usually only 
E" Polymorphonuclear leucocytes and histiocytes in these areas. Тһе 
fai "trophy and dilatation of the remaining medullary tubules was 


tly : - : 

by Y proportionate to the degree of medullary damage as evidenced 

’ the < 
loss of tubules. 


ео 


le 


уь 


In focal suppurative nephritis the parenchyma 
Wa. ‚en the lesions usu 


ally was altered by secondary changes and this 
telpful in attempting to identify later stages of this disease. 


10 The George Washington Universit; E 


Warthin-Starry stains for Leptospirae were prepared on twenty-tw? 
of the thirty-four cases, but argentophilic organisms were not demon” 
strated. ‘Tissues from ten kidneys were stained by the Brown ай 
Brenn method. In one, it was possible to differentiate Gram positive 
cocci arranged in long chains in the center of the abscess, and in an“ 
g polymorphonuclea® 


other, long Gram positive rods in tubules containin 
organs when 


leucocytes. In three cases, abscesses were found in other 

all the available tissues on each case were reviewed. 
Twenty-seven cases were classified as acute interstitial nephritis; thi 

group did not include those in which a definite correlation with ? 


. . ° о ү 
etiological agent could be made, or those which were characterized P 
А "г Є R nt 
suppuration. The nephritis was usually severe and associated W! 
д . : 2 . heit 
symptoms of an acute disease, or in some instances, with uremia. The 


was no definite scarring, replacement, or distortion of the parenchym^ 
Тһе number of cases could have been greatly increased if all the case 
of focal mild interstitial nephritis related to infectious diseases 
been included, but this association is so well established that it was " 


considered necessary to list them. In acute interstitial nephritis 
plasm 


hat 


tologic examination revealed many tiny foci of lymphocytes, 
cells, and mononuclear cells scattered in the inner cortex betwe 
tubules. Polymorphonuclear leucocytes might be present in this С 
exudate, but were not prominent. This infiltration was frequent 
extensive and occasionally involved most of the cortex and OUT 
medulla. A few investigators, in recent years, have attempted to sho" 
that acute non-suppurative nephritis progressed to a subacute stage 21. 
finally to classical chronic interstitial nephritis. This assumption 
not be substantiated in this study. The remarkable ability of the kidne 
to recover from interstitial nephritis was illustrated in the discussi. 
on subacute and chronic leptospirosis. Scarring in these cases he 
minimal. The interstitial nephritis represented by the reaction 0 
recov? А 
nize оп 


additi 


cou 
ү 


kidney to many generalized diseases should disappear with the ; 
of the patient. In the dog's kidney it was possible to recog 
suppurative, granulomatous, and certain parasitic diseases, 1n 
to leptospirosis and filariasis, which produced progressive 
warranted consideration in the development of chronic 
nephritis. 

In sixteen of the eighty-three cases of chronic interstitial n 
which f 
Howe 

yas 
there қ se 


ери 

ў 
A ^ 4 E + ца! 
in this study the extensive fibrosis and tubular change 5 


could be regarded as outstanding features were minimal. 
in the other sixty-seven cases of chronic interstitial nephritis 


A iei | 4 , ҚЫН 

severe nephritis. The kidneys with these more chronic lesions ight 
; T 
; al, 2 

anim di 


usually small, firm, and pale; and one kidney, in the same > 
п irreg 


be more contracted than the other. The surface was ofte 
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Or uniformly nodular and the nodules 


Peared granular. 
We 


could be so small that they ap- 
In some instances cysts directly | 
Te visible on- mac roscopic examination. The ki 


с : : Е > 
ЧЕ with resistance. On section the cortex was narrowed and the nor- 
ma] 


markings were completely or partially obliterated. The medulla 
Was reduced proportionately and tiny cystic spaces were noted usually 
i і ; 
1 the outer теди] 


la at the base of medullary pyramids. Often minute 
Or lin 
à 


ar Cysts were scattered through the cortex, but these were usually 
8 * 
Maller than those in the medulla. 


№... » 
F атпаПу fibrosed areas 


а 4 
“ted were noted оп 


oeneath the capsule 


Ineys were fibrous and 


adjacent to parenchyma which was little 

histologic examination of typical examples of 
tonic interstitial nephritis. The contraction of the kidney was re 
"ted to these depressed scars which were usually not superficial but 


e 
Xtended as irregular bands throughout the entire cortex and medulla. 
lé most striking and 


& noticeable changes were in the inner zone of the 
dull, In this area connective tissue and cellular infiltrates sur- 
0 А 

Unded extremely hy perplastic 


tubules, glandlike in appearance and 
Те А 
quently dilated. 


These dilated tubules often formed large cystic 
Paces and their lumina were filled with eosinophilic hyaline casts. The 
EC and hyperplastic tubules proje ted into cortex and outer 
Gulla as irregular branching extensions in areas bordering on the 
Ones of fibrosis. Other dilated tubules with thin atrophic flattened 
ет were intermixed with the hyperplastic tubules and were 
ally more numerous in the cortex. Р of the 
al parenchyma by connective tissue resulted in atropl 


Obliter ition of 


tubules and glomeruli. The Bow п 
" 
glomerulus 


er s often became distended with a hom geneous or finely 
ar 5 . А T . ; 
tular material in the zone of fibrosis. As the disease progressed, 
Ore , : 1 1° ec 1 “1 
la ‚- and more cystic glomeruli were seen; the tuft of glomerular capil 
lar 


ie и | 
CS became progressively smaller and atrophic 


u as the capsule dilated 
hti $ а r > 

in l the plane of the section included only a cystic space. In a few 
ta مچ‎ к 4 , з 

br inces, definite abscesses were noted, but if the advanced esıons were 
Cse f " А . ` 

ing » the cases were grouped as chronic interstitial t ritis. The 
trate | | | Р 

m,, es Of mononuclear cells, wl ich often were predor intly of a 
Whoc, құз A x E " " 

Ner ус ty pe, varied in extent in ea H case but usuallv wer I 
Cat н osa с RER BR 

In t "Ie borders of the lesions. Lhe biood ve were nt 

the © contracted areas and their walls were noticeably thickened. In 

1. lines. , 4 

Oby) Near lesions in the cortex, the ех dative response T é Е 
lla р . Т П 1 

Ча, "d and intralobular vessels and the severe glomerulitis were ass 
“e k, : 3 1 1 

tra With thi kening and narrowing of the arterioles. In the ex- 

Фр Y small contracted kidney, a definite fibrotic band separated the 
Цеу | 

m. 4 I me Py wr. А 1 " 

tinye ‘nd medulla; it seemed to form in segments which | 

"Uu 


n ссаше con- 
5, 1 ж . 
Some of the ir regularly nodular kidneys had we ge-shaped 
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areas of fibrosis which suggested origin from a healed infarct. It P 
possible, too, that they could have originated from a slow narrowing 
of one of the larger renal arteries associated with interstitial nephritis 
or unrecognized vascular disease. ; 

Тһе inference has been made in the literature that chronic interstitial 
nephritis represented a group of lesions found in older dogs and 10 
practically all dogs over eight years of age. These assumptions COU 
not be substantiated in this study. Many kidneys of older animals were 
not scarred, even when those afflicted by diseases other than nephrit? 
were included for consideration. In this study chronic interstitial nep 
tis was seen more commonly in dogs over three years of age. 

'The possibility was advanced that a group of benign cases 
glomerulitis, designated as sclerosing nephropathy, was related to inte" 
stitial nephritis. These lesions which have confused other investigate! 
were found in seventeen of the cases and, therefore, were of rathe 
frequent occurrence. In support of this contention glomerular lesio? 
were noted in some cases of interstitial nephritis in which the celluls* 
exudate was minimal. 


ТНЕ STABILITY OF DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN SULFATE 
by JEAN KELLY NIELSEN * 


Streptomy cin, tl 
9riseus, 
ts 


зе metabolic product of cert 
of the most important antibic 
antibacterial spectrum, 


ain strains of Streptomyces 
is one tics available to clinicians. 
and particularly its activity against various 
Sram-negative organisms and M ycobacterium tuberculosis, makes it a 
Valuable adjunct to penicillin, primarily active against the gram-positive 
STOup of bacteria. Like penicillin, more than one type of streptomycin 
also more than one type of salt is commercially available. An 
Important derivative, dihydrostreptomycin, is widely used and 
“uced chiefly as the sulfate salt. 


Jihy drostreptomycin differs 


exists . 
is pro- 


chemically from streptomycin only in the 
Addition of two hydrogen atoms to the al 

le hydrogenation increases the stability of the product over that of 
Streptomycin. The greater stability of 

Streptomycin and most of 
tanted 


dehyde group of streptomycin. 


lydrostreptomycin over that 
the other antibiotics in general 
а study of the amount and rate of d 
temperatures in an effort to determine 
“ше molecule, 


use war- 
ecomposition at a number of 
some of the physical properties 


E- he literature did not supply much information concerning the sta- 
Шу of 


solutions of streptomycin and dihydrostreptomycin at various 

е . ` 1 35. Lu T 
"peratures, especially those above 37° C. In addition, stability studies 
“ond - 


ucted in our laboratories on 


solutions of batches of dihydrostrepto- 
Nye: J - à ы 

„cin sulfate from varıous manufacturers indicated that erences 
4 ‘Sted in material from different companies as well as in m from 
le 


‘ame company. In view of this a com 
an 


N 


prehensive study was devised 


of attempt to obtain information concerning the amount and rate 
Y . . . . М L . 1 

% deterioration occurring in batches of dihyc rostreptomycin sulfate 
Ore E 


с а In solution at seven temperatures, 1.е., 


room tempera (25?-34* 
E E 50°, 60°, 79" 8о and 100 С. Representative batches of 
4. "lt were supplied by five of the basic manufacturers, which were 

49làted as companies A, B, C, D, and Е. 

m effect of the different temperatures on the potency of dihydro- 
Че ycin sulfate solutions was marked. When the solutions. were 
Mong at room temperature (25 34 ( .), there was no change ın ten 
» 18 in the poten y ot any of the fifteen solutions studied, but at 
tia) » Quite definite losses lid ос ит. Although soli tions of the mate- 


thn, Тот companies A and В did not 
loge г 


show loss at 
bro, from company 


at this temperature, 
C showed loss after the ninth month and those 


Tr ` . ` 
tee Companies D and E showed loss at 


ң at the seventh and sixth month 
i “tively. In the case of the solutions of the salt from company Æ, 
"Bs 


1939, A.M 1943, The George Wash ng 


ton University; Ph.D 


(33) 


conferred May зо, 1061 


34 The George Washington University 


the potency fell to an average of 60 per cent at the end of ten months 


This general picture, in which solutions of the drug from company 


were the most stable, followed by decreasing stability of solutions 0 
ler, was consistent 


the drugs from companies B, C, D, and Ё in that ord 

at each of the higher temperatures. Variation in stability occurred also 
among solutions of different lots of the salt from the same company 
but in general they followed a fairly consistent pattern. As the te" 
100° C., potency loss occuff® 


perature was increased from 50° С. to 
of only 


in an increasingly shorter time until, at 100° C., it was a matter 
a few hours. 


The loss of potency of solutions of dihydrostreptomycin sulfate 
tration. The chemic? 


was 


correlated with an increase in hydrogen ion concen 
nature of dihydrostreptomycin is such that hydrol 
increase in the hydrogen ion concentration and a resul 
рН. Тһе speed of the reaction, increasing as the temperature 
acidity increases, indicates that deterioration of the salt is speeded y 
which are probably a variety 9 
portio” 
creas? 
nbu” 


ysis results in # 
ysis E 
ting decrease , 
an 


the end products of decomposition, 
organic acids resulting from the breakdown of the disaccharide 
of the molecule. "Тһе use of various buffers at 100 C. delayed ir 
in acidity and thereby increased the stability of buffered over ! 
fered solutions. р 
and acidity, color changes occuf » 


In addition to changes in potency 
) І pm 
at various temperatuf : 


solutions of dihydrostreptomycin sulfate held 


Under the influence of temperature, various breakdown 
These products 


products of f 


carbohydrate moiety are released in the solution. » 
; : „ndi 
highly colored, ranging from a pale straw to a red-brown, dependi 
on the products and the degree of decomposition. Since it has b 

mo 


shown that solutions of dihydrostreptomycin sulfate decompose 
rapidly as the temperature of storage increases, one would expec 

more marked and rapid color change as the temperature of stor? 
increased. This was found to be true for all the solutions, altho. 
the color changes in those of the salt from company A were much ^ 
pronounced and occurred at а much slower rate than the change? 

the other solutions. There were no color changes in any 
tions held at room temperature, but at 37^ C., a change to straw e ү 


4 y A r ratt 
occurred in some solutions in four months. At the higher tempe ra 


the colors progressively darkened to red-brown. И 

Тһе appearance of a precipitate was the final effect noted as 4 po 
of storage of solutions of dihydrostreptomycin sulfate at various и 
peratures. The character of the dihydrostreptomycin sulfate mole y 
is such that deterioration of any marked degree may result in clea gi 
of the glucosidic linkage, accompanied by a release of streptidine "m 


resu 


the carbohydrate portion, dihydrostreptobiosamine. The 
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Streptidine sulfate is highly insoluble and 
Precipitate. 
Чоп, 


appears as а finely divided 
The dihydrostreptobiosamine undergoes further degrada- 
| producing the color changes just described and under certain con- 
ditions may produce insoluble substances which also appear as a 
Precipitate. Since it has been shown that loss in potency, increase in 
Ydrogen ion concentration, and development of color in the 
Solutions are directly dependent, in most 
Of st 


of 


One 


stored 

instances, on the temperature 
rage, it follows that the same would apply to the rate and amount 
insoluble material developed. Such was found to be the case, with 
exception. No precipitate appeared in the solutions of dihydro 


Streptomycin sulfate trom company 4. In the other solutions, amounts 
appeared varying from slight to heavy, depending on the source of the 


Material, 


igth 


the temperature at which they were stored, and the 


0 е 

f time they were stored at any one temperature 
Precipitate 
ас 


In general, the 
formation paralleled the potency loss and the increase in 
lity. Variation in the appearance and amount of sediment was 
Ound among solutions of the salt from the same company and among 


$0 - “т . 

lutions of the salt from different companies. 
, The consistent variations which have been noted find an explanation 
In the 


presence of various impurities in different batches of dihydr: 
Streptomycin. 
and the 
been wel] 
dtostreptor 
“emica] 
teptomy 


ese 


Dihydrostreptomycin itself is a distinct chemical entity 
chemical composition as well as the molecular structure has 
i 


established. Consequently, the chemically pure salts of dihy- 


nycin, regardless of their source, should reveal the same 


and physical characteristics. However. amorphous 


4 mat ا‎ , i 
cin sulfate, as commercially available, is not a pure substan 


4 ѕиоѕга 


è 1 е қ 1 
Statements are borne out by analysis of the data. By ass ming 


th j 8 Ы өй ‘ 
at the inactivation of dihydrostreptomycin sulfate follows a mono- 
Mole 


Cular type of curve, it was found that the apparent reaction rates 


0 .n " mm ey 
г the different lots of the salt varied considerably, but the 


۷ alues 
Ad little 


tion real significance. Calculation of the mol r energies of activa 
9, however, showed that they were fairly uniform from lot to lot 
that averaged approximately 28,000 calories per mole. This indicates 
Stan, 4$ just stated, dihydrostreptomy їп 15 a — entity with con 
the 3 Properties and that the variations noted are due to impurities in 
б amorphous salt. 
` presence of extraneous material is explained by the fact that 
min B fermentation, Streptomyces griseus produces ne (vıta- 
Certa; з 1$ an example) other than streptomycin, and it is probable that 
broth ^ Of these, as well as complex substances from the fermentation 


D > Pass through the extraction and pu 
ће; 


Substances аге carried over into the dihydro in during 


the 1. | 
Ydrogenation process and appear as impurities їп the # 


— 


The George Washington 
a practical standpoint to produce suc- 
identical in characte! 


insofar as the impurities are concerned, may wel 
he chemical and physical nature ot the salt. Thus 

A, which on the average 
that from the other companies, exerted a definite 


impurities in the products trom companie? 


B. C, and D also increased their stability over that of company Е, but 


j, 
Es پر‎ also 
to a lesser degree than that of company 4. Their influence was als 
the datê 


reflected in the other changes which have been 
Results of the analysis of the data allow one 
For example, for a 


It is impossible from 
lots of dihydrostreptomycin which are 
and the impurities 


produc t 


cessiv е 


exert an influence on t 
the impurities in the product from company 


was less pure than 
stabilizing effect. The 


set forth in 
to predict certain time 
temperature relationships. 10° change in temper? 
is approximately a three-fold change in the time require’ 
for a 20° change in temperatuf® 
for ? 


estab” 


ture there 
for a given change in potency, and 
there is approximately a ten-fold change in the time required 
given change in potency. If, therefore, a certain potency loss is 


б «4 
lished at any опе temperature, appl ows * 


‘cation of the relationship all 


nb - - “ 
prediction of the time required for the same potency loss to occur 
a different temperature. 

the 


in solution and in 
resistant pus 
teste" 
while 


Comparison of dihvdrostreptomycin sulfate 
state make it evident that the dry powder is very 


dry 
At 100? C., the highest temperature 


increases in temperature. 


lost no potency and showed only slight color changes, 
| Е 


the powder 
the solutions completely decomposed. 
As a result of the investigational data set forth it may be 
be noted, temperature and time ? 

of dihydf? 
0 


stated 


that, although variable effects may 
the following definite changes in solutions 
with an increase f 
ease 


storage induce 
streptomycin sulfate: (1) an increase in acidity 
an increased loss of potency with an incr 
y ouf 
and am 


pihydf^ 
and ks 
y ther? 
ў hant? 
duri 


temperature; (2) 1 
and (3) a definite and decided change in color 
increase in temperature. 


hysico-chemical properties 


temperature, 
of particulate material with an 
streptomycin sulfate has constant р 
result of these properties aqueous solutions are comparativel 
stable at temperatures up to 37 C. The above mentioned С 
occurring after prolonged storage at these temperatures ОГ “ 
safe storage period. The ч 


storage at higher temperatures limit the 
antioxidants 


stabilizing substances such as buffers and 
storage period and retard color changes. 


of certain 
prolong the safe 


THE TOXICITY, MECHANISM OF ACTION, AND 
METABOLISM OF HYDR( QUINONE 
| 


by GEOFFREY DEAN LEROY WOODARD * 


Гһе simple chemical compound, hydroquinone, or paradihydroxyben- 
“епе | ane” Y à hich i ww Бақа E уд 

‚ "as many industria] uses, some of which involve an appreciable 
tuman 


tions, | 
Ples it 


exposure. Its uses in photographi developers, suntan prepara- 
aby oil, synthetic rubber, and fat antioxidants 


1 which the human exposure is 


lu "ШҮ. 
man exposure and in spite 


of its chemical sim] the 
“gical and toxicological behavior of hydroquinone has been inadequately 
Studied, In his review of the phenols publi in 1949, von Oettingen 
„45 reviewed the earlier literature 1 has indicated the 


inada ^ Ў 
làdequacy of the information avail: 


% hy | r . ч , " 
Ydroquinone in man and other animals, Object of the 

St 1 

к. therefore, has been to obtain fa edge of the q 

lVe : e : 

x ( Pharmacological action of this compound, of its ini an 

Site 


91 action, and of its metabolism lur ze through the body. 


Acute LD <o’s which relate the 


quantities of hydroquinone to its 


E action have been determined in a number of species of 1 
hese quantities expressed as milligrams of the chemical per 
) body weight of the animals are as follows: bv or administration, for 
- 302, mice 390, rabbits $40, guinea its 50, pigeons sí 
E dogs 200; by intravenous administration, for rats 115 in y 
Peritoneal injection, for rats 160. 
$ һе Poisoning by acute doses of hydroquinone runs a rapid cours: 
ч Oms арреаг soon after tl потам anion of the drug and include 
Badu ао, fine tremors of the muscles of d e neck progressing 
dean à y to voluntary muscles throughout the body, convulsions, and 
h ! by respiratory failure. If the dose is insufficient to cause death 


Animal re 


ар covers within a few hours. In dogs and cats there also 
ч with large but sub-lethal doses, a swelling of the mucous mem 
the E the lips and eyes, an opacity of the cornea, and changes in 
tects ative numbers of the отара elements of the blood. hese latter 
Riven May persist for several days after the hydroquinone has been 


course of the poisoning syndrome foll 


Org] ` Because of the rapid 
"* admin; : 

al “Ministration, a number of 
ler 


wing 


factors were investigated that might 
Prodye, rate of absorption and consequently the quant les necessary to 
In ха ап LD 50. Гһе most profound influence on the oral LD x 
“Ver * Was found to be whether or not the animals ! id been fasted for 
Was А hours before administration of the chemical. If hydroquinone 


rats that had not been fasted. ar proximately twice as much 


939, The George Washington University: Р} 


38 The George Washington University 
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was needed to be lethal as was required for fasted rats. The concentra 
tion of the hydroquinone administered also has some influence on its 
toxicity depending upon whether or not the animals have been fasted 

The effect of various vehicles upon the 


prior to its administration. 
However, no difference? 


toxicity of hydroquinone was also investigated. 
per cent ethanol, 2 or 50 


were noted when the vehicles were 2 or 20 
per cent glycerol, water, or corn oil. 

As has already been noted, poisoning by hydroquinone runs à rapid 
course. Їп addition to indicating rapid absorption, this also sugges® 
A single oral 


asionall 


that rapid elimination and/or detoxication takes place. 


dose of 300 mg. per kg. produces poisoning symptoms and occ 


death in mice. However, if this dose is divided into 3 doses of 100 тё 
each given at two hour intervals, no symptoms of poisoning occur. 


ч p- 
the repeated doses are 200 mg. per kg., however, accumulation occur 


Therefore, it appears that the mouse is capable of destroying, detox 
ing, or eliminating hydroquinone at the rate of 50 to 100 mg. per kg 
per hour. In this same connection it might be pointed out that the 

one quarter of the lethal dose daily without show" 


chronic dogs received 
: Ru T lativ itv. Rats ci SIEH ‘no level 9 
ing signs of cumulative toxicity. ats can tolerate a feeding leve 
2 per cent of hydroquinone in the diet. This level corresponds (9 
М . G- А А e 
daily intake of about 1,000 mg. per kg. per day, which is over thf 
times the acute LD 50 dose. 
А . f 
A number of experiments have been carried out to determine whethe! 
or not the toxicity of hydroquinone can be explained on the basis of 1 


conversion to quinone since such a conversion of simple solutions 


hydroquinone exposed to air does take place. Quinone was found 


be more toxic in rats than hydroquinone, but exhibited entirely differe™ 
symptoms of poisoning. The acute LD 5o in rats orally is 125 mg ре! 
kg. and intravenously 25 mg. рег kg. Central nervous system depre 
sion rather than stimulation and delayed deaths are the outstand! 

features of quinone poisoning. Catechol, which also forms a quinom® 


ni» 1 ө a x y А re 
exhibits poisoning symptoms similar to hydroquinone and is slightly mo t 
ва 


toxic. However, resorcinol, which does not form a quinone, 
ns 


equally toxic with hydroquinone and also exhibits similar sig |, 
and 


poisoning. "Тһе phenylenediamines form quinone imines in a мау 

ogous to the dihydric phenols. "Their toxicity to rats and mice has als? 
been determined, and there is no parallelism between their relati" 
toxicity and that of the corresponding dihydric phenols. The compar” 
tive oral LD 50's in mg. рег kg. determined for the three апуб?" 
phenols and the three diaminobenzenes are as follows: catechol (ortho 
rats 145, mice 200; ortho phenylenediamine, rats 900, mice 1007 
resorcinol (meta), rats 330, mice 500; meta phenylenediamine, rats 37 
mice 160; hydroquinone (para), rats 302, mice 390; para phenylen® $ 
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Mine, rats 75, mice 180. The distributions of hydroquinone and quinone 


“tween oil and water have been determined. The low oil-water ratio 
‚OT hydroquinone is unfavorable for its penetration through cells and 
Into the central nervous system, whereas the reverse is true for quinone. 
The stimulating action of hydroquinone on the central nervous system 
‘ап be partially prevented by pentobarbital, and less so by phenobarbital. 

is stimulant action does not appear to be due to an interference with 
Ue choline esterase enzyme system, since dogs with depleted cellular 
ind plasma choline esterase were no more susceptible to hydroquinone 
than were normal dogs. Moreover, atropine does not prevent the de- 
velopment of hydroquinone poisoning symptoms in mice. Priscol, an 
Mrenerpic blocking agent, also was without effect on poisoning symp- 
toms in mice. BAL, a SH enzyme activator, does not prevent the 
development of poisoning symptoms. 

It has been observed that minor toxic symptoms following acute sub- 
lethal doses of hydroquinone such as food refusal in rats, lowered cell 
Counts, 


emesis, salivation, and irritation of the mucous membranes 
round 


the eyes in dogs disappear even though these same doses are 
“Peated daily. Experiments on both rats and dogs indicate that a 
lerance is developed to these minor toxic signs. This tolerance is lost 
In dogs after about four weeks freedom from the chemical, but soon 
“evelops again upon resumption of hydroquinone administration. 

Hydroquinone has been fed daily except Sunday to dogs at levels of 
25 to 50 mg. per kg. for 819 days except for a four week respite after 
3 days of feeding. Aside from the minor toxic symptoms that ap- 
eared initially, and again after the drug was resumed following the 
ur week respite, no symptoms of chronic Poisoning appeared with the 
¢ ception of an effect on weight in one dog. In this animal the weight 
“l below normal in the early days of the experiment but later returned 
termal even though drug administration was resumed after a short 
¿Pite. Growth on all other dogs was within normal limits. Except 
Or the initial period, blood counts taken periodically throughout the 
*Periment revealed no striking abnormalities. Gross examination of 
"Stes and 


on] organs of these dogs at the end of the experiment yielded 
niy е 


опе 
Us EL y. « ; : e 
3 indicating that red cell destruction in excess of normal had been 


king 


e 


normal findings. However, upon microscopic examination, some 


marrow hyperplasia and extra pigment in the spleen were seen, 
lace. This picture adds weight to the observation in subacute 
Place. us picture adds weight to the observation in subacute 
ре: r о 4 ; 

s P etiments in cats and guinea pigs, and early in the dogs, that the 


ET в 2 à 

t “tive numbers of the formed elements of the blood had been altered 
‹ 

Mm the normal. 

In 


qu; Order to study the excretion and probable distribution of hydro- 
Ino 


Пе, an analytical method has been developed which is relatively 
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specific and satisfactory for its determination in biological fluids. The 
method depends upon the fact that hydroquinone exhibits а strong 
absorption in the ultarviolet. A broad peak is found at 204 millimicron$ 
using methanol as the solvent. 'This peak is far enough removed from 
phenol and catechol absorption maxima to be usable. Absorption 4! 
320 millimicrons by hydroquinone is negligible so that where necessa! 
a two-color procedure can be utilized to correct for background intel” 
ference. Hydroquinone is extracted from the tissue or fluid with еей 
in a continuous extractor, the ether removed, and the residue taken 1? 
in a suitable quantity of methanol. Quantities as low as 0.005 mg. Рё 
ml. give sufficient absorption at 294 millimicrons to be determined wit 
ease. Recoveries of 0.5 to 2.0 mg. of hydroquinone added to samples 
of urine ranged from бо to 85 per cent. About 0.2 mg. was not reco 
ered in each case. қ 

Тһе distribution of hydroquinone between butanol and water at 25° 
was determined to be 5.6. This ratio is such as to make such a syste™ 
useful in separation of hydroquinone from interfering materials. 

By the use of the ultraviolet analytical method, the excretion of fret 
and combined hydroquinone in the urine of man receiving 3 mg. per kg: 
and of a dog receiving 50 mg. per kg. by mouth was determined. lo 


- А 4% se 
free hydroquinone was found in the case of man receiving a total dos 


of 200 mg. and only 2.2 mg. was found in the urine of the dog receiving 
a total of 640 mg. In man 19 mg. or about 10 per cent of the dose W^ 
excreted in a combined form. Іп the dog 183.2 mg. or about 30 ре 
cent of the dose was excreted in a combined form. The fate of = 
remainder of the hydroquinone is unknown. Presumably, the ring ! 
broken and the residue is then completely metabolized. 

Qualitative tests of fractional samples of human and dog urine indi 
cate that hydroquinone is excreted in part as the ethereal sulfate and i! 
part as the glucuronide. In both cases, tests were given for the mom” 
conjugated products although diconjugated products may have bec? 
present. 

Since the suggestion had been made that cocaine interferes with cof 
jugation in the liver, both mice and dogs were treated simultaneous” 
with large doses of cocaine and hydroquinone. However, no alterati 
in the expected course of hydroquinone poisoning were observed. 

Consideration has been given based upon the present study оре 
with the data published in the literature with respect to the safety 
the various uses of hydroquinone for man. 


А STUDY OF THE TROPICAL AMERICAN BLACK MILDEWS 
Бу RAFAEL A. TORO * 


The results obtained from the studies herewith depicted have con- 
vinced us that in determining relationships among the fungi their mode 
existence is as important as their morphological characteristics. 
Гһеге are apparently three biologically distinguishable groups of super 
‘lal fungi, each including forms which can be recognized by their 
Morphologic: al features. These three groups are as follows: 


1. Those directly parasitic on leaves.—Here belong t 


Wi . ye . 
Ith hyaline mycelium and Olidium-lik« 
With no 


the Erysiphaceae 


the Parodiellinaceae, 


con 


external mycelium but with superfic 


( 4 : , : 5р" 
| Mopodi ia; the Meliolaceae, with extensive colored mycelium, epidermal 


Austoria arising from underneath the hypopodia, and lacking a conidial 
Маса. 2 1: Ж 1: 23 
tage; the tribe Parodiopsideae of the Paro liopsid: 


ascocarps arising from 


iceae, with abundant 

) а de vat + 
9r, external] mycelium, conidial stage not Oidium-like. Неге also 
Сап | 
Je 


included the Microthyriales with inverse radiate ascocarps and 
) ч 

Ше of the Englerulaceae which possess anhistous fruiting bodies at 
n : 

Maturity. 

2, 


Р Those purely superficial and therefore saprophytic.—Here belong 
le C 


apnodiaceae with dematioid mycelium forming a black-layer which 
easily separable and fruit bodies never of straight-walled cells; the 
hothyriceae, with mycelium like the above but not dematioid, and 
With truit bodies formed directly from the mycelial pellicle. 


> Those parasitic on other le af parasites and hence epiphytic.— 
9 this group are assigned the Dimerineae tribe of the P arodiopsidaceae 


Tic 


Sor » " . 
„€ Trichothyriaceae, E nglerulaceae, Hypocreaceae, and Hemisphaeria- 
“tae, 

The order Perisporiales is shown to be unteneable both in taxonomy 
мк 


nomenclature. 


The disposition of the several genera and their 
Ypifie 


ation has been considered in detail particularly with emphasis 
оп эф , қ 
" the Meliol: aceae and the Parodiopsidaceae. In the case of M eliola, 


le . : : 
(уре of the family Meliolaceae, a lectotype, М. trichostroma is 


Ро ~ 
„Posed i in lieu of the previous improper designations. 'The accompany- 
mila table summarized this interpretation of the tropical leaf inhabiting 
i 
*ws and related ascomycetes. 
"d Û. 1921, University of Puerto Rico; MS 1925, Cornell University; А.М. 1936, Har- 


"versity; Ph.D, conferred November 12, 1951 
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COMMON AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES OF THE MORPHOLOGIC AND BIOLOGIC 
GROUPS OF THE OLD PERISPORIALES 


Common name 


— 


Scientific name 


Biologic relation 


Morphologic character! 


Powdery mildews | 


Asterineans 


Sooty-molds 


Black mildews 


Erysiphales 


Microthyriales 
Hemisphaeriales 


Capnodiales 


Pseudosphaeriales 
Meliolaceae 


Parasitic 


Parasitic 
Epiphytic 


Saprophytic 


Epiphytic 


Parasitic 


: : ¡dia 
Hyaline mycelium, conidiá 
Oidium-like, ascocarp® 
ored, astomous 


nn o 
à lly 
Color mycelium, yer 
with hyphopodia, | f 
bodies inverse-radiate 
eges => joid 
Color mycelium demat 


or straight, fruit 
of meridian hyphae; 
easily detachable 4% 
perficial black pellicle 


jes 
ie 


а لاو‎ 


— — nn o 

Е ` 

Mycelium of straik 
walls, colored, ascot? le 
ре!!!“ 


parenchymatous, 
persistent 


GEORGE STEEVENS AND THE BOYDELL SHAKESPEARE 
by EVELYN WINGATE WENNER * 


To his work as editor of Shakespeare's plays, George Steevens (1736- 
1800) subordinated a great diversity of interests and powers. There 
exhibited in one large focal endeavor are the abilities of the artist, the 
Player, the antiquarian, the classicist, and the poet. From a study of 
teevens’ contributions, as well as of sources pertinent to his life, 
“Merges а man whose genius bears almost the full imprint of his times 
‘nd whose achievements have never been completely identified or dis- 
Played, 


A clear perception of the expanding interest in British history 
anç 


1 letters fixed the compass of his scholarship, and though Steevens 
I5 known chiefly for his Shakespearian writings, his true stature can 


* discerned only through a consideration of his additional studies and 
a the convictions that motivated his work. In the preface to his Twenty 
lays of Shakespeare (1766 reprint of the quartos) Steevens set forth 


thes i | 
‘ese basic and controlling concepts: 


It is not merely to obtain justice to Sha 
this « еси п, advise others to be m 
English literati ind the attention due to 1 


tory, require that our ancient wr 


zs shoul 
Enougl 


ige reviewed . . 
us to do more. Dr Hi 


ve exc 


1 has been already done to 
һу reviving the study of the Sax 
tronger curiosity after old Eng 


K 


1 
( а 


id appeared 


before. 
Steevens’ leadership in the historical movement was predictable if 
0 a . e " А 
t altogether assured. In his personal experience and family back- 
Te . . . . 
gr "und were many circumstances conducive to an interest in the past. 


le riches that made possible his literary independence were derived 


r 3 nie А 1 
9m channels long tributary to the rising national wealth. In Poplar, 
Where 


Steevens spent his childhood, were reminders of English naval 
story 


and of the achievements which linked the mariners of his own 
amily with the great navigators of earlier days. From Admiral Charles 
teevens, his uncle, the line of seafaring ancestors extended backward 
through a notable forebear of the seventeenth century, Sir Richard 
laddock, 


and thence into the company of the great Elizabethan com- 
Manders, 


At the Kingston Grammar School, where he resided for per- 
DS six years, Steevens shared a heritage which, though traceable to 
“© fourteenth century, was familiarly centered on memorials and dona- 
ves of Tudor days. In 1750 Steevens father acquired from King's 
ollege, Cambridge, leasehold rights to the manor of Dunton Waylet, 
ех, an estate which at the suppression of the Alien Priories in the 


1920, Blue Ridge College; A.M. 1937, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. conferred 
‚ 1951. 
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0 
fifteenth century had been confiscated by the Crown and diverted f 
$ 
the benefit of native learning. Dunton Waylet provided one more belt 
of intimacy with the past and at the same time served as a medium 0 


contact with Cambridge University and the college of Steevens' choice: 


In 1753 Steevens entered King's College as a Fellow Commoner from 
cte 


Poplar in Middlesex. With a purposiveness beyond his years, he electe" 
to study both the traditional classical studies and the newer branches 
of contemporary concern, Dr. William Barford, his tutor in the Gree 
and Roman subjects, inducted him into the methods of criticism whit 
he later applied to his own work as editor and commentator of Shake 
speare's plays. James Bretherton, resident drawing master and disciple 
of Hogarth, taught him the elements of draughtsmanship and demon 
strated the broad usefulness of the pictorial arts. 
Steevens left Cambridge іп 1756, his withdrawal probably occ asione? 
by the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. Having completed the res“ 
dence necessary to a fellowship, he had little hesitancy in quitting the 
He f 
mained in the army for several years, considering in the meanw hile ® 
whole range of his ambitions and fixing at last his hopes on the post 
bility of introducing himself to the world as an "editor in form". 
the conclusion of his military service Steevens went to London an 
took up residence in the Temple. 'There he made the acquaintance ү: 
Dr. Johnson and received almost at once the approval which һе deem“ 3 
essential to the realization of his hopes. His name is prominent amone 


academic scene to accept a commission in the Essex Reserve. 


the supplemental contributors to Johnson’s 1765 edition of Shakespea!” 
Play 


and Johnson readily encouraged Steevens to prepare his T'wenty 


(1766), thus laying the foundation for the collaborative edition of 112 


Steevens soon gained the favor of those interested in the revivi al © 
English learning. Election to the Society of Antiquaries and tO 7. 
Royal Society followed close upon the publication of the T'wenty play’ 
and of his Proposals for offering a fully annotated edition of shake 
speare’s plays. Private endorsement was not lacking. The = 
ndoW 


4 


declared the young editor learned almost beyond parallel and 
А > к 9 : E - 11 
with the most amiable attributes of person. David Garrick, finc { 


1 
him sympathetic to the histrionic art and to the actor's interpretation g 
Shakespeare, gave even more extraordinary expression of his este 5 
rr . ` " » "г ий 
The first Johnson-Steevens Shakespeare appeared in 1773. rhe he 


the preface included certain reminders of the “additional notes ’ 
: gn : cs $ 
claims of improvement centered chiefly upon the text: “Тһе labouf pl 


: alua 
preceding editors have not left room for a boast, that many valu 
readings have been retrieved; though it may be fairly asserted, de 

А . аш 
text of Shakespeare is restored to the condition in which the 4. 


Jato” 


ог rather his first publishers, appear to have left it, such етеп 
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45 were absolutely necessary, alone admitted." 


For the annotations 
there 


$; there was, on the contrary, an admis- 
Sion of almost infinite defectiveness and need: 


were no simil: ar assurances 


If it is not to be expected that each vitiated passage in Shakespeare 
can be restored, till a greater latitude of ехр‹ | 
г can it be ] 


allowed; 


out, 


Operations 


In these statements Steevens depicted, if only 


Сопсе к, ! 1 қ 
бей to be the real field of future editorial endeavor and prefigured 
le 


indirectly, what he 


Whole pattern of his own subsequent work. The "illustration" or 


plication of Shakespeare’s plays was now the editor’ 


iperative task; 
and 


the road of the ill ustrator was the road of the collector, the his- 
torian 


the 


S 1 


the player, and—by 


ation, at least—the artist. Included 


preface is a tribute to the publisher, lacob Tonson, whose name 
Те 1 S nd ж- SUR жамы. i ; . 
Called а publishers’ dynasty which had deliberately created and steadily 
Oste t il ; TE , 
‘tered a taste for llustrated editions of Shake speare's plays. 


Accepting tl the now crystallized aims of full editori 
Ommenced 


Spe Care’ 


ctivity, Steevens 
forthwith to prepare a new and enlarged edition of Shake 
$ plays. From this time on he pursued with increased diligence 


is à " , 
ill Search for the books, manu scripts, and pictures that would serve to 
Wtrate 


; his author or contribute to the genera] revival of the i 
“tts, He 


ative 
bought many rarities for the enrichment of his library and 


lection of prints. Items which were beyond price he copie 


, : " Гс 
ing with equal facility both textual and pictorial transcripts. "Though 
retained Dr. Johnson’s favor and had his nominal coll aboration, Steev 


$ { mo ы 
Now worked independently. Among the positive signs of his new au 
omy 


Was an expanded interest in the visual representation of Shake 


% % plays. In 1774, his plan for the new issue already declared, 
“е, " . . . 
Vens confided to David dan his broader concept of illustration 


ч \ enclosed the “proof of an unfinished plate" that he intended for 
pe, utu re explanation of more than a half dozen жы res in Shake- 
dan. 'The engraving, which showed hgures ot ^w ancient 
sions” у peared in the edition of 1778 along with othe р! реді X» 
% all of a realistic kind and all directed to the service of illustration 
Visine vens' work attracted ч attention of many men who shared 
his E and who were alre engaged in enterprises complen ин = 
Wn. Richard Эни Thomas I'yrwhitt, Isaac Reed, and Edmond 
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Malone were among the many who joined with Steevens to establish 4 
fraternity of scholarship, whose reciprocities effaced all individual obli- 
gation or defect. Personal attachments were inherent in such relation? 
ship, and these men who worked together for the advancement ol 
English learning formed close and enduring friendships. Writers have 
reported the animosities that sometimes arose. ‘They have not reporte 
in any comparable detail the loyalties that suffered no alteration or tf 
friendliness that often survived the breach. 

His second annotated edition was published in 1778. Four years lattf 
Steevens announced that he would not again appear as an editor 9 
Shakespeare's plays. Afterwards reaffirming his assertion, he committe 
to Isaac Reed all the materials of his Shakespeare collection together 
with the responsibility of editing a third issue of his text. Though : 
had made no claims of excellence for his own last edition, a sense 9 
accomplishment was certainly conducive to his subsequent course of 
action, Also effective were interests and purposes long deferred. The 
broad vista of scholarship which he had depicted in the advertisement 
to each successive edition of his plays was still imperatively clear to him 
and he had now the opportunity for the larger service of his own per 
ception. Most of his collaborations belong to the decade between 1779 
and 1789. His contributions to Nichols’ Anecdotes of Hogarth, Her 
bert's Typographical Antiquities, Reed's Biographia Dramatica, Johnson? 
Lives of the Poets, and Tyrwhitt's Rowley studies must all be assign 
to this period. 

Confining and arduous though his work had been, Steevens had not 
To his ле” 


neglected the social obligations incumbent upon his estate. 
Earl Spence? 


home in Hampstead came men of rank and distinction. 
Sir Joseph Banks, the Duke of Leeds, and William Windham were in 
the circle of his more notable associates. Steevens now availed himsel 

ра!” 
ticipation in fashionable affairs. Pursuant of both his professional 20 
social concerns, he renewed his contact with the Cambridge scene. Using 
the prerogatives of his fellowship, perhaps for the first time, he nov 
explored the offerings of the University libraries and shared with othe! 
visiting scholars the diversions of the University and the town. In the 
annual representation of the Stourbridge Fair, main recreation of his 


: Wb R ‹ te 
undergraduate days, and once more his chief delight, Steevens could о 
E 

“air 


of the opportunity for more liberal hospitality and more extensive 


the practice of many ancient customs, and in the theater of the I 
could observe usages little changed since Shakespeare’s time. " 

At Cambridge Steevens also had opportunity and need to exercise his 
abilities both as an artist and as a critic of art. Though his frien" 
William Cole does not indicate knowledge of Steevens' training UN ; 
James Bretherton, he does express great satisfction in the editor's cof 
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vent to etch for him Michael Tyson's drawing of the antiquarian Browne 
illis, Tyson himself having given up engraving “ever 
Bretherton left Cambridge”. 
teevens used his skill as 
WCeasions, 


since Mr. 
During the sixteen years of these visits 
a draughtsman and engraver on many other 
He made a series of drawings of the famous churches in 
ambridgeshire, and he used every possible opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with the art treasures of the area. Isaac Reed in his diary reports 
More than one outing from the University which had as its object the 
"ibection of some famous picture or other object of art in a private 
Rallery of the Cambridge region. In a letter to Malone, dated No- 
Yember 20, 1782, Steevens thus reports the varied occupations of these 
x hiversity days: "My Cambridge tour ended as it began, in dissipation. 
* Cotton & Hatton families, the Fair, the Plays &c. absorbed all 
time, so that a transcript of about one third of William & the 
erwolf, and a drawing from Sr. Christopher Hatton’s Portrait, was 


© whole I could compass during my nine weeks’ residence at Em- 
Manuel.” Р 
uel. 


my 
> 


In 1786 Steevens remained in Cambridge for several weeks after the 


‘losing of the fair. He returned to Hampstead about the middle of 
| Yember, to find an invitation to aid John Boydell in his plan to pub- 
E great national edition of Shakespeare. William Hayley, who had 
ч Boydell to engage Steevens as editor, was only the spokesman 
4 group wholly agreed that Steevens should be retained for the work. 
E" is no indication that Steevens hesitated to collaborate in the ven- 
% and if he remembered his avowal of retirement, it was possible 
ац. 84е that his position remained essentially unchanged. "The plan 
: *d only for the illustration by pictures, and there was no prospect 
taking any large or difficult task. Even the text, it appeared, 
Shar! be hardly more than a reprint, for it was still assumed that 
сзреаге was now almost perfectly "restored". Moreover, there were 
"Omises of assistance from both Reed and Farmer. 
N the first Prospectus of the Boydell Shakespeare, dated December 1, 
% 6, the leading place was given to the proposal to publish by subscrip- 
à magnificent and accurate edition” of Shakespeare's plays. Details 
еч volumes, size, paper, type, and text. followed in a carefully 
tha pattern of emphasis, the whole preliminary announcement con- 
the ing with the name of the editor-elect, George Steevens, Esq. W ith 
к would be combined sets of engravings in two sizes done from 
wh PES of the most prominent living artists, all for ninety 
у ИРНоп. 
, ted) 
a . 


guineas the 
Every distinguished artist of the day (Gainsborough ex- 
was retained for the work. The Prospectus, with no attempt 
Ine . и 5 А 4 

Nclusiveness, listéd twelve great contributing painters and 


un} і a Ше 
т ^ `. . . `. 
Jer of notable engravers. First in the enumeration was Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, President of the Royal Academy. Though the cost of фе 
edition was largely contingent on the prints, the serial pattern of eightee? 
numbers and the allocation of the seventy-two paintings— being two 
appropriated to each of the plays of Shakespeare" indicated a CP 
trolling awareness of the thirty-six plays admitted to the canon. Theft 
were, moreover, certain explicit provisions which helped to maintain = 
a 


awareness. Subscribers were promised “gratis” a head of Shakesp® 
accurately delineated from the bust on his monument at Stratford 20 
designed as a frontispiece for the first volume of the plays. There wert 
also promised the prefaces of Pope and Johnson, and title pages for 4 
the plays. Only the final word to subscribers reveals the essenti? 
duality of the scheme and the ascendant aims of the publishers: 


As the foregoing Work is un aken in Honour of Shakespeare,— 
with a View to encourage and improve the Arts of Printing and En- 
graving in this Kingdom,—and at the same time cannot fail to be at 
tended with the Expense of £50,000 or more, it is hoped the Publick 
will be forward in their Subscriptions, and thereby incite the various 
i engaged in the present arduous Design, to exert their utmost 
es in the Execution of it. 


f the 


The printing of the Boydell Shakespeare, dependent on the work 0 
painters and on the general progress of the scheme, was long delay, 


and Steevens іп the meanwhile pursued his usual diverse affairs. , ing 
ri 


continued his barter in the market of rare books and pictures, acqu! 


in this period some of the most valuable items in his collection. “4, 
continued also his gratuitous service to scholars, his assistance ordina" 
conjoined with his own bibliographical activity. It was to theatri? 
comment and other journalistic composition, however, that Steevens ! 
this period directed the chief force of his critical powers. Even W ‚er 
he was most closely occupied with his duties as editor, he had ащ 
апа һе 


quite separated the functions of commentator and actor, ‘of 
to en) a 


found opportunity in the decade of his "retirement" not only 

the provincial drama but also to assume a position as critic 9 in 

London stage. His observations on the theaters appeared chiefly “ 

The Public Advertiser and the St. James’ Chronicle. Їп the ae 
о 


publication, and in this same decade, there appeared also many he 
mischievous and witty writings which gained for Steevens at last 
title of the “Puck of Commentators”. of 

In 1789 Alderman John Boydell, now ready to initiate the work 
publication, offered a reprint of his original proposals. "Three full Y atl 
had elapsed since he first announced the plan for his “great 
Shakspeare”. This interval had seen the accomplishment of his 
to found a school of historical painting. It had also seen the 
and their work take foremost and almost exclusive place in the 


j ч Es RE „соте 
tions and concern of the public. Тһе paintings had already becom 
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Project, and many who witnessed the successive exhibitions of the Shake- 


Speare Gallery had entirely forgotten or were quite willing to forget 
that the Alderman had also promised a text with "accompanying illus- 
trat » 
4 ions 


Steevens, at first an ardent advocate of the plan, soon realized that 
the ed itor of this text must in the very scheme of things give w ay to 
Painters, publishers, and engravers. Even with the subscribers the text 


Ad second pl: ice, and with the general public it had almost no interest 


ât all. The discomfiture of such realization was increased by disap- 
Pointment in the character of the paintings. To George Steevens 
"raughtsman and collector of Hogarth, Bunbury, and Gillray, the pic- 
tur 

е 


5 were neither historical nor artistic. Fuseli's transcendent impres- 
sions he 


could approve, but most of the others appeared to him as "ideal 
а 
"d theatrical”. Publicly, however, Steevens said nothing. Не had 
Ace 


Pted the invitation to edit the plays, and even this residue of dis- 
inction W 


as not to be scorned. Moreover, he continued to hope for 
Some 


restoration of the balance between the text and the pictures. Re- 
r 
Print of the Prospectus recalled the original hierachy of the edition, and 
i 
n the first number the dedication to the King stood very close to the 


ti 
title Page and to the Advertisement which proclaimed the gratuitous 


Mistance of George Steevens. 
‚ Open disparagement of the paintings, however, was not entirely lack- 
Ing, = 

е . 7 y 

Pton in the Bee, or Catalogue Raisonné of the Shakspeare Gallery 
IM hinted of extensive disapproval while indicating his own readiness 
3 


Horace W alpole had several times condemned them, and Humphrey 


Combat on the side of art and the moderns should another great 

а - © 
Ше of the books ensue. Attached to the preface of Malone's edition 
1790 was the following significant footnote: 


Notwithstanding our 
With 


admirati 
f his wi 


we are yet 


rations which 


10ut a splendid edi 
Ше united efforts of v; ri 


juntries the mos 


distinguished poets 
undertake 


(without engravings,) in which the t« 
followed, with the illustrations subi 


When М: 


alone % edition appeared, Steevens was alre: 
99% 11 
b, ot Sheets of the first number of the Boydell Shakespeare. 


reading the 
Impelled 


Perhaps unwilling agreement with Malone’s sen timents as expressed 
the к и а 

ol le note and also by the intent of giving battle on the issue of the 
los c - ; 

an Steevens proceeded at once with the preparation of his own 


in tated text, Exeept for the visits to Cambridge he now devoted 
Self 


exclusively to the demands of his two editions. Contemporary 
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writers who hardly understood the requirements of the time have told 
the story of the early morning walks from Hampstead to Staple № 
^^ ` «С . e ; қ ` . е ч e 
Г. Е. Dibdin, chronicler of the Shakespeare Press, has given а pict 
sufficiently specific and correct: 

The respectable compiler of the Gentleman's М. ine, vol. Ixx. р. 


178, has given us some amusing particulars of Steeven's literary life: of 
npstead to London, at the chill break of day, when 


118 coming irom 


the overhanging clouds were yet charged with the “inky” purple of 
night—in order, like a true k-che тег, embrace I first dark 
i r proo ( own famous octavo edition of Shak- 

of Mr ıer’s sumptuous impression of the text 4 the 


samc. 

The edition of 1793 appeared in less than two years after Steeve™ 
began the work. So short was the interval between Malone’s editio? 
and this that at least one periodical reviewed the two works at фе 
same time, its comments undisturbed by any real sense of the gt 
differences involved in the comparison. ‘The two editions were alm 
diametrically opposed. Malone, trusting to the efficacy of logic ha 
demonstrated the authority of the First Folio for all plays not сай 
published in quarto; Steevens, preferring the method of persuasion, шы 
using all the devices of a flexible and brilli: int style, urged the superior 
of the Second Folio. He who had hoped to vindicate every reject, 
reading of the old copies and had once promised to remove “silent 
whatever had been "injudiciously added" now defended additions 9% 
contributed only to the "improvement of meter" and many times рге 
ferred the emendations of Pope, Warburton, and Hanmer to the “ de? 
sions" of Heminge and Condell. Outwardly the work conformed " 
the standard that Malone had proposed for his own “national editio” 
of Shakespeare. It was Steevens’ answer to Malone’s strictures 00 
Boydell Shakespeare, and the response was not altogether a contradi? E 
tion. In his opinion, as in Malone's, a national edition required Le, 
tration, and this illustration, now that the painters had failed, he 
self had undertaken to provide. 4 

In the meanwhile the first number of the Boydell Shakespeare 
appeared, and Dibdin thus reports the event: 

Іп January, 1791, appe ared the first Number of the Shakspeart 
containing the pl: ays of Richard Ш, and Much Ado About | Nothing: 


ied its publica E 
n 4 2116 
and our illustrious Bard, in consequence, came regularly before the pul 
in a suit of clothes so rich and rare, "that it was a marvel an 


joy to behold." 


The most sanguine predicti ons of success accom[ 


inf 


Following his own earlier practice and the example of many for e 
editors, George Steevens had turned to the nearest preceding edition y 
providing most suitable copy for the new publication. With the exc y 
of King Lear, the plays of the first three numbers were printe 
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Reed’s edition of 1785. Malone’s edition of 1790 was available for the 
Proofreading of 


alter 


these plays and inspired or furnished many of the 
ations prescribed. The other thirty-one plays were printed directly 
Tom Malone's text. Beginning with those in the 
Plays 


Plays, 


: ; 11 
seventh number, all 
were “regulated” by Steevens' edition of 1793. Тһе thirty-six 
printed from the texts of Reed and Malone, 


divide thus into the 
to lowing three groups: (1) five plays 


of the first three numbers printed 
from Reed’s pre of 1785 with many changes adopted from the Malone 
text of 1790, (2) King Lear and the six plays of the next three num 
p printed а Malone's edition of 


1790 but ех! hibiting conspicuous 
“eviations from his basic text, ( 


3) twenty-four plays of the last twelve 
n , 1 

„umbers also printed from Malone's text but made to conform to 
Pleevens? own edition of 1793. 


With each successive number after the sixth the Boydell Shakespeare 
„PProached more closely to the Steevens edition of 
Wailable for the prootreading of Troilus and Cressida (first play in 
* seventh number) and all following plays. 
wnformity each play makes 
"Bulating text. 
Nor Care to 
of the у; 
pat 


3, which was 


Despite this prevailing 
some deviation from the pattern of the 
Changes which Steevens advocated but which he did 
impose on his own edition are often exhibited here. Most 
ariations are directed toward the “improvement” of meter in 
Ormity with Steevens’ preference for the Second Folio and are 
"IDborteg by commentary in his edition of 1793 


3. 
The plays of the last two groups also show persistent but varying 
degrees of correspondence with the base text. For some plays the 
ne Sement approximates identity. Among the Boydell plays that remain 
ibly close to Malone's text are 1 and 2 Henry 1) , Henry Г, 2 and 3 


3 
Ry VI, The Comedy of Errors, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
ul nS . . . 1.1 
de Шз Caesar, and Coriolanus. To be weighed against the six recorded 


Viations of the last-named drama is the apparently perfect correspond- 
e Of four complete scenes. The other seven plays are also closel y 

өп тепе with the base copy. Malone’s stage directions and his pages 
* Tamatis personae are reprinted almost without change in the last 
v: Чу-опе plays of the Boydell series. This frame of identity combines 
71 


is N general textual agreement to impose on the Bovd 


ll copy charac- 


"istic features of the Malone text. 
ыт 1793 Steevens and his associate editor, Isaac Reed, looked 
task y for compositor’s errors and carried on the comparatively easy 
death proofreading. The last three numbers appeared after Steevens' 


› though his corrections are on the proof sheets of King John and 


ту . 
ang Richard II, the two plays of the sixteenth number. Issac Reed 
( à 2 

Jeorge Nicol read the proofs of the last four plays. Reed as the 
Cea . А 

eding editor-in-charge occasion: Шу deserted the established regulant 
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A 
| N 


and imposed a reading from his edition or referred the compositor to ? 
variant in Dr. Johnson's text of 1765. In general, however, the ten 
of the work remained unchanged after Steevens' death. His edition 9 
1793 continued to regulate the proof copy, and his readings almost 19“ 
variably prevailed over those of the base text. 


ТНЕ INFLUENCE OF GENETIC AND OTHER FACTORS ON 
HE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF AUSTRALORBIS GLABRATUS 
TO INFECTION WITH SCHISTOSOMA MANSONI 


by WALTER LLOYD NEW ГОМ * 


The importance of schistosomiasis as a 
Cussed 


pl 


| ced upon the eradication of species 


ublic health problem is dis 
and various methods of control are reviewed with emphasis 


of snails serving as intermediate 
1055 of the parasite. Recent studies have 
Mediate 
Rograp 
уу 


demonstrated ‚that inter- 

host-parasite relationships are complicated by the existence of 

and snail host which differ in in- 
and susceptibility, respectively. The significance of these find. 

"gs in connection with control of the disease 

nterest has been occasioned by 

terto Rican strain of the 


hical strains of both parasite 


is discussed. Particular 
a recent study which showed that a 
j snail Australorbis glabratus was susceptible 
infection with its local strain 

"azilian strain of A. 
With this parasite, 


of Schistosoma mansoni, whereas a 


glabratus was completely refractory to infection 


Nasmuch as these two strains 


train of 8, 
to 


of 4. glabratus and the Puerto Rican 
mansoni were available to the writer, 


{ ascertain something of the 
“Тепсе 


ап attempt was made 
nature of the factors underlying the dif- 


E. In susceptibility between the two geographica] strains of the 
Sha : 4 ایتا ب‎ - А 

4 il. Previous investigations, which are reviewed, have demonstrated 
s Ч * . , . 

Senetic basis for the existence 


of susceptible and non susceptible lines in 
host species after exposure to certain 
precedence for the existence of 
invertebrate intermediate hosts 


Vertebrate 
lile little 
dies of 


] 


disease organisms. 


such a basis is present among 


Ще d A x > 4 ot parasitic organisms, this 
de 9f investigation offered considerable promise. "Тһе present thesis 
ribes the results obtained in susceptibility studies of FE ad F 
Troon М 4 - ] ш 

a ey derived from crosses between the two snail strains. There 
oh: USO presented data оп the influence of age upon susceptibility to 
itra; some infection, a comparison of the tissue response in the two 
th. ч to the presence of the parasite, and incidental information оп 
$e Meritance of the ability to form pigment in 4. glabratus. The 


nti: JT “ а 
Mia] findings and conclusions are presented in summary below. 


С.” 9labratus was demonstrated to self 


onse, d f- as well as cross fertilize. 
ano tly, the origin of progeny obtained after pairing two snails 
Manis. Ordinarily be known with certainty, a difficulty which has been 
ор in other studies on the inheritance of a character in herma- 
he nc snails. This problem was obviated in the present study by 

tse of color factors. А non-susceptible red mutant variety of the 
"Bs 
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Brazilian strain was obtained and was used for crossing purposes. The 
red condition bred true and was recessive to the brown pigmented COM 
dition of the wild-type snail. Consequently, when pigmented susceptible 
Puerto Rican snails were paired with red non-susceptible Brazilian snails 
offspring from the latter represented Е, hybrids of the two strains 
Fs were then obtained through self-fertilization of the F,’s and E 
as the result of self-fertilization of the F;'s. 

Data are presented on the susceptibility of snails of the Puerto Rico? 
strain which served as controls during the susceptibility tests of the 
hybrid material. The findings indicated that the infection rate of this 
strain was quite high and was dependent upon the number of miracidi 
to which the snails were exposed and upon the age and size of the sna" 
When exposed individually to ten miracidia, 95 per cent of juveniles 
and young adults became infected whereas only 72 percent of large” 
older snails became infected. Possible reasons for the difference м 
infection rate, including the existence of physical factors deterring реле 
tration by the miracidia and a slight age resistance, are discussed. 

Members of the non-susceptible Brazilian strain were uniformly neg” 
tive as juveniles and adults regardless of the number of miracidia use 
However, a few very young snails could be infected up to the ag 2 
3 weeks even when exposed to only five miracidia. Data оп the SU 
ceptibility of recently hatched Brazilian snails are presented. 

The progeny from five non-susceptible Brazilian snails which wert 
known to have been fertilized by susceptible Puerto Rican snails W* 
tested for susceptibility over three generations. These progeny b. 


exposed as juveniles or young adults to ten miracidia. Checks on pc 
Also $° 


ceptibility included the dissection of every negative snail. ri 
) a 


statistical analyses were performed in connection with tests for h J 
geneity both within and among the various progeny groups. Severs 
tables are presented which indicate the infection results obtained = 
the F, from the five crosses, the F, progeny from 40 different Fı pare” 
and F, progeny from 47 different F, parents. he 

The occurrence of some susceptibles among the F, progeny of y 
non-susceptible parent in three of the crosses provided immediate evides 


that the difference in susceptibility between the two strains had, at $ 
in part, a genetic basis. The findings also indicated that member” y 
one or both of the original strains were not genetically uniform k ity 
regard to susceptibility in spite of the apparent phenotypic unifof 
within a strain. | ¿hal 
progeny indicate’ as 
сей 
te 


The results with nearly 5,000 Е, and 1,000 Е 
several genetic factors influence susceptibility. Non-susceptible F, ра 
produced F, progeny varying in infection rate from 3.1 to 58 рег f 
In a few instances infection rates among F, progenies approx" 
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those of the parental strains, with extremes as far apart as O and 85 
Per cent. 
Data are presented on the infection rates of F 


з Snails exposed at ages 


Age did not appear to be an important 


tor in variation in infection rate within these limits. 
Tate 


Th 


Yarying from 1.5 to 5 months. 


The infection 
among pigmented F,’s is compared with the rate of red siblings. 


‚ ré was a slight but significantly lower infection rate among the 
Pigmented members of a progeny. 
‚ The inheritance of susceptibility to schistosome infection in snails 
ls discussed and compared with 


that of the predisposition of mice for 

tumor development, for which the concept of a physiological threshold 
Or the alternative expression of a character controlled by multiple 
tors has been postulated. Тһе likelihood that geographical strains 
та vector species can 
“Bard to tl 
n 


represent different genetic populations with 
ıe character of susceptibility is also discussed. 

an effort to obtain visible evidence of the mechanism by which the 
n-susceptib]e condition manifested itself against the parasite, a study 
vas made nd Brazilian snails some of 
Which had, and others of which had not, been exposed to infection. The 
d along with several illustrations. In 
parasites are destroyed within 24 to 48 hours 


of sections of 50 Puerto Rican a 


lCroscopic findings are presente 
\ one - 
€ Brazilian snails the 


ter penetration. As at least a part of this process, there is a marked 


е 1; . ~ . - . 
қ Шаг infiltration of the area. In contrast, no apparent cellular reac. 
1 


t Was manifested against the parasite in the Puerto Rican snails. 


th lese findings are discussed and an hypothesis presented which suggests 
E. А > : 
*Xistence in the non susceptible strain of 


b a natural antibody, not 
Ose 
"Sessel 


by the susceptible strain. 


ata on the distribution with r 


t egard to the pigmented or red condi- 
0 - 


n among 8,000 F.'s are presented. "These findings together with the 
Str; . е . . ^ 

aj, bution of pigmentation among the F, 

ШУ to 

Minant 


leges. 


snails indicated that the 
produce pigment in 4. glabratus is inherited as a 


single factor 
character. Тһе existence of several d 


egrees of pigmentation 
however, that there are other factors which 
0 к 4 

"nt and the pattern of pigmentation, 


% 


determine the 


ON THE PROOF OF A THEOREM OF FROBENIUS 
WITHOUT THE USE OF GROUP CHARACTERS 


by ROBERT HARRISON SHAW * 


rm . . . е - Фе 
The dissertation deals with abstract proofs of special cases of d 


following theorem of Frobenius: 

THEOREM. If G is a finite group which possesses a subgroup Î 
having the properties that H is its own normalizer in G and that 
has no element except the identity element E in common with any of i 
conjugates, then the set N consisting of the element E and the element? 
of G not in the union of H and its conjugates compose an invariaf 
subgroup of G. 

Three main theorems are proved. The first is supported by fiv 
lemmas: 

LEMMA ı. If G is a finite group and H a subgroup thereof, the 
the density of the double coset HgH for any ріп G is lg Hg АН). 

LEMMA 2. If G is a Frobenius group with respect to H, then 16/2 ф 
(£—1)|H[|'--|H|, where f is the number of double cosets of С wit 
respect to Н. 

LEMMA 3. If G is a Frobenius group with respect to H, 
AGE 21 pe itr] 
іні (f—1)|H|+1. 


ehe 


| | 
LEMMA 4. If С is a Frobenius group with respect to H, then 4 


conjugates of elements of М are elements of N. 


бб: қ : 4 e 
LEMMA 5. If С is a Frobenius group with respect to Н, th 
every power of any element of ЇЧ is an element of ЇЧ. 
These lead to a 
тұ ^ м М W. “ * . ( 
THEOREM I. If С is a Frobenius group with respect to Н, de, 


a necessary and sufficient condition that N be an invariant subgroup 
G is that every left coset of H contain exactly one element of N. 
Three lemmas on the transformation of right cosets of H ar 
proved: p 
LEMMA 6. If H and K are two distinct subgroups of a finite gro! 
G, then no right coset of one can be a right coset of the other. 


@ 
ей 


5 са | | ‚гой 
LEMMA 7. If G is a Frobenius group with respect to a 5007 fi 


H of odd order, then the normalizer in G of any right coset ? 
(except H itself) is E. " 
LEMMA 8. If G is a Frobenius group with respect to a subg 
H of odd order, then the elements of H transform every right có? se 0! 
Н (except H itself) into a set of |H| distinct conjugate right cosets 


еб" 
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H, and no elements of G-H will transform 
Tight coset of H. 


These lead to 

THEOREM II. If G is a Frol 
$toup H of odd order, and if G is of order ІНІ ІН 
N other than E form a single conjugate 
ariant subgroup of С. 

Another set of three lemmas introduce the final theorem: 

LEMMA 9. If G is a Frobenius group with respect to H, then 
Very element of N except E lies in a conjugate class under G which 
“Ontains a multiple of |H] elements. 

LEMMA 10. If G is a Frobenius 
Very element of the normalizer of 
ment of N, 

4 ІЕММА II. 


Mass of 


a right coset of H into a 


)епїи$ group with respect to a sub- 
, then the elements 


class under G, and H is an 
Iny 


group with respect to H, then 


any element of N ( except E) is an 


If G is a Frobenius group with respect to H, and if a 
conjugate elements of N under С contains КІН 


elements, then 
Y 


G 
EZ. А аа А , 

Contains a subgroup, consisting of elements of N, 

As 


of o de . 
rder ЕН 
„5 а согоПагу of Lemma II, the follow ing theorem is proved: 
THEOREM III. If G is 


à a Frobenius group with respect to H, 
hd sr T 

A l If the class of any element of N contains |H elements, then N is 
variant subgroup of С. 


STUDIES OF CHOLESTEROL ESTERASE SYSTEMS 
by LEON SWELL * 

Cholesterol has been the subject of intensive study for many years 
It was first discovered as a constituent of gallstones in the eighteen! 
century and was presumed to occur only in a pathological connect’ 
Later investigations showed that it occurred in all tissues of the bo?! 
in both the free and ester form. With the advent of accurate metho® 
for the determination of cholesterol in tissues and fluids, and the гар! 
advances of chemistry, a great deal of knowledge concerning choleste!? 
has been unfolded. 

Тһе structure of cholesterol is that of a highly complex 
aromatic secondary alcohol. It is truly amazing that this subs 
can be synthesized by the animal body. Recent studies have shown tl? 


cholesterol possesses a wide variety of functions, i.e., it acts as 4 м 
dro 
-dehy 


hydro" 
tanc 


cursor of the bile acids, sex hormones, adrenal hormones, and 7 


ы p he 
cholesterol; it serves as a transporter of fatty acids to and from y 
к xA к м е 
tissues, as an intimate part of the cell wall, as а neutralizing 38 
toward certain toxins, and as an insulating material around the туе 


sheaths of nerves. К 
Nothing is known about the mechanism involved in the regula 
of tissue cholesterol, and cholesterol absorption is meagerly underst®®, 
There are reports in the literature which indicate the occurrence | 
various tissues of one or more enzyme systems which catalyze «t 
synthesis and hydrolysis of cholesterol esters. Several authors p 
reported a high level of such activity in the pancreas and in panere?" 
juice. This enzyme has been linked to the absorption of cholest i, 
Under ordinary circumstances only free cholesterol is presented ® ¢ 
digestive machinery, but two thirds of it appears as ester in the thor? 
duct lymph. Similarly, two thirds of the cholesterol in the blood oc it 
in the combined form. Obviously, esterification must take place amas 
is in this process where the enzyme cholesterol esterase probably pil 
tand | 


jew , he 


an important physiological function. "Тһе observation that fa 
are essential for cholesterol absorption further supports the V 
cholesterol absorption involves esterification in the intestinal tract. (і 


y А р к ө n 

site of action of cholesterol esterase is thought to be in the Іште 

the intestine. ng 
^ Я A А аў! 
Ihe purposes of this thesis were to develop а method for 4° it? 


E 4 де? 
cholesterol esterase in tissues and fluids and to adequately char Thi 
the enzyme in pancreas, dog blood, and rat intestinal mucos® 

қ © 
* B.S. 1948, College of the City of New York; M.S. 1949, The George Washingto? 
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Work has attempted to correlate our findings with the changes occurring 
In cholesterol absorption. 

Substrate mixtures suitable for studying the esterifying and hydrolytic 
Molesterol esterase systems have been devised. The basic constituents 
9f this mixture are cholesterol ester or cholesterol-fatty acid, bile salts, 
ФЕ albumin, phosphate buffer, and merthiolate. 'The bile salts and 
Phosphate buffer may be inter hanged with other substances; this has 


Wed studies on the effect of bile salts, phosphate, and PH on the 
"loleste 


0 rol esterase systems in tissues. 
The studies on the pancreas established that tl 
tive cholesterol esterase systems capable 
а large number of cholesterol esters. 

inactivated by 
Wstem required bil 


“т required bile 
lor tl 


bH 
аш, 
2 


115 tissue contains very 
of synthesizing and hydrolyz- 
Both systems were found to 
heating for 15 minutes at 65° C. "The esterifying 
e salts for all substrates tested, but the hydrolytic sys- 
salts only for the higher esters. Тһе optimum pH 
of all cholesterol esters tested was found to be at 
6.55; the optimum for esterification was found to vary with the 
acid component. However, with some acids the true optimum for 
е *sterifying system could not be determined due to the inactivation of 
© enzyme below pH 5. 
En work on serum established t! 
j. ™ exhibited cholesterol esterase 
mq ЧУНУ were present. ТГ 
; ound to 
the 


ле hydrolysis 


nat of five species tested only dog 
activity; both esterifying and hydroly 
ле enzyme of dog serum was characterized 
possess the same properties as th 
pancreas; optimum pH, inactivation temperature, and require- 
Mt of bile salt were the same. Experiments were also conducted to 
б теше the reaction observed by Sperry in 
tw ‚ndings confirm those of Sperry in 
“tify free cholesterol, 
W "periments were 


e one previously studied 


human and dog serum. 
that human and dog serum 


also carried out on rat intestinal mucosa and it 
T 4 demonstrated that this tissue possesses cholesterol | 
à. enzyme as characterized was found to have the same properties 
We, © Pancreatic enzyme. Ninety-five per cent depancreatized rats 

Prepared and a marked reduction in the intestinal enzyme level 


8 i x к * 
Or found. It is therefore suggested that the pancreas is the major 
Фе source of the intestina] cholestero] esterase. 


esterase activity. 


A SYSTEM OF QUALIFICATIONS ANALYSIS FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES 


DON CARLOS FAITH * 


Тһе past fifty years have brought two profound changes in the 
nature of warfare. (1) The advent of the airplane, the tank, the 
truck, and the telephone during World War I, and of radio, radafı 
recoilless weapons, guided missiles, and atomic bombs since World War 
‚ makes the modern fighting forces above everything else an integrate 
group of highly trained specialists. (2) While wars previous to de 
present century were fought with relatively small professional or semi- 
professional armies, modern wars demand the full fighting strengt" 
of the warring nations. Only as recently as the Battle of the Bulge 
near the end of World War II, was our high command forced to dr 
full realization that we were approaching exhaustion of our тапро%@ 
resources, 


'This vastly increased size and occupational complexity of moder 


H 3 x А в è тесе 
fighting forces, coupled with the stern necessity for ultra-rapid SP! 
. ТТ . Р . . . eigi- 
in the mobilization of manpower, resulted in many ill-considered ass!P 
ments of newly inducted personnel to jobs during both World War 


B y nr : : ° ar 
and World War II. These misassignments gave rise to the still popul 


ө : ` ; е ой 
myth that in time of war our Armed Forces assign personnel in rand 


fashion—a myth which is far from being true. 
"TS . е е . . rare” 
There has been in fact for a number of years an increasing aw 
З ... ee ой? 
ness, оп the part of the people, the successive political administratio! 


> 5 4 4 Р ла И 
and. of the Armed Forces, of the necessity for economy in the utilizati 
M {$ 

nt! 


of personnel in time of war, and of the advantage of using sci Jis 
This 


personnel procedures as a means of vds. such economy. 
increasing awareness was first manifested in World War I by the = 
of intelligence tests and the initial use of some aptitude tests tOr 3 
assignments. The procedures for matching men and jobs used by ! 


Armed Forces during World War II were largely based on the expe 4 
TU 


ence gleaned between the wars by government, industry, and educ 


in the areas of vocational guidance, job analysis, and personnel € 
cation. In its turn, occupational] research within the Armed E 


" 

. y y . е e € 
during World War II gave impetus to more effective methods of P 
indus 
a the 
For a number of years, all three of the Military De partments ИТ 


ch 


sonnel management in other branches of government and in 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force) have been employing scientific? ) 


nic 
sound and effective personnel classification procedures: procedures Y 


+f 
11? 
undertake to discover the kinds and amounts of occupationally sig! 


* A.B., A.M., 1949, The George Washington University; Ph.D, conferred May 28, 199 
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“ant characteristics of each newly joined member. 
of e 
t tests developed for this 
опа] 


Through the use 
specific purpose by highly competent profes- 
psychologists and interviews by carefully 


trained technicians 
$ : 
PUpervised by 


competent psychologists, each recruit is studied as an 
"dividua] with a view to his efficient assignment after basic training 
“ther to further specialized training ог directly t jol 


For a number of years, all three Military 


Departments have also 
; - 
‚en employing the 


procedures of job analysis, a technique brought to 
Tuition by the United States Employment Service, which involves the 
Study of jobs by trained technicians and results in job descripti 
These job descrij 


tions are primarily stated in terms of the 
tasks involved in performing the 


the 


job, and only secondarily, 


terms of the characteristics of a desirable worker. Where the 
Jo к= . . 
lob desc ription does contain a list of 


"worker characteristics” it is not 


қ : > t ч А 
me Usual practice of orthodox job analysis to define each worker char. 
WC fast .+ T ( І } $ | 
“teristic or to attempt to discover and set forth how much of each 
Sue Y xd 

Uch characteristic 15 


: necessary to give reasonable assurance of success 
J) . 
n the Job. 


‚ Thus, at the present time in the Armed Forces, 
Е men and jobs is 
Whose 
ІШІ 


the process of match- 
a somewhat unbalanced one oí matching a man, 
occupationally significant characteristics have been 


rather care 
Y defined and scientifically measured, with a job the nature of which 
qj ated in very general terms and usually not stated quantitatively at 
ef It appears reasonable to believe that the process would be a more 
. “Ctive one if it were possible to describe jobs in terms of characteris- 
чу SPecifically defined, and in terms of measures of amount, identical 


E terms to be used in describing men. ‚It is precisely this that quali 
E analysis undertakes to do. Qualifications analysis is defined as 

E technique of employee evaluation for collecting, analyzing, apprais- 

og And reporting data concerning the necessary kinds and critica] levels 

th, N° aptitudes and abilities required for adequate performance of 
„ “Чез of a given job. 

ing 1€ concept of qualifications analysis is by no means a new one. The 


le Psychographic method developed by Viteles and explained by him in 


in | Proposes procedures for matching men and jobs which differ only 
deta; : - "ips, 
a “tail and not in basic concept from the procedures of qualifications 


De Ysis. The work of the United States Employment Service of the 
and реа: of Labor in developing its General Aptitude Test Battery 
le accompanying Occupational Aptitude Patt. rns, and its more 

turn Work in developing a functional occupational classification struc- 
Me,” Provide important contributions to solving the probl 
tha E" Jobs, closely related to but not 
“IS. The Department of 


em of matching 
identical with qualifications 
Defense initiated preliminary. explora- 
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tions into the problem of qualifications analysis in 1951 and 1952 45 4 


part of a larger project investigating the whole area of military occ 
pational structure and procedures. This investigation is no longer ! 
process, but it is believed it will be continued at a later time, 

The purposes of this study are to review the literature relative ! 
occupationally significant characteristics of successful workers, recom 
mend an initial list of such characteristics as the basis of an experime™ 
tal approach to qualifications analysis within the Armed Forces, invest! 
gate methods of me asuring each characteristic, and recommend init 


organization and initial procedures for the implementation of such и 
experimental approach. 

Тһе ideal approach to the problem of matching men and jobs in 0 2 
Armed Forces would involve strict adherence from the beginning 
scientific methodology, statistical computational procedures, and e 
pletely objective quantification. This ideal might possibly be achie 
through the involved procedures of giving a very comprehensive batte 
of tests to a very large number of recruits at the time of their ei 
into service and prior to their entry into training or into jobs, establish 
ing valid criteria of success on each job, waiting a sufficient perto б 
time for each recruit who had thus been tested to demonstrate his 5 nd 
cess or failure on the job to which he had been randomly assigned, % 
thus determining what cut-off scores on what tests were predictive, з} 
success on that job. However, such a procedure would be most w paste Т 
of personnel, since the results could not be considered to be very pU 
valid if the personnel were not actually assigned jobs in random fashi of 
that is, without any consideration of the recruit's fitness for the j? d 
even of his desire for or objection to such assignment. Moreover, ©» 
a procedure would almost certainly require approximately ten y m 
to be completed. It is the contention of the present writer that „l 
Armed Forces cannot afford to wait ten years for a scientifici ally Y yt 
dated procedure if procedures better than those now in use can be of 
into effect in the meantime. For this reason, while the syste™ yi! 
qualifications analysis advocated in this study contemplates the al 
realization of the scientifically validated procedures described 4 ee 
it proposes interim procedures based on the pooled judgment of 6 xP e 


а 
sail 
and on rating scale methods where valid tests are not as yet av? 


The term qualification, as used in this study, is defined as 
behavior pattern required of an individual for him to be success 
a specific job. One of the purposes of this study, stated above 
recommendation of an initial list of such qualifications as 2 
an experimental approach to the development of a system of 
tions analysis for the Armed Forces. "The process of selection 
been a subjective one, based on a review of the literature and 9" 


a com © 
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Writer's familiarity with the occupationa] structure of the Military 
*partments. 


The following criteria are considered applicable to the selection of 
Walifications for the initial list: their number must be large enough 
to describe and differentiate Armed Forces jobs, yet small enough to 
м administratively practicable; this number is estimated to lie between 

ty and one hundred. They must be meaningful, that is to say, sus- 
ptible of precise definition, subject to the same interpretation by job 
Analysts and psychometrists alike. They must be susceptible of eventual 
Measurement, but may be included even though there is at present no 
nown method for measuring them. They must be critical, that is to 
My, each of them must be of such a nature as to be necessary in meas- 
"Table amount to success on a specific job. 

For administrative reasons it is considered desirable to categorize 
я qualifications selected for the initial list. A review of the literature 

Cates that qualifications of this nature have usually been categorized, 
üt that little agreement exists as to the specific categories used. In 
New 
‘low, 


tiong 
In I 


Of this situation, the arbitrary decision was made to use the 


ing categories: intelligence qualifications, physiological qualifica. 

aptitudes, knowledges and skills, personality qualifications, and 

"rests, The questionability of the inclusion of knowledges and skills 

б. Category, in view of the criterion of criticality, is admitted ; the 

won to include this category is based on practical administrative 

i, derations which maintain within Armed Forces procedures rather 
upon theoretical ones. 


made to 


% Nidental to a review of intelligence te sting, no effort wa 


or s 
ide on ainst 


the general merits of a single index of intelligence as a 


be tiple indexes, For purposes of qualifications analysis, it appears to 
d. Ighly desirable to use multiple indexes, since many jobs exist which 
ly, and 1 
Wer 

Va, 
lay) Considerably affected by the results of factorial analyses, particu- 


f. y those of Thurstone 


high order of one type of intelligence while requiring a much 


level of other types. The selection of intelligence qualifications 


and of Guilford and Zimmerman. 'The quali- 
“оп 


rence, 


$ selected are r« asoning, judgment. planning, verbal intelli; 


im $ 
tis O'Y, number, space, and perception. The list results from beg n 
ty, With Thurstone’s list of primary mental abilities”. combining the 
: s - m i к 
МАШ, factors into a single qualific tion, sii bro dening the 
Nop Jt of induction into reasoning, and adding ju 


1f 


hil: cluded in Thurstone’s list, but considered 
Рр ary jobs. 

Drie, ; Es 
№, _ ©@5е of treatment, particularly with reference to their measure- 
ta and the 


relative significance of methods of measurement, physiolog- 
Walific 


ations are discussed under four sub-headings: physical de- 
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sensory qualifications, and motor qualifica® 
are recommended for the initi? 
walking, running 
ight, length 9 
depth per 
yuilibrium 


r st rengt™ 


mands, body characteristics, 
The following qualifications 
ler physical demands: lifting, carrying, 
under body characteristics: age, sex, height, we 
sensory qualifications: visual acuity, 
color vision, auditory acuity, and е‹ 
steadiness, muscula 


an 


tions. 
list: unc 
climbing ; 
arm, and span; under 
ception, dark adaptation, 
under motor qualifications: 
dexterity, and handedness. 

leration of aptitudes, t aptitude 
as not applicable to qualifications analy” 
in matching men ђе. 
ptitudes 10 F 
should Р 
jobs 
of su? 


reaction time, 


Under a consic he utilization of general 
test batteries is rejected 
although they represent а long forward step 
It is believed that batteries designed for testing à 
occupations and in current use in government and industry 
carefully examined by qualifications analysts in their study of 
which such batteries may be applicable, but the initial inclusion 9 
batteries in the system of qualifications analysis under study 
Two special aptitudes, clerical aptitude and mechanical , 
led for inclusion on the initial list, although 19. 
‚ be superseded by less complex quali 


advocated. 15 
tude аге recommend 
believed that they will eventually 
] 

А А ы * : I ccn „cort 

and skills which will at times need to be listed in @ с 

— - „ресі 
of а job include general education, “ш 


that represented by à Master's degree i 


cations. 
Knowledges 

of the qualifications analysis 
n 


knowledges such as 
as the ability to type at so 


h as that exemplified by three years' 


many wor ds ре 
experie 


specific skills such 
nce 


and general skills suc 


a journeyman machinist. 
he initial list are 


recommended for t 
( еп ; 
апа 4 ity 


optimism, sensitivity, 
hese or similar per 
despite this * 


Personality qualifications 
stability, dominance, 
method of measuring t 
Inclusion of these factors 

of the writer's conviction of their ® ch 
a position may stimulate rest of 
measuring them. An alternative procedures | r 
the United States Employment Service, ОТ Ёш 
in terms of PE 


ity, emotional 
No known satisfactory 
qualifications is available. 
ivocated, partly by reason 


is ac 
hope that such 


tance, partly in the 
into valid methods of 


under consideration in 
ing personality characteristics demanded by jobs 
us is discussed but not recommended. е 
of interest qualifications for Armed Forces jobs Pig 
rd the solution of which past rese, еї 


job conditior 
'The selection 
special problem towa 


sents à 
civilian jobs does not provide adequate guidance. Ап Army inst „8 
d 5 4 ‚ hec 
ational choice has been abandoned, presumably b T 


for measuring voc 
it could not be shown to have 
interest is commonly conceded. 
interest qualifi 


‚ sufficient validity to warrant its US”, oft 

° . ` а” 

importance ot job For these те of 
catio? 


it appears undesirable to recommend. specific 
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the initial list. It is recommended that the initial research necessary 
to establish interest qualifications follow the approach of the Kuder 
"reference Record and take full adv antage of all data obtainal 
the Army's experience with the Army Activities Preference Bla 


trom 


It is considered essential to the success of any organization estab- 


d to develop and eventually to implement. but probably not to 
Operate, a system of qualifications analysis for the Armed Forces tha 
І be set up within the Department of Defense itself rather 


11 
Or more of the Military De partments, and that it be estab 


than in one 
lished at very 
iigh level, probably directly under the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Personnel. The director of the organization should be a civilian 
‘nd a professional psychologist of established reputation. His imme- 

assistants should be military officers of high rank from each of 


the Military Departments. The organization should consist of a central 


білге 


leadquarters and a varying number of field teams. Тһе directorate 
“ould include a consultants’ panel of psychologists and an advisory 
0ard ot high level policy officers from each of the Military Depart- 
Ments, In addition to the directorate, 


the central headquarters should 
“ M ( 
"15186 of a research section, 


an operations and planning section, and 
section. Each section should be composed of professional psy- 


J Ologists and of uniformed personnel and personnel technicians from 
“ach of the Military Departments. Field teams should be composed 
4 Experienced job analysts specially trained in the methods of qualifi- 
“tions ап: ilysis, and the chief of each team should have at least a Mas- 


ter’, x 
$ degree in psychology. 
Tocedures at central headquarters level include the pı 
Sequent expansion of the directive for the project, the selection of 
the onnel for the project, the indoctrination and training 


1 
ition апа 


of personnel, 
Y Preparation of a handbook, the development and frequent revision 
J 


field operations, and the development of a comprehensive 


"Bram, 


research 


‚| ^ ; v Р 
‘ield procedures are based on the proved practices of job analysis, 


ау primary emphasis on the determination and 


measurement of 
Mifications rather than on a description of 


component tasks of the 


б, The determination of the critical qualifications of a job under 


m У Will initially be а oe one, resulting idg- 


from the pooled | 
of the analysts of the team. Certain ү | 


physiological qualifications 
W Probably be measured did as a part of the initial field study. 
pe 


it the qualification is one susceptible of measurement at present, 
A be measured by a test measurement team which will follow the 
lu: 


ng Cations analysis team at a later date. Where а qualification 


m to the job under study is not measurable Ьу test, the analysts 


termine the amount required by rating scale procedures. 
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Some qualifications will be measurable by absolute scales, while most 
must be measured by relative scales. The stanine, a standard score 
used by the Army Air Forces in World War II, is recommende 
the relative measure for initial use. Qualifications will be measure 
initially, and probably throughout, in terms 01 the amount required 4" 
not in terms of their importance to the job. biy 


It will be highly desira 4 
and probably essential, to establish a hierarchy of jobs in terms 9 ro 


maximum number of qualifications permitted to describe them. 
ing prob- 


following tentative hierarchy is suggested: level one, comprisi aul 
ably the simplest and least important third of all jobs, to be describe 
in terms only of minimum admission standards; level two, comprising 
approximately the middle half of all jobs, to be described in terms 9 
not more than five qualifications; level three, comprising almost a 
the top sixth of all jobs, to be described in terms of not more tha? 
seven qualifications; and level four, consisting of probably less than em 
hundred very important complex jobs which require unlimited descrip 
tion. 

'The system of qualifications analysis advocated in this study can be 
initiated within six months of a decision to inaugurate it. 
vide, within two years after it has been started, procedures 
although rather subjective in nature, will be distinctly prefera! " 
the procedures now in use. It can be developed into a scientific? 
valid whole within ten years after its inauguration. 


NORTH AMERICAN COPEPODS BELONGING TO THE 
FAMILY NOTODELPHYIDAE 


PAUL LOUIS ILLG * 


The notodelphyid copepods are inhabitants of the body cavities of 
4Scidians. Correlated with this specialized mode of existence is the 


elaborate series of structural modifications displayed within the group. 


reservation of fundamental characteristics, in spite of a high degr 
of 


such adaptive radiation, renders the group a well-defined natural 
Unit, They are poorly known, however, over the greatest extent of their 
Occurrence, and information concerning North American representatives 
is Particularly meager. А total of twelve scientific papers represents 
the published record of the occurrence of these copepods in North 
America, and these include mention of at most ten species. The present 
Study has produced records of twenty-three species, of which fourteen 
ате herein described as new to science. А survey of the world liter 

ture on the group, coupled with this study, has brought forth information 
Whic genera to accommodate 


the species here treated, which then are included in a total of eleven 
Ёепега, 


h has necessitated the proposal of four new 


New findings of zoogeographic interest include the rediscovery of a 
Уре: al arctic species, unreported since its original description, here 
found in collections ranging from Point Barrow, Alaska, to the Gulf 
9f M: aine and to the north coast of Siberia. Still another instance is 
Ule establishment of the occurrence of a long-known Mediterranean 
Pecies in considerable numbers along the gulf coast of Florida. A 


number of species seems to be entirely restricted to North Amer- 


RU 


› but such findings as the above leave reason to assume that some 
Ж these species will be found to have wide distributions. Тһе almost 
Osmopolitan species, Doropygus pulex Thorell, has been found only on 
l€ east coast of North America. Only six typically European species 
ауе so far been found in the American fauna. 
A number of the species described here have been found to be strictly 
St specific. Still others are widely tolerant, one species having been 
“corded from no less than seven hosts. Most of the specimens have 
*n obtained by dredging, since none seems to be of common occurrence 
Intertidal situations. The record depth of collection of one of these 
„ Pods is here recorded, 1100 fathoms, off southern California. "Тһе 
"tat Preponderance of findings of notodelphyids made so far has come 
tom well above the 100-meter level. 


n the course of assembling material for the present study, the most 


"AB, 1936, А.М. 1941, University of California; Ph.D, conferred May 28. 1 


2 1952 
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was 


extensive bibliography on the notodelphyids thus far compiled 
brought together. As a result of studying the records thus obtained 
ies of all the known 
ty of proposing new 
of the 
ew 


the first attempt at presenting the complete synonym 
genera and species has been set forth. The necessi 
genera to recognize the new information concerning the anatomy 
group brought forth from the study has led to the formation of six 0 


ee a^ 
combinations as nomenclatural concepts. Most of the reallocation 
gus 


of species have involved those originally proposed in the genus Doropy9" 
which, by combining the work of Sars in 1921 and the present stud) 
has been finally subdivided into four genera. 

The notodelphyids present an instance among the copepods in W 
there seems to be demonstrable a fairly clear-cut pattern of derivatio” 
of parasitic existence from a major group of free-living antecedent 
Such origin, of course, has repeatedly been hypothesized for all de 
major symbiotic stocks, but here is found a markedly clear-cut bod) 
of evidence. Not only are there strong lines of evidence, but à m 
remarkably diversified pattern of development of degrees ot symbiot! 


„hich 


specialization is available, ranging from the most elementary an 
innocuous grade of commensalism to extreme parasitic dependence: 
parallel array of anatomical specializations may be demonstrated. $ 

The notodelphyids are most frequently restricted to the branchi# 

cavities of the tunicates they inhabit. The members of this group shor 

the least modification of appendages, and probably implications wi 

regard to feeding habits might be drawn. Evidently the food sup 
co 


of the tunicate is directly shared, although there is no actual Te t 
available of the food of the notodelphyids. Representatives with mo 
degenerated appendages come from more specialized habitats. 
genus has been taken from the common cloaca of the systems of я 
of a compound ascidian. 'Тһе mouthparts are so reduced in this ef 
that it is doubtful if the animal could ingest particulate matter. yh 
genera occupy such specialized sites as cyst-like cavities in the п 
of compound tunicates, cysts under the tunic of solitary ascidians р 
with only the head encysted in the mesenchymal tissue of the host. ed 
ultimate location in this line of parasitic adaptation is in cysts епуе!0Р°, 
within the ventral blood vessel of representatives of two gener? 


а 


solitary tunicates. " 
10° 


.vmbio! 
d sy! ед 


'The question of the mode of penetration of these specialize 4 
to their ultimate sites within the hosts is still а completely unansW ей 
. А ме met 

one. In fact, the sequence of developmental events and possible «elf 


1 


e or $ А e ose - + enti 
morphoses in the life histories of these ascidicoles is almost en 
unknown. he 

zd , 1 t 
Гһе general body form of the notodelphyids is basically that of а 
; ^Y ( 
Гһе 


cyclopids, among the best-known of free living copepods. 
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IS a greater or less variation of a fundamentally segmented tubular 
body. Two principal modes of elaboration of this basis appear. One 


Series of genera is depressed in habitus, exemplified by the type of the 
group, Notodelphys. The егісі habit is such compression as is 
Зееп іп the widespread genus Doropygus. Тһе body is variously seg- 


Mented, including always in the female the 


modification produced by 
the 


expansion of one or more somites to accommodate the enlarged 
intern; al incubatory c avity. 


The rostrum is a constant feature among the diverse array of notodel- 


bhyids. In its basic form it is an inflated cone, with little or no tendency 


to ornament: ition. 


The antennule varies from the generalized, many 


segmented type like 
that of 


the most primitive cyclopoids to the bimerous or monomerous 
Stumps of the parasites. The antenna is uniramous, 
арре nda: 


ture 


a basically trimerous 


, with relatively sparse ornamentation. Тһе terminal arn 
is invariably a stout clawed articul: ited hook. 
The development of a labrum is an almost unexceptional 


1а- 


feature ot 
: ; 
group. Sufficiently representative occurrences are known of the 
sence of paragnaths to con 


the 
Pre 


ide that these Structures, also, are 
‘undamentally present in notodelphyids. 


Great contor 


ity of the mouthparts is found throughout the group, 


A ы à 
Хсер that in the parasitically degenerated extremes the homologies of 


lése appendages are obscured. The typical mandible consists of a 
Med; ys wh y 

Nedially expanded basal segment and a variously ornamented palp. The 
Maxillule consists of a masticatory basal portion, with a biramous palp. 


he mz ixilla is basically pentamerous and uniramous. A ve 


гу distin tive 
ü 
nature of medially 


inserted setae constitutes its princip 
“Omponent. The maxilliped is reduced, varying from trimerous to 
\ 

Onomerous, with relatively few elements of armat 


ure differentiated. 


The four pairs of swimming legs 


are variations upon a fur damentally 


Әсіороі4 type, bearing out the probable derivation of the group from 
Suc] 

1 
b: 


а free-swimming assemblage. Тһе basic pattern consists of 


p \егоц protopodites, yoked together by 


an intercoxal lamella, and 
taring 


trimerous rami, the exopodite and endopodite. "Тһе 


armature 
Consists of 


various differentiated setae and spines. In the 


à advanced 
Arasite >s, the les 


zs may be reduced to unornamente: ] stumps. 


The fifth legs are vestigial, as is typical of 
арре n« 


1 the cyclopoids. Тһе 
lage is basicálly a uniramous, bimerous one. 'The 
шені at most of one to few weakly developed setae 
“Пу lines of descent within the group the fifth legs 


a King. 


ornamentation 


's. In 
are obsolete to 


ог $] 


А major 


à anatomical problem in considerations 
In 


upon the notodelphyids 
i phy 


the description of the tagmosis, or arrangement of major body 
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regions. Їп the copepods as à whole, there is a major dichotomy 10 
this feature. This fact, coupled with attempts to reconcile copep? 
structure with that of other major crustacean and arthropod groups 
have led to great ambiguity in terms of reterence to these regions. The 
basic disposition of the somites in copepods forms two major body 


There is ? 


regions, with an additional readily determined subdivision. | 
au 


profound articulation between an anterior major mass, bearing the he 
legs, and a posterior sector with. aP” 


structures and the swimming 
T f 
The alternatives of arrangement 9 


pendages insignificant to lacking. 


articulation delimit two principal sections ot the copepods, the Gymnople! 
к a А 5 a 
in which no limbs are borne on the posterior sector, and the Podople# 

З - : tard 
which have a posterior sector bearing a pair or two ot rudimenta? 


limbs. 

Тһе posterior sector has been called abdomen, urosome, 
and such similar noncommittal terms. The reasons for such equivocá 
tions lie in the fact that the articulation concerned does not have s 


The һїпф-50@ 
n 


hind-bodý» 


exact counterpart in any other major crustacean groups. 
in the copepods undoubtedly has two major anatomical componen 

"is ) 
The second ‘ 
e аре 


ts. 


the podopleans the first two somites are pedigerous. 

these, further, is characterized by possession of the reproductiv 
= . - 4 cic 

tures. The conformity thus of these somites to the posterior thor? 


segments of the majority of crustaceans is apparent. 
по! 


it poste 
por 


In the gymnopleans the body articulation occurs one segmer 
to the position found in podopleans. Тһе first segment of the gym 
plean hind-body, although not pedigerous, includes the genital apertu 
A thoracic series, plus an abdominal series of somites, thus wou fur 

4 : a ur 
seen to characterize the hind-body throughout the Copepoda. А The 
ther complication of structure in the urosome is a general trait. че 
g som! 
nd 


n 


/ 


res 


segment of the genital orifices usually fuses with the succeedin 
: жұ к a 
to form a compound metamere, usually exhibiting some expansion | 


often other elaboration. The participant elements in this complex f и 
anatomic? i 
an import? 
alize 
Jit 
h 


would seem to be one anatomically thoracic somite and one 
abdominal somite. However, among the notodelphyids, 
exception occurs, In a considerable number of the more g 
enera, the somites of the urosome retain their anatomical individu? 
Тһе most fundamental plan of segmentation of the body nd 
Notodelphyidae is exhibited in the males. Here the major body art 
lation is podoplean. The main mass of the trunk is cephalothorae 
thoracic, and bears most of the appendages, including the fourth ws 
ming legs. This metasomal assembly is basically five-segme и 


Е 


nted ° of 
the segments diverse. The urosome, posterior to the major hinge _ 
the body, comprises two thoracic segments and four abdomin@ J 
ments (to include the telson, or perianal segment). The first uros? 


би mma ries 
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Segment is the fifth 
Ment attributable to 
Second 
ch 


free thoracic segment, or the sixth limb-bearing seg- 


It bears the fifth legs. Тһе 
convention to the thorax, is 


: u 
reproductive apertures. 7 hese, 
itself, are complicated in 


the thoracic series. 
urosomal segment, attributed by 
aracterized by possession of the paired 
ind the segment structure by the presence of 


the reproductive structures. 


The females of most 
Чере 


m 


genera of notodelphyids, in which 
neration does not obscure the 
àin conform to this 
'he females of N 
Pattern 
of the 
the 


parasitic 
basic features of segmentation, 
podoplean plan, but there 
'otodelphys, and some near 
contorming to the 


in the 
are notable exceptions, 
allies, are organized in a 
gymnoplean arrangement. In these the bulk 
expanded segment, which, besides accommodating 
supports the fourth and fifth legs. In these the 


In the most primitive grade « 


mid-body is an 
incubatory cavity, 


“Tosome has no thoracic appendages. Y 
Matomy the urosome is composed of five segments, 


he first, which bears the oviducal 
Ered to be the seventh 


none pedigerous. 
apertures, is accordingly consid- 
and last thoracic somite. 


The remaining four 
$ и my . А 
“ements are abdominal. This arrangement of urosome is also found 
i : < - 
n more conforming representatives, such as Doropygus. 


Here, how- 
ever 


‚rt, still a further modification 
fifth leg 


It becomes obvious, then, that the 
Articulation are complica 
.* inflation of the body to accommodate the 
Оп, either compression or зе body markedly developed. 
As 4 result, the tagmosis in representatives o 
i Braduated series of 


is involved in that the segment of the 
is also included in the urosome. 
mechanics of the major body 


ated by the combination of effects produced by 


brood sack, with. in add 


addı 


depression of tł 


f the one family presents 
arrangements that cut 
this feature, which has long held 
dichotomous arrange 
me though they did not describe the 
aware of a major difference in 


across the major subdivision 
as a differentiating characte 


ristic 
ments of copepod classification. 


situation aptly, early workers 
tagmosis of the female notodel- 


Phy: 
lids became adopted, 


* Accordingly, a differentiation 
Sent 
\ 


assigning repre- 
tives to the families Notod 


Wo i elphyidae and Doropygidae. However, 
tont, close analysis, the actual facts of the tagmosis are almost the 
the Тату of the suppositions upon which this subdivision м а$ based, In 
и Present study, then, the notodelphyid series is considered as 


a con- 
te “у inclusive one, with the only basis for a further separation the 


“tion of mouthparts found in the most advanced 
dq 1949, K. Lang described 


parasites. 


a new family of copepods, the Archinoto- 
pe УЧае, to include some very primitively constructed ascidicolous 
Кан Гһеве would, basically, require only the anatomical modi- 
Ma ,'" Of provision of an interna] brood sack to accommodate within 

familia] definition the series 


of genera herein assigned to the Noto- 
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They thus possess points of structure which strongly indi- 


delphyidae. 
gave 


cate that they may be a remnant of the archetypical stock which 
rise to the notodelphyids. 

Further, the inclusion of the archinotodelphyids within the family 
Cyclopinidae, a long-known group of free-living cyclopoids, would be 
The termini 
armature of the cyclopinid antenna is a cluster of setae. Іп the 


archinotodelphyids (and in the notodelphyhyids) one member in a 
stout, tapered, curve 
рег. 


consequent upon a simple transformation of the antenna. 


armature is differentiated as a much enlarged, 
hook, which converts the appendage into an effectively prehensile mem 

Тһе demonstration of the cyclopinid-notodelphyid phylogenetic serie 
has led to the abandonment of the traditional usage, introduced by 
Sars, in 1921, which considers the majority о! ascidicolous copepods a 
a suborder, the Notodelphyoida. The Notodelphyidae, Lang shows, are 
directly assignable to the cyclopinid stock within the Cyclopoida. Othe! 
ascidicolous families also show cyclopinid affinities, but not so obviously: 
One family among them Lang has considered to have affinity with ? 


мал a > es 
somewhat more remotely related cyclopoid series, the poecilostom 


e ө = „ей 
so that the suborder of former usage is clearly shown to have b 
polyphyletic. 
Тһе classification of the notodelphyid ascidicoles then has resolve 


as a problem in practicality. There are good grounds for joining tog , 
the families Cyclopinidae, Archinotodelphyidae, and N otodelphyid@® 
since the diagnostic distinctions between each two adjacent families * 

so minor, as pointed out above. If this combination were adopted, * қ 
problem of naming the assemblage would present difficulties. Тһе nam 
Notodelphyidae was used so early as a familial concept that it ought 
deserve а weighty claim on grounds of mere priority. However, 
disadvantage of applying the name is that the very phylogenetic (ге 
which conveys biological significance to the grouping is thereby obscure’ 
To preserve the phylogenetic considerations it would further be advis? 2 
to retain the separate categories at subfamilial level. This outcome 
seems obvious, offers so little gain over the treatment ot the | 
separate families, that this latter alternative is here accepted. 


groups 


А А r " on” 
At the generic level it was found that these same anatomical ©, 
. . : . А 4 mr 
siderations could be applied to the resolving of long-standing taxano F 
| nd 

foU 


difficulties. The formerly widely inclusive genus Doropygus was 4 
to be susceptible to subdivision. Sars, ın 1921, had initiated the Pt .. 
us 


by proposing the genera Doropygella and Doropygopsis, both monoty T 
It was found that slight emendations of these generic concepts os 
provide for the accommodation of still other species, some known at^, 
venus ^ 
ЕП! at? 


time of Sars, some proposed since, all originally in the older 


further corollary finding was the necessity for proposing a new g 
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Closely allied, which includes three 


species formerly 
elonging in Doropygus. The 


restricted concept 
oropygus includes seven formerly 
lave been added to the genus from the American fauna, 

The classic genus Notodelphys has not been 
Present treatment. One new 


considered as 
here proposed for 


known species, and seven new species 


altered in concept in the 
American species has been added. 


FUTURES TRADING CONSIDERED AS AN ASPECT OF 
MONETARY THEORY 


by JOHN WALLACE McCALLEY * 


Тһе purpose of this dissertation is to show the relationship betwee? 
commodity futures trading and the creation, exchange, and extinctiof 
of credit items in order to test the hypothesis that an adequate explana 
tion of the nature and significance of futures trading must necessari 


se 4 à int 
theory. Ап additional aim is to determi" 


comprehend monetary 
ysis 


whether practical policy suggestions may be derived from this anal 
of futures trading. 

Conventional (non-monetary) concepts of futures trading can b 
shown to be inadequate, if not actually misleading and erroneous, 


h : | х nave” 
their evaluations of futures trading. Moreover, inadequate conve 
` "T 
have led to questionable polic! 
interest. 


in 


tional approaches to futures trading 


designed to regulate or control such activity in the public 
` И $ 4 al 
Conventional concepts of futures trading tend to fall into two bro 

. . om^ 
categories: those advanced by economists and those advanced by me, 


» 3 2 T 
bers of trades that employ futures contracts in the conduct 0! the 


enterprises. Economists, by and large, have approached future tA 
as if it were an aspect of speculation and have treated speculation 3 
а special aspect of competitive pricing. Non-economists, who eng? 
in futures trading, have tended to rationalize futures trading 45 4 


s trading 


"insurance" mechanism designed either to reduce the risk of fluctuat 
prices or to shift such risks to specialists willing to assume n 
Neither approach has yielded a consistent and satisfactory explana 
of the institution as it exists today in the commodity markets or E 
United States. Futures trading has also been considered by some lay 
to be nothing more than an institution to facilitate gambling an (0 


activity wholly detrimental to morals and especially detriment? ade 
‚ tri 
5 


the interests of farmers and consumers. This concept of future ¡yes 
. . В ‚ . : . : . . +. ¿yO 
ing will not be given consideration in this dissertation since it inv 
normative rather than economic issues. : 
Jato 


The economists’ approach to futures trading assumes that specu ^ a 
who buy or sell contracts to realize a gain from changes in prices = 
time, form only a small segment of any market and that they t€? el 
buy when prices are low and sell when prices are high. It is ass" 
that speculators trade toward an equilibrium price. If this is true nd 
speculation tends to reduce the magnitude of price fluctuations an nd 
fashion than a 
otherwise would be. Thus speculators, in correc tly anticipating { 
198 


to cause resources to be allocated in a more optimum 


* AB. 1945, A.M. 1947, The George Washington University; Ph.D. conferred May 28, 


(74) 
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*quilibrium price, will cause goods to be stored when prices are too 


low and will cause goods to be sold when prices are too high. 
Е | Б 
The validity of the economists' position rests upon the correctness of 


three implicit assumptions: (1) that the market is purely competitive, 
(2) de of price changes but 
lat speculators as a group 
$$ foresight superior to other participants in the market. 


Mentally, all three assumptions are derived from 


that speculators can influence the magnitu 
Not the direction of price changes, and (3) tl 
Posse Funda- 

the basic assumption 
9f a purely competitive market and its corollary that unsucce 


ssful specu- 
ators will be eliminated from the market. 


It can be shown that none of these assumptions is w arranted in an 


Analysis of actual futures markets. Actual markets are characterized 
Y а certain amount of concentration 
тедиеп у represent the la 
9th numerically and in 


Speculators’ actions m 
Ove ғ 


and monopoly, and speculators 
rgest group of participants in futures markets 


terms of the volume of transactions. Hence, 
ay determine the direction of price changes. More- 
there is no a priori reason to believe that speculators as a group 
Possess above average foresight or that unsuccessful speculators will 
* eliminated from market participation. 
The validity of the 
of 


to 


viewpoint of trade members rests 


upon а concept 
futures trading restricted to a 


single set of transactions as related 


ап individual enterpriser and does not comprehend the nature of 
le over-all institution. While it is true that an individual may employ 
le futures market to effect an offset transaction and 


thus hedge a 
Position he 


тау have assumed in commodities, such futures transactions 
( А . . . . 
‚9 not necessarily provide insurance against price changes. Moreover. 
t is 

$ 


not even possible in many cases to distinguish between speculative 


And hedging transactions. 

To assert that any given set of transactions (one transaction in actual 
Ommodities and the other in futures contracts) is a hedge implies that 
1) the single pair of 


f transactions may be identified and 
ар; 


considered 
( trt from any other transactions that the e 


nterpriser may have effected. 
that price movements in the market for physical goods and 


ments in the market for futures contracts will 
: nitude 


price 
be identical in 
and direction, and (3) that risk is objective and capable 
(the hedger) to another individual 


Ove 


eing shifted from one individual 
* speculator). 


It Сап be shown that the assumptions implied in the argument that 
ùt . , қ a А . n 

Ures trading IS à means ot insurmg against price risks are also unwar 
аг rn " r . 

ited, There is по a priori reason to believe that 


кс 'ason t tl any particular trans 

tr: n in the futures market is in fact an offsetting transaction to a 

inte ‘action in physical goods. Even though an enterpriser may initially 
"d that 


à transaction might be а hedge, his intentions may change 
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over time and the transaction, upon extinction, may have actually become 
speculative. Secondly, price movements in the market for physical goods 
and in the market for futures contracts need not be (and often are not 
identical; sometimes they may even move in opposite directions, There- 
fore, the set of transactions deemed to be offsetting in character тау 
actually result in greater losses than would have resulted had no “hedge 
transaction been undertaken. Finally, it must be pointed out that risk 
is subjective rather than objective. It is possible to demonstrate that 
any particular transaction in the futures market may either increase 07 
decrease the over-all risk for either party to the transaction; it cannot 
be assumed that one individual's risk is decreased and the other ind! 
vidual's risk is increased by the same amount or even that the futures 
transaction will result in opposite increments of risk for the two partie 
to the transaction. In addition, emphasis on the "insurance" functio? 
of futures trading often tends to create a disregard for the effect 9 
such trading on prices and hence a disregard for the economic proble? 
of resource allocation. It tends to cause the institution of futures trac 
ing to be analyzed from the standpoint of an individual's special interes? 
rather than from the standpoint of its role in the economy. Ё 


Гһе evaluation of futures trading resulting from the economist 
пе” 


conventional approach is that futures trading always tends to be a bene 
ort 


ficial activity since it tends to stabilize prices and bring about a m9" 

optimum allocation of scarce resources. The evaluation of futur% 
z ; қ rs № 

trading resulting from the conventional approach of trade members 


А к А а “ sun srate 
that speculative trading in futures is a “necessary evil” to be toler 
because such trade provides “insurance” for legitimate business. w 

u 


two conventional approaches are not only deficient in themselves "^ 
they are in some instances inconsistent with each other. The deficient 
of conventional approaches to a study of futures trading suggest tha 
a more rewarding analysis consistent with market realities might 
cast in a new frame of reference. к 
An analysis of the origin and development of commodity {шш 
markets reveals that actual futures markets have never exhibited - 
characteristics which would tend to substantiate the conventional = 
lytical approaches. The origin of futures trading, though somewn 
obscure because of the lack of records, lies in a period of rapid 
nomic change and expansion during the nineteenth century. There" 
every reason to believe that futures trading developed as much 6 
of а desire to speculate, even to gamble, as it did out of а қ 
the part of enterprisers to reduce the risks of enterprise, еврей, 
since there existed little commercial need of futures trading under а 
merchandising methods commonly employed before the last quarte" 


the nineteenth century. 
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Гһе most important area of futures trading in the past century was 
Brains. Futures trading came to | 


зе an important part of the market 
tor grains only after rather spec 
Brain trade made 


} ; e Р 
the trade, viz., terminal elevator operators. 
Were 


Mechanism ial circumstances in the 


futures trading of particular value to one segment of 


The special circumstances 
associated primarily with the attempts of terminal elevator oper- 
ators to maintain a position of market dominance after the Passage of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 


The Interstate Commerce Act 
terminal elevators to lose 


caused 
their partial monopoly of the 


grain trade 
Which had depended tor its 


existence on а transportation monopoly 
Coupled with the Storage operations of elevators in terminal markets. 
order to maintain their position in the grain trade after 1887, 
terminal elevators changed their Principal enterprise from storage for 
the f others to grain merchandising. In order to become deal- 
grain on a large scale it was nece ] 

take Over a 


being 


account о 


ers in 


ior elevator operators to 


it the 


carried out by consignment merch ints. 


Terminal elevator grain dealers 


ned their monopoly position 
Carrying out merchandising 
Be part by buyir 
ldding 


operations. This was a complished in 


g grain directly from country points and by over 


and under selling consignment merchants, Such direct b 


buying 
апа sell; led out secretly. 2 tape 
Selling was often carried out secretly, a pr van es were 
m. - | 

Made possible because of, among other things, joint enterprise operations 
І 

) | | h 
Pus the use of the futures market. Con u he rapid growth 
of . 1 je Р 3 
Jt the elevator operators as grain merchandisers, who ma large and 
Ire : 1 1 ; 

Tequent transactions in the futures market, the futures market ame to 


)e " . " و“‎ 1 . 
, Closely related to cash transactions and it then provided potentialities 


( . . 
T hedging transactions, 
Neither the Chicago Board of Trade nor the state 
e 
Th ments have 
1е] b 
Posit 
Mods. : x 
Mities deliverable on futures contracts may be parti 


and federal gov- 
succeeded in effectively mitigating the market 
у à tew terminal elevators. Terminal elevator dealer 


Ion of special advantage regarding the futures marl 


|; terminal elevators. Hence they are at times in 


1 position > 
Мы... ‹ : " : 
te prices to their own advantage or to collaborate with otl 
a Le : : ч 3 
tors, Ihe grain market is not characterized by 


the com 
d - 


ong visualized by economists who have advanced conventiona] analyses, 
„ег has futures trading "evolved naturally" out of the req 

jets of merchants and processors for "insurance" against pi risks 
ы Tutures trading were only a means of insuring against price risks it 


T re 

*asonable to expect the institution to be a 
3 
Neme 


dey 
“Velope 


part of the merchand 


01 many more commodities than it 


1$ and that it м 


d оп, €. g., the excnanges of London, 


The George Washington University 


of 


0 


In order to suggest a new frame of reference for the analysis 


futures trading it is first necessary to delineate the modern theory 


This will suggest the nature of the problems 


competitive speculation. 
satisfactory analysis of futures 


yet to be investigated in order that a more 
trading may be undertaken. 

'The modern theory of competitive speculation, as developed b 
P. Lerner in the United States and J. E. Meade in England, demon” 


lling of goods always tends to be 
г him 


у Abba 


strates that speculative buying and зе 
beneficial to the economy provided the welfare of the speculato 
'This is true even though speculation may 

excessive, perverse, or deficient. Speculation is only detrimental to the 
economy if it is aggressive or monopolistic in character, There is” 
tendency for analysts of futures trading to assume that the theory ? 
competitive speculation is pertinent and applicable to futures trading 
as it actually exists in the commodity markets of the United States. 


self is disregarded. 


The theory of competitive speculation is applicable to futures trading 


(1) if the market is actually characterized by 4 high 


however, only 
is identic? 


degree of competition, (2) if speculation in physical goods 
s contracts, and (3) if it is possible or reasona 
It has been indicate 
f com" 
future 
regatin£ 


to speculation in future 
to segregate speculators from non-speculators. 
that the grain markets are not characterized by a high degree 0 
petition. It remains to determine (1) the characteristics of 
contracts and the speculation therein, (2) the possibility of seg 
speculators from non-speculators, and (3) the nature of the топор” 
listic or manipulative activity in futures markets. It is expected chat 
an analysis of these aspects of futures markets will tend to yield sug” 
gestions as to the economic significance of futures trading in 
economy. 


”т . con“ 
The technique employed to analyze the nature of the futures © 


tract is to determine the kinds of asset-liability positions created . 
the exchange of futures contracts. This balance sheet approach, whit 
hitherto has been confined almost exclusively to banking theory екй, 
for its extension to general theory by Kenneth E. Boulding in 1950, 4 
been employed because it facilitates an analysis of the creation %, 
exchange of assets and because it is desired that the analysis e 

futu ^, 


trate on the economic rather than the legal characteristics of 4 


с қ ^ : : an 

A distinction is made between titles to physical goods “, 
n 

een ! 


tion 9^ 
у 
Futur” 
м". 
transactions, like all transactions in claims, result in the creation 
credit. Two levels of credit creation may be distinguished, and they ost 
+ . mr " |0” 
credit and duo-credit. The former represents 


contracts. 
certificates of debt which are characteristically contracts betw 


viduals. Such debts are obligations for one party to a transac 


at the same time, claims or credit items for the other party. 


called simple 
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transactions, such as the lending of either money 


' or goods, wherein an 
Asset is transferred from one 


individual to another, and the recipient 


9f the asset assumes an obligation or liability. 


In such cases one party 
to 


the transaction experiences a substitution of assets, and the other 


Party experiences an increase in both assets and liabilities. 

Transactions in futures, however, are characteristically duo-credit 
transactions. Both parties to the transaction experience increased 
assets and increased liabilities. The buyer of a futures contract in- 
Creases his assets by the claim on commodities and his liabilities by his 
Obligation to pay for the commodities upon delivery. 
the futures contract increases his assets by the account receivable for 
the sale of the contract and his liabilities by his obligation to deliver 
"ommodities on his contract. Another 
Common 


The seller of 


case of duo-credit transaction 
to the economy is the commercial bank deposit transaction 
Wherein upon the creation of bank deposits, the assets and liabilities of 
9th the bank and its customer are simultaneously increased 


In distinction to simple credit creation, the general characteristics 
9f duo credit creation are: (1) The two parties to any duo-credit 
transaction necessarily have diametrically opposite asset-liability posi- 
tions, Thus the gains of one party from changes in the price of either 
mmodities ог contracts for commodities 


are always equal to the 
Wses of the other party, and each party expects or anticipates ап 
Pposite movement in prices. (2) Assets and liabilities may be created 
Without necessarily any correspondence to the existence of 
Money : 
E 
lon 


goods or 
available to extinguish the obligations when they fall due. (3) 
creation of such credit is usually contingent upon some institu- 
al arrangement whereby contracts can be offset against each other 


0 . . . . . 
^ Cleared) without resorting to the carrying out of the stipulations 
0 

the 


" bosits 
Partial 


contract itself, e.g. the delivery of money on commercial bank 
or the delivery of commodities on futures contracts. Just as 
reserve banking depends upon all deposits not being paid off 
at any given time, a fortiori futures trading, where reserves 
nonexistent or at best uncertain, depends upon not all the 


tade s a қ у : 

к Чет$ demanding delivery at апу one time. When a large portion 
those 

Modis: : ò x : сЕ 

ha dities the situation created is not unlike a run on a bank. Unlike 

deposits, futures contracts all fall due within a short Period of 


I 


holding futures contracts demand delivery of actual com- 


me 


"» While organized commodity exchanges provide for the extinction 
futi 
1 


res contracts by the payment of cash, only inadequate provisions 


* m. эн” : : 
Made for the extinction of contracts by the delivery of goods. More 


tr ' !t is common for the volume of contracts outstanding to far 
deliverable supplies thus making the delivery of physical 


$ on all futures contracts an impossibility, 


com 
tie 
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Because of the nature of the asset-liability positions created by future 


transactions and because it is impossible to assume the existence © 
it wou 
un- 
of 


other assets or liabilities in the account of the speculator, 
appear that any distinction between speculators and hedgers 1$ 
(ie. the creation 


warranted. "Тһе significance of futures trading 
5 anc 


credit) must be analyzed from the standpoint of its effect on price 
the allocation of resources over time. 
such as bank de- 
rate 0 
future 
Just 2$ 


'The economic significance of duo-credit creation, 
posits or futures contracts, usually manifests itself in the 
interest. Money is a subtle device for linking the present to the 
and the price of money, interest, is the indicator of this link. 
bank deposits may be considered money, futures contracts 


. е 4” еей 
considered commodity money or currency, and the difference betwe 


spot prices for commodities and forward prices for commodities сей 
ж es 
of inter 


resents the commodity rate of interest (if the money rate : 

is taken into consideration). "Тһе determination of the economic 9" 
consideration 0 
the rela" 
for 


may 


nificance of futures trading involves, then, primarily a 
its effect on the commodity rate of interest and, in addition, 
tionship between speculation in goods and speculation in claims 
goods. 

It can be shown that the relationship between spot and 


prices depends upon the elasticity of speculative stocks. The el 1 
the margin 


forward 
asticitY 


of speculative stocks depends upon the elasticity of 


money rate of interest, the marginal net carrying cost of commodities 
the marginal risk premium, and the marginal liquidity premiun, 
It is demonstrated that there is a direct relationship between spot AR 
forward prices only when the elasticity of speculative stocks is infinit 
and that there is no relationship between spot and forward lo" 

jc v" 


when speculative stocks are completely inelastic. Hence, the contra‘ 
assertions, to be found in conventional analyses of futures trading; * ch 
the futures market is a fictitious market or, contrarywise, that the o 
market and the futures market are parts of the same market where p 
in the two markets are separated only by "imperfections" are var 
true. However, both conditions merely represent opposite and extre? 
positions in an array of possible situations. E 
It can also be shown that speculation in, claims need not be identi? 
to speculation in physical goods. Contracts tend to serve someW 
different purposes than goods themselves. Specifically, claims 07 = 
tracts are more liquid than the specified goods. If claims we"? 
more liquid they probably would not be created. Fundamentally, € 


serve a monetary function that is not easily served by actual ph е 
for futu " 


$ 


commodities. Since neither the supply nor the demand 


| АГ? A à ; 2045 
contracts is identical to the supply or demand for physical g 
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there is no reason to believe that t 


here should be a price identity 
between claim 


s and goods even at the same point in time. 


Гһе conclusion derived from this theoretical 
the 


one derived from conventional 


usually conclude that the optimum 
tutures 


contracts and the 
Should be one of identity, 
ship 


analysis is contrary to 
analyses. Conventional analyses 
relationship between the price of 
Price of cash goods at the 


same point in time 
Any deviation from this identic 


al relation- 


is deemed to be due 
“Сопот {с policy for the 


“ould aim at removing 


to market imperfections. 
achievement of optimum 
such imperfections. Little 


Hence the correct 


ket conditions 


1f any attention 
8 given to the Structure of prices over time since it is assumed that 
they merely reflect the relationship between present and future market 
сев as determined in a competitive market. The conclusion derived 


Tom the theoretical 
Necessary 
“ash and 


analysis of this dissertation is that there 
relationship between spot and forward prices or 
futures prices, However, if 
significance, the relationship t 
determined 


is no 
between 


futures trading is to have any 
^ н 
Conomic 


Betitively 
Any 


hat does exist should be com- 
and not subject to mono 
degree of relationship may exist, 
Market alwa 
Pot and 
A 
Stab 


0 


polistic influences. Although 
futures trading in a competitive 
ys tends to increase the degree of relationship between 
forward prices be ause it tends to increase market liquidity. 
corollary to this conclusion is that whether or not futures trading 
ilizes prices is largely irrelevant: the significant question is whether 
Г not futures trading fe 


g facilitates the formation of 
fer 
4 Ct market supply 


ER futures trading 
E il tend to cause the 
"Чрр]у 

las; y 


prices that accurately 
and demand conditions over time. 
increases market liquidity, 
whole structure of 
and demand cond 
Чоп in 


To the extent 
speculation in futures 
prices in the market to reflect 
itions more accurately. 
futures creates 
Че Market to be less 
Picture 


To the extent that specu- 
а manipulative potential in the market c 
competitive, futures trading will 


it Cause the whole 
of prices to reflect supply and demand conditions less accurately. 


b: he f ie significance of futures trading re 

Wit ^ : 

of h the degree of monopoly in the market. 
le nature of such 

ith 


Prime consideration as to tl sts 


This raises the problems 
monopoly and the possibility 


ut destroying the usefulness of futures trading. 
pa siderable 


5а 


of its being elimin ited 


confusion exists among writers 
р 


on futures tradir 
"C 

№ Og the nature of m 

ж 


re- 


g 
anipulative activity in futures markets. It js 


ку, assumed, without recourse to analysis, that the manipulative 
onen ‚to be found in futures markets may be characterized as a 
iti Г, ie, а monopolization of the supply of a odity. However, 
Б. а fact that the manipulative activity in futures markets is usually 


» De char - 1 
tin laracterized as a squeeze, 
Me 


In spite of the tact that it 
argued that 


“а squeeze is a little corner”, they 


is some- 


are not identical 
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activities, and they differ in nature rather than degree. A cornet 
depends for its success upon the possibility of creating a supply топор" 
oly. A squeeze is effected when buyers of futures contracts unexpectedly 
stand for the delivery of physical goods on their contracts thus forcing 
sellers to suddenly enter the market for physical goods. The squeeze 
depends for its success upon the possibility of manipulating the deman® 
rather than the supply, for physical goods. Although the squeeze may 


be combined with a corner, the two forms of market manipulation are 
claims 
The 
е of 


distinct, and the squeeze can only be effected in markets where 
to goods have been created that fall due at stipulated periods. 
squeeze does not depend for its success upon there being a shortag 
physical goods, but the squeeze may cause commodities to be diverted 
from their normal channels of trade. The squeeze always results 12 


х A e А x E , . £g 
distortion of prices over time, 1.€., а distortion between spot and fo 


falling" 


ward prices, and it may be executed even when prices are he 
1 
nt 


Moreover, the squeeze manipulation is more certain of success tha a 
corner, and it is always to the advantage of buyers of futures contra 


5 е ‚thing 
to attempt a squeeze since they have nothing to lose and суету 
future 


to gain by such an operation. It is concluded that markets with 
¿38 
exist 


trading have an inherent manipulative potential that does not 
markets without organized futures trading. Further, a policy design* 
to mitigate corners may not be applicable to the mitigation of sque? 
А squeeze is more like a run on a bank than it is like a corner, % 
it is amenable to similar kinds of controls. 

Many attempts have been made to regulate, control, or 
speculation in general and monopolistic speculation in particular. 
has been marked with outstanding success. In the United States 
vidual states passed legislation in the nineteenth century against {т 


jnd! 

aud! 
- - а 

lent speculative transactions such as those made in bucket shops. ‘ast 

those which were deemed to be fictitious in nature. But no signifie ] 
con 

£ 4 


attempts were made until the twentieth century to regulate o st 
as 


speculative activity on organized exchanges. Federal legislation P ү) 
in the twentieth century made both the intent to manipulate апа 4€ " 


manipulation of commodity markets illegal. Moreover, the comm yet 
exchanges themselves created rules of trade designed to make maf 
manipulation more difficult. “ 
Тһе difficulties that arose іп these attempts to control or regal, 
manipulative activities were twofold. It was difficult to prove 6 
of manipulation, thus, remedial action was taken only after the vss! 
age had been done to the market. Regulations designed to nm 
the manipulative potential often at the same time lessened the = 
of the futures market to its participants causing the market ir 


: . e . А к me 
thin and all the more subject to manipulation by the few traders re 
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ing in the market. What 


is actually needed 
Manipulation is a 


means of eliminating the 


Will not at the same time destroy the usefulness of the market. 


for the mitigation of 


manipulative potentia] which 


Economists, in 12 a general com. 
(futures contracts may be thought 
commodity-reserve currencies), 
Substituting futures contracts 
Modities, 
to 


discussing the possibility of institutir 
Modity-reserye currency of as 
SPecialized have shown the possibility of 
for the reserve stock 
The principles inherent ir 
the problem of 


of physical com- 
1 these suggestions might be applied 
controlling manipulation in 


futures markets where 
credit items created bear 


the a close similarity to commodity currency. 
It can be shown that it 

Ommodities to serve as a reserve bel ind 
Would such a plan be feasible in the case of 
Should such a reserve stock 


to market participants, in the 


is not feasible to maintain a stock of actual 


commodity currency nor 
futures trading. However, 
be maintained it would have to be sold 
case of futures trading, at a price equal 
0 the price of the next maturing futures contract. 
tharging replacement costs. This 
Night not be 
sica] 
there 


This amounts to 
raises the question of whether it 
possible to substitute some form of futures contract for actual 
goods as a means of maintaining market liquidity whenever 
is danger of a squeeze in a futures market. 

Whether Or not it would be 


feasible and desirable to institute 
"eme 


a 
to substitute futures contracts 


or some similar claims for the 


of actual physical goods rests primarily on three conditions: 


Y The scheme should be automatic їп nature and not subject to 
decisions of individuals, ( 
i a manner that 
"the m 
Ment of 


Ring ( 


N 


) The scheme should operate in 
а competitive time-price 
arket. (3) The scheme should 
any individual participant in 


Or potential gains) are d 


structure is maintained 
not work to the financial detri- 
the market except that } 


iis financial 
erived from manipulative 


operations. 
d institutional arrangement is 


d “Ting house might issue 
livery 


Suggested whereby an 
notes to customers that would 
on futures contracts in lieu of 


exchange 
be valid for 
з commodities under stipulated 
ti s. It is demonstrated that the і 
S futures contracts 1 


я “umstances 
tion > 


1 
де 


егу of physical commodi 


s economically justified only under certain 


and these circumstances never correspond to the condi. 


sh 5 existing in a market suffering from a squeeze. 
Ow . М 
bey Wn that the delivery of physical 
“о 


vn 2- . ..Х 
"MIC significance Over and 
ark 


*t prices are 


Conversely, it is also 
goods on futures contracts has no 
above the delivery of claims whenever 
being manipulated by a squeeze. 

% "ndamentally, 
b bog ential contracts an equal and 
lp. te (or offsetting ) manipulative potential is built 

demonstrated t 


the scheme operates in such a way that as a manipul 


pula- 
is built up by buvers of futures 


қ е 
up by sellers. 


hat these two manipulative potentials will nullify 
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ctively inhibit attempts to manipu” 
E uns 


Тһе prevention of Y 


practice and effe 
an asset 


each other in actual 
late futures markets by squeezing оре 
on banks requires that any bank be in 
of the bank for the asset (deposit) of the cu 
no financial loss. A similar provision tor th 
d if organized futures trading is to functior 
potentials. It is believed that the 
the mainten 
ading 1$ 


rations. 
a position to substitu 
ıstomer which 
e su 


jte 
will cause 
bstitution 
1 without 
scheme 
of 
an 


the customer 
of assets is require 
price manipulative 
fulfill this purpose and 
markets in cases 


creating 
presented will ance 
competitive commodity 
important market institution. 

'To consider futures trading as 
principal characte 


facilitate 
where futures tT 


an aspect of monetary theory demons 
strates that the ristics of futures contracts are identic? 
to the principal characteristics of Both are device? 
for linking the present to the future. Both may be created without 
to tangible assets. And it is necessary that special institu; 
devised to safeguard the economic function 

ard the economic function of such cre 
for the extinction of suc 
involved. It 28 
for the 


henevef 


to 


money or credit. 


recourse 
tional arrangements be 
such credit items. To safegu 
items involves something more than providing 
the stipulations of the contracts 
he provision of institutional arrangements 
or the asset-liability positions created, W 
asset-liability positions is conducive 
price economy. 


claims according to 
volves, in addition, t 
maintenance of claims, 
of such 


the continuance 
ng of a free competitive 


proper functionir 


ТНЕ 


EFFECT OF FLUORINE ON PRASEODYMIUM 
TRIFLUORIDE 
AND 
THE PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF CERTAIN 
FLUOPLATINATES 


by THEODORE PETER PERROS * 


Among the rare earth elements there are only three which display 
Valences greater than the normal trivalent state. 
Praseodymium, and terbium. 
Compounds, other than oxides 
t would be 
afte 
the 


ееп 


These are cerium, 
Of the three only cerium forms tetravalent 


which are quite stable and easily prepared. 
expected that praseodymium, the element next in order 
r cerium would exhibit similar properties. However, this is not 
case. Only the oxides PrO, and Рг„О and related compounds have 
found to contain praseodymium in the tetravalent state. However, 


Tom a consideration of the number of electrons available in the 4 f 


shel] 


of praseodymium, it would be expected that the pentavalent state 
Would be the most stable since the removal of the electrons would give 
à xenon structure. Т} 


ie existence of the pentavalent state has been 
aime 


d but recent work has shown this claim to be without foundation. 


The fact that a higher valent state of praseodymium exists led many 
vane: 4 ٤ 

Westigators to attempt the preparation of a tetravalent salt of praseo- 
lYmium, 


АП reported investigations, however, proved unsuccessful in this 
"Ndeavor, 


u 
i One possible method for the preparation of a tetravalent 
mpound was not fully investigated. This involved the use of fluorine. 
"Ince 
at 
le 


fluorine is a better oxidizing agent than oxygen, one would expect 
Praseodymium tetrafluoride could be formed by fluorination of 
normal praseodymium trifluoride. In support of tl 


Ee 


IS premise, it 
$ - ыы 
ы “own by thermodynamic calculations that praseodymium tetrafluoride 


A 9 “ y. 7 . . 
; Quite stable even up to temperatures of 700? C. Accordingly, in this 
1 


Ш... : н к ke 

“Stigation experiments were carried out in an effort to рге 
etr. . 
'rafluoride, 
Pro, 


the 


the 
A fluorine generator was designed and constructed to 


luce about 40 cc of fluorine per minute. Fluorine was prepared by 


electrolysis of molten potassium bifluoride. Тһе apparatus was 


Made of 


A copper. The reaction tube which contained the sample to be 

“Wor; e ; ^^ б . s 

$ Tinated was made of nickel. 'The combustion boat containing the 
ӛт * . 1 a 

th "le was fashioned from a fluorite cupel. Before each run was made 
e 


d " . " : 
p, Sstem was dried thoroughly since fluorine reacts readily with water. 


"ase . , . : : пе иг n 
К ‘eodymium trifluoride was fluorinated at various temperatures rang- 
р { а . . . 
Е Ітот room temperature to 800° С, and for intervals ot time ranging 
“Or ‚ 

n three hours to eight hours. After each run the sample was tested 
۰ 
B ; 
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with hydriodic acid to determine whether or not oxidation of t 
р . A” 
In each instance the results were neg 


praseodymium had occurred. e 
ag 4 : о 
ate of reaction in the desired direct! 


tive. It was concluded that the r 
was so slow as to be completely impractical. 

Attention was then turned to the development of a method for the 
preparation of fluoplatinates. Only one compound is reported 
literature to have been prepared which contains the fluoplatin 
Its preparation is a specific one and not of a general application. 
efforts of this investigation were directed to the development 0 


4 | E ti- 
general method. From a consideration of the Ist! 


in the 


ate 100: 


effect of fluorine on P а 
and other factors 


num, the insolubility of the rare earth fluorides, 
was concluded that the method most likely to produce а compour 
containing the fluoplatinate ion would be the fluorination of an intimate 
mixture of a rare earth fluoride and platinum at a temperature 
5252 С. Lanthanum trifluoride was mixed intimately with platinu® 
and fluorinated for five hours at 5259 С. in the apparatus mentione 
previously. The reaction product had a pale yellow color. The plat 
num had disappeared completely. А portion of the reaction produ" 
when treated with water gave а solution having a pale yellow color" 
ammonium hydroxide, 


This solution when treated with oxalic acid, 


hvdrofluoric acid precipitated the lanthanum. 
This solution when treate 


“010 
The pale yellow co 
d with hydro" 


still persisted in solution. 
p I ) jutio® 


sulfide produced a precipitate of platinic sulfide. A similar $0 "n 
when treated with formic acid produced free platinum. The 54 le 
result occurred when hydrazine was used. In each instance, the ue 
yellow color of the solution vanished. When potassium fluoride b 
added to the solution from which lanthanum has been remove a P". 
yellow crystalline precipitate is formed. Тһе above reactions pr 
cated that the platinum was contained in an anion complex with fluor" 

and that the compound probably was lanthanum fluoplatinate. In ys 
to further substantiate this an analvsis of the compound was песе, 

B 


poration of 15° ye 
found t°, 

porti" 
]ded in severa ро, 
] been ре 
'The difference v a 
weights of the residue and the original reaction product was cake 
be the weight of the sample. The scheme of analysis adopte, ly 
the following: the solution of lanthanum fluoplatinate was heated шш che 


p ‘ - 4 as V, 

to boiling and oxalic acid added to precipitate the lanthanum ші 
ne , . „tano“ 

1 off and then titrated with st ya 


oxalate; the oxalate was filtered 
the filtrate 


Efforts to obtain a pure sample of the salt by eva 
since hydrolysis products were 
indirectly. А 
1 small 
remo 


tion were unsuccessful 
present. Samples for analysis were obtained 
of the reaction product was weighed, water ас 
tions until all of the soluble lanthanum fluoplatinate hac 


and the residue was then dried and weighed. 


permanganate to determine the lanthanum content; 
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boiled and hydrazine added to the 


solution (reduction to free platinum 
w 


as instantaneous); the platinum was filtered off, ignited, and weighed 
as platinum. The filtrate from the last step was retained in order to 
determine the fluorine 


as lead fluochloride. 
tion о 


content by the accepted procedure of precipitation 
The results of the analyses indicated the forma- 
f lanthanum fluoplatinate. 

The absorption spectrum of this salt was measured with the DU 
Beckman spectrophotometer in the ultraviolet and visible region of the 
Spectrum. Since lanthanum (III) has no absorption spectrum 


tange of 230 u through the visible portion ‹ 
tion 


ate ion alone. Two characteristic peaks were noted at 273 mu and 
318 ц. 


in the 


f the spectrum, the absorp- 


spectrum which was measured could be attributed to the fluoplati- 


The precipitate which was obtained by the addition of 


potassium 
toride to 


a solution containing the fluoplatinate ion was analyzed to 


"termine whether it was the expected potassium fluoplatinate. Тһе 
Matinum and fluorine were d 


letermined in the same manner as previously 
“scribed. Potassium was determined with the flame photometer and 


“Y precipitation with sodium cobaltinitrite. The results show that the 


% 
" - с : : 
?mpound is potassium fluoplatinate. Its absorption spectrum was 
Sim; 1 . 
Milar to that of lanthanum fluoplatinate, 
M : 
Taseodymium апа 


à neodymium fluoplatinates were prepared in the 
"me fashion as lanthanum fluoplatinate. The procedure for the analysis 
"а identical to that of lanthanum fluoplatinate. The absorption spectra 
a these two compounds not only showed the peaks characteristic of the 
‘Oplatinate ion but also those characteristic 


of the praseodymium and 
воду: e 
dymium 10ns. 


hg cric fluoplatinate was also prepared but because the ceric ion 
*“Tolyzed so rapidly no analysis of this compound was made. 
em fluoplatinate was prepared in the same manner as the rare 
of 1 fluoplatinates. Its absorption spectrum was identical to that 
the Potassium and lanthanum fluoplatinates, 

псе ammonium fluoride is volatile, the ammonium fluoplatinate 


"d not be prepared in the sa 
Айпате$, 


\| 


manner as the rare earth fluo- 
| 
0t 


Its preparation offered no difficulty, however. An excess 
Ammonium 


hydroxide was added to a solution of lanthanum fh 


10- 
ake ate. This precipitated lanthanum hydroxide. The filtrate was 
it М to dryness leaving ammonium fluoplatinate. As would be expe ted, 
lang Sorption spectrum was identical to that of s dium, potassium, ап 
mm Anum fluoplatinates. 
le 


density, solubility, and degree of hydration oí each 


We і compound 
те mes | > 

li, determined. Тһе density was obtained by measuring the volume 
ж, cement of toluene by a known weight of the salt. А one ml. 


р 
асы. ө А ” о 
цу Pycnometer was used in these determinations, 


The solubility for each was determined by a standard proc 
All are soluble except potassium fluoplatinate which is only slightly 
soluble. 
The degree of hydration for potassium, sodium, and ammoniu 
o 


fluoplatinates was determined by drving the salt at 120 
potassium and ammonium fluoplatinates are anhydrous whereas 
fluoplatinate is а hexahydrate. 

'The degree of hydration of the rare earth fluoplatinate 
be determined in this manner since complete dehydration is not 0 


s could not 
ptained 


on ‚ . 2 res 
at temperatures even up to 150 C. At slightly higher temperatu 4 
decomposition occurs. Тһе degree от hydration was determinec 


making an analysis of the platinum content. From this the degree 9 
hydration was calculated. 

Тһе properties of the fluoplatinates are quite similar to the cor 
responding chloroplatinates with the exception of the solubility о! t : 
ammonium fluoplatinate. Ammonium and potassium chloroplatin? A 
have similar solubilities at temperatures below 20? C., but this is pr! 
the case with the corresponding fluoplatinates. Potassium Auoplatintl 
resembles the potassium chloroplatinate in the extent of solubility» и 
the ammonium fluoplatinate is far more soluble than ammoniUP 
chloroplatinate. i 

The development of a method for the preparation of the Auoplatinat® 


opens up a new field of investigation. 


THE DYNAMICAL EVOLUTION OF A STAR AND A COM- 
PARATIVE STUDY OF NUCLEON AND RADIATION TEM- 
PERATURES 


by ARTHUR NAEOLE CARSON * 


À numerical integration of the dynamic 
leriors is 
Puter, 


equations of stellar in- 
discussed and prepared for solution on a fast electronic com- 
Rotational effects and viscosity are neglected although considera- 
tion is taken of the probable development of a convective core. Energy 


Bene ї ation 1$ provide d tor according to three types о! reaction : th proton 


pde, the carbon cycle, and the Salpeter reaction by which helium may 
* converted into carbon. This last reaction only proceeds appreciably 
at E 


қ 4 $ e i" 
Very large densities and temperatures, such as be expected in 


the ' : - 
he central regions of stars which are in the last st iges of tl 


r evolution. 
Ne of the objects of the calculation is to investigate the influence of 
this type of energy generation upon stellar behaviour. 
The problem begins with a large spherical ball of cool gas which 
hen contracts under gravity. The gas is 


nea 


(d by the release ot poten- 
tia] energy, part of which is converted into velocity of material so that 
"impressive work is done upon the inner regions of the star by the 
üter regions. After sufficient temperature and density have been 
ained in the center, the nuclear reactions begin to liberate energy. 
te collapse will eventually stop, owing to the devel nt of 


4 pres- 
rn ^ S 4 и . 
Те gradient, and from this time on the star burns ЖА its fi 


t iel is ex- 
|. Sted. The 


purpose of the problem is, of course, to record the 
“tailed behaviour of the star while this burning process is going 
1 . 1 1 1 "г 

к Ч, if possible, to ascertain the nature of the end product. [he par- 
“Шаг star 


on 


under consideration does not refer to any known existing 


Je e 
„ct. Its mass has been taken to be 3.65 sun-masses : 


composition 


by weight 55 per cent hydrogen, 44 per cent helium, and 1 
“ent of the other elements in the ratios given by Harrison Brown 
the naturally 


occurring ments. These concentrations will. of 


modified in certain regions of the star 


goes on. as 


‘lear reactions м 


take place. 
б . . . 7 , . . 
“sation of concentration is allowed, however—no radial mixing, for 


‚Die, with the exception of the uniform mixing whi 


B : 
ІП the convective core. 


T this initial problem, the opacity 


| to obey the Kramer law. ТЫ 
Се . 
y Cer : і 2 ts 
T tain regions of the star, especially 
> assume that it is true everywhere 
* s Ж 
55 
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gions 


is probably a fairly good fit to the truth within the interior re 


which have the most influence upon the star’s development. By # 
which better and better account 
ow! 


aril 


process of iteration of problems, in 
is taken of all factors which determine the opacity, the detailed kn 
It is not necessé 


edge of stellar interiors can possibly be improved. 
ly approach the trut 


so, however, that by this process we would real : 
The opacity itself would be more nearly correct 19r e 
revail, but there are other consider? 
Тһе effects of rota 
are capable 


any closer. 
conditions which we calculate to | 
tions which might far outweigh this improvement. 
tion and viscosity, which we have almost entirely neglected, 
Should the correct 
hat the entire star is ! 


: ope "psi 
of modifying the results tremendously. visco!" 


and rotation effects combine in such a way tl 


convective equilibrium (completely or partially mixed), the characte™ 
istics of burning would be greatly changed. In this case the burnif 
would be able to draw fuel from the entire stellar mass rather eh? 
form only a relatively small central zone. There are also intermedi 
variations of this effect which could conceivably produce other unus 
results. We have naturally assumed conditions which seem to prev? 
among at least some types of stars. Owing to our lack of knowl, 


. . . "чс —" H ( 
in stellar interiors and the difficulty of inclusion 


of the viscosity 
: „де беген 
difficult to make di 


rotation in the equations, it would be very 
assumptions in any case. : 
„үч › $ А t0 
Гһе stellar material is assumed to obey the perfect gas law “Ж 
the point at which electron degeneracy begins to occur. After he 
д e 4 ; : t 
point has been reached, we still treat the atoms and ions as obeyinÉ Te 


y А à 2 
but use the equation of state of a weakly degene” > 
the 0% 


the P7 


E 
It has been assumed, got 


perfect gas law, 
gas for the electrons, Radiation energy is also included in 


tions. Corresponding treatment is given to the specific heat, 


sure, and other thermodynamic coefficients. , 
ject to later modification if necessary, that the electron 
degenerate. This assumption may app 4 
be somewhat optimistic in re requ 

also ; 


by the Salpeter reaction. The Salpeter reaction, however, is 
k „tation 
iigh temperatures, and the expect ". 
or 


gas WI 4 


become more than weakly 
in view of the high densities which a 


volves a requirement of very ! 
that the high temperature will be sufficient to prohibit strong 
the 
y 


medium degeneracy. 
For numerical solution the differential equations are writte 


difference form. In order to maintain stability of the difference pos) 


n 10 


. e : . : “ег” 
tions and also to allow the use of an arbitrarily large time int of 
it 1s necessary to write the difference equations in implicit form. ү 

$ we, 


i : ۳ и collo 

ing to this scheme, the differences are all centered at a time 19 “© 
sen 
ES | 


the time of the last determined values. Coefficients are also 
in the same way. Аз а result, the difference equations cont! aint 


unknown quantity in nonfactorable expressions hence the name 
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ions QI 


Plicit”, The solution of coupled imp 


licit algebraic equations is possible 
to perform by direct methods if the coefficients in the equations are 
‘imple enough, and if the equations are linear. These particular equa- 
tions, however, are extremely intractable 


to direct solution. Тһе method 


9f solution used successive approxim 


1 here is that or 


ations. A guess is 
Made of the value of the unknow n, by means of quadratic extrapola- 
Чоп in time. The guessed value is inserted to the e and used 
to Calculate an jn roved guess. This proce e is re until no 
Improvement is observed. The method which 


actually be used 
With the electronic computer will be to make all the first g 
(extrapolations) at once, for all values of the 
then calculates the 
to 


uesses 
space parameter. One 
improved guesses for all I 
е еРреае the traverse over the space points again. Analysis of the 
difference equations to determine their stability is performed accordi 
© the von Neumann method. According to this method 
55 inserted which is then represented by 
And Space, A representative term 


space points before returning 


a small error 
its Fourier expansion in time 


of the expansion is chosen and an 
y estigation made to find the conditions under which the magnitude 
0 
tl 


le temporal part of the term 


remains less than unity; that is, the 
ition for which the error does ne 


t increase with time. 


nd 


4 П order to obtain good convergence to the true solution, as well as 
tah:ı: A "o ° . 

к Ability, it 18 necessary to choose time and space intervals in such a way 
at linear extrapolation does 


not introduce appreciable error. This 
*cause the difference scheme is 
Ntials only up t 
‚Репа 
A the 
and, 


constructed to agree with the differ 

о first differences. Such a с} 

upon the magnitudes of s 

problem, and optimum 
The space interval h 

ire | 

» therefore 


10ісе of intervals obviously 
pace and time derivatives which occur 
values cannot be chosen arbitrarily before- 


as been chosen arbitrarily nevertheless. We 
correspondingly limited in 


; our flexibility toward condi- 
he Which may develop. It is believed, however, that the space 
the уа] which has been chosen should give a good representation of 
We true solution, and the time interval has been left open to variation. 


ten have chosen a constant interval in 
y Points including the center ind t 
M, constant vd has two 

.Uction of the 
ty ides that the 


) ver на 
к “ct more variation. Since nearly all of the p 
Cur 


Шы 476 mass dependent, rather than 
$ " . . 
resolution which is 


space such that there 
he surface of the star. This 


advantages. First, it 


implifies the 
problem to have 


а constant interval. Second, it 


mass resolution is highest in the center where we 


hysical quantities which 
Space dependent, it is really 
important to obtain. The mass 
қ IS obtained in this way is really quite high near t! 
dy : Á - - 
tona © realized by the fact that the mass in 


th. * to the difference of the cubes of tl 
© shell, 


resolution 
le center, as 
a given shell is propor- 
le inner and outer radii of 


Тһе George W ashington University Ex 


are most 
ionaty 
In 


running conditions, which 


It is expected that with optimum 
the middle of its evolut 


likely to occur while the star is near 
history, the time interval will be about ten to thirty million years 
intervals, the star must, of course, behave 
Some stars in the natural world do appe?! 


а regular fashion, although it is not known 
Some other stars in the natura 


to be pulsating, 
p the 


order to permit these long 

in a very regular fashion. 

to behave in such 

this particular star will do so. 

also appear to be undergoing violent disturbances, 

so on. [t is presumed are concerned wit 
it is present 


1 worl“ 


that such peculiarities 


approaching exhaustion of fuel—which, so long as А 
зр , ag 
sufficient amounts, 1$ supposed to support steady and regular burn! ^ 

„aust 


that fuel exhaustion is the C97 


It is not certainly known, however, 

which is really responsible for the nonsteady behaviour. [n any cast 

there is the possibility that at some period in its life the star will beg! 

to pulsate, and perhaps do even more erratic things. If there e 
small amplitude, the process ot solution by ¡tera 


pulsations of only 
We shall, of courst, 


to continue the solution. 
0 
number 


will probably suffice 
are taking place, because the 


informed if such pulsations a 
iterations necessary to convergence will increase, and this fact wil 4 
recorded. If the temporal variability is of large amplitude, and irre 
ular, we shall desire to follow its course in detail and shall therefor 
reduce the time interval accordingly. We may in this case take som 
thing like six to a dozen steps to а “period” of the irregularity: p 
also conceivable that a type of pulsation will occur which is very uU 


amplitude. We should like to use ? 152“ 
ils! 


interval which includes a rather large number of these identical P! 10 
tions, but at present the problem is not set up to solve this диси... 
automatically. The future behaviour of the star will depend upon 

history up to the point in question primarily upon the reaction histor 
If this latter type ot variability should develop, it will be песе ed 


an extra م‎ 
the P? 


suffice. 


time interval) to insert by hand 


(in order to use а large 
[n practice, once 


history of reactions during the interval. 
becomes known, an analytic fit to the history will probably 


: à Mee иә m 

A numerical investigation has been made into the possibility de 
. : 1 . . tad jl 

during the period of element formation, near the time о! origin * pet 
. р : m 

universe, the temperatures of matter and of radiation may have «si 
r 


different. The purpose ot such an investigation, apart trom its int 0 
interest, is the search for a mechanism to remove the diff 
ducing elements heavier than atomic mass five. Gamow, Alphef: 
developed the neutron capture theory of element Pe pre 
if 


h element was formed from the next "eye 
mas? 


: ‚ jin 
iculty Y йй 


Herman have 


tion which proposes that еа‹ 


element plus a neutron. Since there is no element ot atomic 
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According to a direct application of the theory there 


could be no heavier 
elements formed. "There 


are several possible reactions between ele- 
five which will produce he 
far none is known which 


Count for the observed total mass of heavier 


ments lighter than mass avier elements, but 
80 


takes place with sufficient probability 


to ac- 
elements. "Тһе most likely 


Teactions of this type are the two: H*-- He'—L; ind Не’-+ He je". 
Both of these reactions are lir d ın occurrence by the mutual repul- 
Sion of the nuclear charges, the potential barrier. А high nucleon 
lemperature would increase the energy available to s it the bar- 
Пег and so increase the transference of mass across t gap at mass 
hve, 


It is assumed, and demonstrated to 
all of the energy which is produced at this 
elements is deposited 
"lectrons are in 
tion ot 
t 


be reasonable, t 


nearly 
period by formation of new 
in the nucleon gas. It is also assumed that the 
thermal equilibrium with radiation, but that the inter- 
nucleons with radiation directly is too small to be of impor- 
interaction between electrons and nuclei, 


may be transferred from the nucleon 


ance, 
у 
to 


There is, however, an 
means of which energy 


the radiation field 
"nergy 


gas 
. The primary question is whether or not this 
loss from the gas of 


nuclei is so strong as to prevent the devel- 
( 
ment of 


а temperature differential between 
equation for the rate 
: by means of Coulom and numerical values 
Sven for the coefficients. The formula for the thermor 


he. 
Et IS taken from the paper by Alpl 
ents ( 


nuclei and radiation. 
of energy transfer between electrons and 
b interactions is derived 


he 
Qucle; 


ıuclear reaction 
ıer and Herman, and their coeff- 
3 essentially the cross sections for the reactions ) 
¿Also assumed that the radiation temperature and the matter density 
{шо the laws given by Alpher and Herman. Оп 

жк, tial equation for the e 
4 tten down, 

че Specific heat 
ethod о 


“ 


ч the 
taine 


are used. It 


this basis, the 
nergy conservation in the nucleon 
and the temperature equation obtained by 
3Nk/2. Numerical solution of the equation is by the 
f successive approximations. One thus obtains a 
behaviour of the nuclear temperature. The 
d shows that no temperature differential d 


gas is 


division by 


time record 
: result which is 
J| 


evel ps, 


EXPERIMENTAL MORPHOLOGY IN PENICILLIUM 


by MARLIN ALWINE ESPENSHADE * 
For many years mutations have been of concern to the theoretical 


as well as the industrial research microbiologist; both spontaneous an 


induced mutations have been the subject of many discussions and pum 
lications. Only within the past two or three decades has concertf 
effort been focused on determining the possible mechanisms which might 
be responsible for these changes. Many different terms have bee? 
coined in mycological literature to refer to a change or variation. Some 


. m 6 $. 
of these mean permanent, while others only temporary, modification? 


Mutation connotes а sudden permanent change in some character o! 
the organism. In fungi the mutations, which arise as evident sector 
in vegetative growth of plate cultures, suggest that the mechanism ® 
somewhat analogous to bud mutations or sports in higher plants. Man 
types of induced mutations have been obtained through the aid of x 
and ultraviolet irradiation, through the action of various chem? 
compounds as sodium nitrite and d-mannitol, or through other factor 
as temperature or hydrogen-ion concentration. $ 

This study in experimental morphology was initiated while observi 
the effects of various chemicals on some hyphomycetous fungi in "05 

: 


certain species of Penicillium and Aspergillus yielded no mutants ҰЗ 
grown оп Czapek-Dox agar medium containing different concentra, 
cupric sulfat” 
mercuric chloride, and plant growth regulators. A list of the organist 


° ө . 4 att 
which were maintained as stock and used in these treatments (a 


of assorted suspected mutagenic substances: colchicine, 


24 
having been isolated from soil, mildewed leather, spoiled foods, decay” 
fruits, contaminated agar and liquid media in the laboratory, store 
grain, decomposing vegetable matter, musty cereals, and other nat p 
sources) is as follows: Aspergillus clavatus Desmazieres, 4. 
Wehmer, 4. flavus Link, 4. repens (Cda.) DeBary, 4. unguis (Emit 
Weil and Gaudin) Emend. Thom and Raper, 4. versi olor (уч, 


— : uv 4 .. e А “46. 
Tiraboschi, Penicillium caseicolum Bainier, P. cyclopium Westling р. 
digitatum Saccardo (2 strains), P. diversum Raper and Fennel » 
. 7 * , f *. 
expansum Link, P. frequentans Westling (2 strains), Р. humu u 


Aeg y ; o er. nt 
Beyma, P. italicum Wehmer, P. lilacinum Гһот, P. pur pur of on 
Th 


Stoll var. rubri-sclerotium Thom (2 strains), P. roqueforti v 
" . 1 . с 

P. spiculisporum Lehman. Аз these treatments were being cond g 

: ` - cler? 

it was noted that a strain of P. purpurogenum Stoll var. rubri-scler™ g 


Thom was rather variable au naturel. This strain had been isolat wt 


a laboratory contaminant from a solution of ferric citrate. 
- М о 
* В.$. 1941, Lebanon Valley College; М.5, 1943 Purdue University; Ph.D. * 


November 11, 1952 
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thought that some "staling product" might be responsible which would 


© effective on other organisms. In the ensuing trials with 15 species 
9! Penicillium and 6 of Aspergillus 
ISolate from cooked green beans) 


formation ot mutants when 


ar plate. Herein is a conspectus of the results concerning the 
Morphology of some of these induced mutants. 

Attempts were made to 
Mechanism. 
Under the 
other, 
Plate 


, only Р. frequentans Westling (an 
was found to be susceptible to the 


growing near the other species in the same 


delimit some of the characteristics of this 
The mutagenic effect was not operative if the agar medium 
one strain were kept separate from t 
When growing in a common atmosphere but on discrete agar 


$ partitioned by glass, the cultures yielded no discernible mutation. 
М8 indicates that f 


a non-volatile organic product (or products) of 
, Purpuragenum var. rubri-sclerotium may be responsible for the initia- 
lon of mutants in P. frequentans. 
ауе shown no ability to 
“Р, fre suggestion of a fungal virus being 
"ansferred from the опе species to the other. 
yg been found no report of viral « 
Че idea 
Were 


with Stationary surface growth, or shaken 
Wlture of P. 
Vith frest 
1 


ie medium under the 


Induced mutants of P. frequentans 


induce further mutation in the normal strains 
quentans; this rules out the 


r 
Up to the present there 
liseases on the Hyphomycetes but 
is not outside the realm of possibility. Likewise, the results 


negative for mutagenic effect if the “staled” broth (liquid culture 


submerged growth with a 
purpurogenum var. rubri-sclerotium) were incorporated 
1 Czapek-Dox agar med 


ium in concentrations of 0.01 per cent to 
0 « T 
T Per cent of “staled 


liquid Czapek-Dox medium to fresh 


agar medium. 
E" are several obvious differences between the pro edures in the 
Wi, Of the semi-solid aga and the liquid media, In using the solid 
te Strate there is the association of living organisms. In 


ы Niques 


; however, only the extracellul ar pr 


rodu onc 
'd to the other: tl en too, these S1 y ait 
'iminate conidia and mycelium. Adsorption of the mutageni 
Ple onto the asl estos, porcelain, ог diatomaceous filters could 
ча y inactivate the ‚staled liquid. Also mpurities агаг ( agar 
for ' Various sources is known to contain biotin) may be responsible 
Ше production by P. purpurogenum var, rubri-sclerotium of the 
ltàgenic agent or for its stabilization a tivity. 
it yy Mutant colonies were distin tly different from those of the n rn 
ы. These macroscopic deviations were manifest itions of microsco 
We Res in the morphology of the fungus under surveillance, Chere 
x definite changes in the structure of the penicillus wit! marked 
кече in the number of phialides to each conidiophore. The number 
ч Nidiophores in a unit area, likewise, was reduced. In changes such 
In, Se where а marked decrease in conidia is present, the color and 
ture of the colony is affected. 


| of the mutants revealed a 
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decrease (never an increase thus far) in the number of conidiophore® 
along with that of phialides indicating a possible toxic or “injury” effect 
of the one organism on the other. This effect, however, was a lasting 
one and not merely a response variation showing up in the immediat? 
generation only. The penicilli prey fewer than the normal numb 
of phialides, which ranges from 10—14; some of the mutants had 1 
phialides to a conidiophore while А! bore 2—5 ог 3-7 as the vsus 
number. Іп certain of the mutants many short abnormal branches 
were intermingled with the aberrant penicilli suggesting that thes? 
irregular branching hyphae may be abortive conidiophores. Many 
sterile hyphae were present in some mutant colonies and in one a c 
pletely sterile mycelium was obtained. Other changes, as pig gments ! 
the agar medium, rate of growth, and type of mycelium were noted ый 
not studied at length. In fact, no attempt was made to take into ассой? 
or to evaluate additional physiological or chemical requirements, change 
or products of these fungi. | 

А few of the patch or wedge sectors, when isolated from the pare? 
colony, grew as the normal culture. This could indicate a temporal 
variation only or it could illustrate the possibility of failure to separa! 
mutated hyphae and conidia from the normal while selecting mater? 
for transfer. j 

Single conidial cultures were utilized to obtain the mutants, S 
several of the mutant cultures were given inspection by single сот! 
dilutions. 

Since no modifications were found in control plates of P. frequent 


growing alone, these changes obtained in the presence of the "pe і 
; 4 Е > fr 
species are considered to be induced by the other organism. P. 
$ ! т 
quentans was also grown іп the same agar plate with P. spiculis?? 


dan i „> s ut^" 
P. roqueforti, P. caseicolum, P. digitatum, and A. fischeri. No m p^ 
. ? “a w 

tions occurred in any of these associations. When all the mutants * о 


taken into consideration, they presented a range of phialides and coni 

phores from the normal through stages of less and less sporulation 4 
a form which was completely sterile, the peak of frequency being tow put 
the sterile side. These changes are regarded as possibly toxic efi 
definitely mutagenic effects of one organism on the other. 47” 
mental production in vitro of mutants with modifications in morph? AS 
may thus offer an explanation of some mutagenic changes in nate i? 

010 


experimental morphology it is of direct significance to тус 
taxonomy and could well have a fundamenta] bearing on other 
of mutagens. 


А 


POLAROGRAPHIC INVESTIGATION OF SOME 
NITROPARAFFINS 


MICHAEL MITCHELL FRODYMA * 


Although there have been several investigations of tl 


1e polarographic 
dehaviour of the 


mononitroparaffins, there has been no corresponding 
the polarography of the polynitroparafins. The 


terest in the polynitroalkanes as possible components of airplane and 
'Ocket fuels 


"iterest in recent 
In 


and of explosives has called attention to the desirability 


% learn; | hu А: с | | ! 

‚ “Thing more about the chemical behavior of these compounds and 

t developing new analytical procedures for their determination. he 

M клр қт? < 4 

“Pose of this investigation was to ascertain whether polarographic 
| 


Methods could be of any assistance in the solution of these two problems. 
© was not originally intended 


to devote too much attention to the 
"той 


; uctory members of the series, the nitromethanes, since i 
"It that their behavior would be anomalous. As the investigation 
"ogressed. however, the possibility of developing 
"Multaneous 


t was 


a method for the 
determination of mono-, di-, and trinitromethane in mix- 


tures of these compounds became apparent and it was decided to m; 

N intensive study of the polarographic behavior of these three. Тһе 
"d Of tetranitromethane was discontinued after it became apparent 
Lat It was unstable in all but the most acid of the media being used 
. this research. Some work was also done with 1 nitropropane, 
Phitropropane, 1,1-dinitropropane, and 2,2-dinitropropane to provide 
» entry for subsequent studies that may be made of members of the 
tr 


leo 1 
565 whose hydrocarbon character is more pronounced. 


ài Wo different recording polarographs v.m used in the course of 
р; research. Studies of the variation of tne half-wave potenti 15 and 
ы. “Тепе diffusion-current constants of the nitromethanes with pH were 
the led out with a Model XII Sargent Heyrovsky Polarograph, while 
- under of the polarographic data was obtained with a Leeds and 
Whig "UP Electrochemograph, Model 62200. Except for a few studies 


) Were made in approximately 0.1 № hydrochloric acid and in o.1N 
7 
, lum 


this hydroxide, the background ele trolytes employed throughout 
Doge, vestigation consisted of buffers which were Prepared so as to 
№ “8s maximum buffer capacity. The concentration of nitro com- 
pads in the polarographic solutions was about 1 X 10 molar. 

ha “Cause of the exploratory value of such an investigation this research 

d initiated by studying the variation of the half-wave potentials and 

w Sion currents of the nitromethanes with pH. 


With the exception 
etr. : . . 
tranitromethane, which was polarographed in зо per cent ethyl 
of Massachusetts 
'rred Novem 
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alcohol, the solvent used in this study was deionized water. The 
reduction of nitromethane gave a well developed wave in all but the most 
alkaline media. Тһе half-wave potential of this wave became more 
negative with increasing pH until it reached a nearly constant value ? 
the рН range 7.40 to 10.35, while the wave height remained somewhat 
constant in acid media but decreased rapidly in the alkaline range. There 
were no apparent maxima. These results are in general agreement W! 

the findings reported by earlier investigators if allowances are made 
for the variation in solvent and background electrolyte. 

The reduction of dinitromethane gave polarographic curves whose 
characteristics depended to a considerable extent upon the acidity 
the buffer system. This curve consisted of three waves in acid юш 

wave 


tions, one wave in weakly acid and neutral solutions, and two 
becam* 


in alkaline media. The half-wave potentials of all the waves 
more negative with increasing pH until approximately constant values 
were attained for the two waves appearing in alkaline media. Тһе 
two waves also showed the only pronounced trend in the variatio? 
of wave height with pH. "The height of the first wave decreased wit 
decreasing acidity while that of the second increased. Almost all the 
polarograms exhibited inverted V-type maxima located in the war 
portion of the curve. 

Polarographic curves of the reduction of nitroform at differ 
acidities exhibited a single wave in all but the most alkaline тей” 
where three waves were obtained. The half-wave potential of % 
single wave became more negative with increasing pH while its heiß"; 
decreased slightly. As in the case of dinitromethane, the appearance A 
the reduction curve varied considerably with pH. This was due 
the effect of the buffer system upon the size, shape, and location O, 


t? 


single maximum which was observed throughout the pH scale. 
found in the acid range were unusually large peaked structures «gt 
at the crest of a wave, whereas those observed in neutral and alkali 
media were hump maxima occurring in the diffusion current ро!" 
of the curve. ; 
Considerable difficulty was encountered in attempting to study o 
effect of pH upon the reduction curve of tetranitromethane. " 
reason for this difficulty was the fact that all of the reduction си, 
except those obtained in the most acid media, were complicated by 
decomposition of the compound under investigation, In alkaline ж. 
where this decomposition appeared to be instantaneous, the charac 0 
istics of the curves resembled those of nitroform. In acid 50 46) 
where tetranitromethane is most stable, the curves were so small ef 
poorly formed that their measurement presented a problem. This *., 


probably due to the loss of a considerable amount of € 
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materia] through vaporization occurring during deaeration and record- 
ing. Although the half-wave potentials of the various waves became 
More negative with increasing pH, there was по pronounced trend 
among the diffusion-current values other than the great increase 
attributable to the probable formation of nitroform in alkaline media. 

The maxima encountered in the previous studies introduced the 
Problem of ascertaining whether true diffusion currents were being 
Measured in the course of this investigation. To determine whether 
diffusion contro] was in effect or could be attained in the electro- 
reduction of the nitromethanes use was made of a method described 
by Buckley and Taylor. This procedure involves polarographing a 
Solution of the electroactive substance at varying drop times and 
Tepeating the process after each addition of a small amount of suppresser 


Until diffusion control is attained. Ас this point, the values obtained 


lor the diffusion-current constant at the d 
Mant within the 2 per cent tolerance allowed for experimental errors. 
The electroreductions studied by means of this method were those of 
mono ‚ di 


fferent drop times are con 
t 


and trinitromethane in aqueous solutions of tartrate (pH 
3.11), phosphate (pH—7.40), and borate (рН 9.17) buffers. Тһе 
Suppressers used were gelatin, sodium carboxymethylcellulose and 
Methyl red. 

Diffusion control was attained during the reduction of nitromethane 
3t all three of the acidities investigated by the addition of approxi 
Mately 0.006 per cent of either gelatin or sodium carboxymethylcellu 
Ose, 
Not be 
Cre 


Studies made with methyl red indicated that diffusion control could 
achieved through the use of this rea 


Idition 


ase in diffusion current was observed in a 


0 оға s : А 
b. Suppresser. This decrease can be attr induced 
У the suppresser in the composition of the 


ture of 


um mix 
reducible undissociated nitromethane and its nonreducible ion. 


m-control studies involving dinitromethane 


The results of the diffusi 
Varied 
the те 


considerably with pH. At the pH of the tartrate buffer, where 
duction curve consists of two well defined waves, diffusion control 


Wa ^ ч i 
45 attained for the second wave but not for the 


he presence 
0.008 per cent of sodium carboxymethylcellulose. Studies carried out 

а Е MIU = 

“the pH of the phosphate buffer indicated that diffusion control was 


ft 4 % А e 1 ө 
E еНесё after the addition of either 0.002 per cent of gelatin or 0.004 
Рег p 
се 


nt of sodium carboxymethylcellulose. Continued addition of either 


"Dresser. however, not only resulted in the loss of diffusion control 
Ut also depressed the diffusion current greatly. At the pH of the 
E" buffer, diffusion control was achieved only for the first wave 
4.4 Only with the addition of 0.006 per cent of gelatin. Sodium 


Oxymethylcellulose proved to be ineffective in this instance. Although 
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efforts to secure diffusion control were only partially successful, all ol 


in this study were completely eliminate 


the peak maxima encountered 
sodium carboxy- 


upon the addition of 0.004 per cent ot either gelatin or 
methylcellulose. Аз in the case of nitromethane, the results seemed t 
indicate that the equilibrium position of the mixture being reduced was 
affected by the addition of suppresser. In all cases where the reduction 
accom- 


curve consisted of two waves, each addition of suppresser was 
ғ both 


panied by a variation in the apparent diffusion-current constants о 
waves. These variations, which were much smaller than those observe 
with nitromethane, were approximately equal in size but opposite in 
sign—the apparent diffusion-current constant of the first wave decreas 
ing as that of the second increased. 

Diffusion control] studies of the reduction of trinitromethane 4! 
closed that diffusion contro] could not be achieved by using gelati™ 


sodium carboxymethylcellulose, ог methyl red. Efforts to suppres 
ll peak maxim? 
of either 


dis” 


apparent maxima were somewhat more successful since a 
were eliminated by the addition of 0.006 to 0.008 per cent : 
gelatin or sodium carboxymethylcellulose. Methyl red proved ineffectiV 
in this respect. Hump maxima appearing in the diffusion current Por 
tion of the curve appeared unaffected by all of the suppressers use 
Іп the phosphate and borate buffers, both gelatin and sodium carboxy” 
methylcellulose depressed one segment of the single-waved reductio" 
curve preferentially with the result that the apparent diffusion-curren® 


i ” Р и nce 
constant decreased with increasing concentration of suppresser. pin 
e single 


tw? 


м x : А [4 
or three waves, this resolution of the single wave was ascribed to фе 
complexing of one of the initial reduction products by the suppressi'? 


evidence acquired in subsequent studies seems to indicate that th 
reduction wave obtained for nitroform is actually a coalition о! 


agents. 
< - i Е е 
А study was made of the reduction of mono-, di-, and trinitromethAf 


in aqueous solutions of tartrate, phosphate, and borate buffers to 
tain the relation between their diffusion currents and the pressuf® 


asce” 
on 


the dropping mercury. In all but one case, the diffusion currents W* 
found to be proportional to the square root of the effective press" 


on the dropping mercury. Since this is the behavior expected for : 4 
sion-controlled electrode reaction according to the Ilkovic equation y 
the Poiseuille relation, it was concluded that the currents being men 
ured in these studies were controlled largely by a diffusion process. и 
same conclusion was indicated by the results of a temperature study de 
was made of the reduction of mono-, di-, and trinitromethane in aque?" 
solutions of tartrate, phosphate, and borate buffers. Тһе temperatu 
coefficients found for all of the apparent diffusion-current constants we 
near the 1.5 per cent per degree value expected for an electrode proce" 


that is diffusion controlled. 
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Buffer capacity studies were made of the electroreduction of mono-. 
di-, and trinitromethane in aqueous solutions of tartrate, phosphate, 
and borate buffers to ascertain whether the solutions being polarographed 
in the course of this investigation were adequately buffered. This w: 
accomplished by polarographing the nitro compounds in solutions whicl 
Were, 0.048, 0.096, and 0.144M in each of the buffer components, and 
observing the effect of this variation of buffer capacity upon the 


cné 


1 


teristics of the reduction curves. Since only slight effects were noted, 
Except in one or two instances, it was concluded that the buffering 


afforded the polarographic solutions was adequate. 


À solvent study was made of the reduction of mono-, di-, and trinitro- 
Methane іп 14.4 and 28.8 per cent ethyl alcohol solutions of tartrate, 
Phosphate, and borate buffers to ascertain what effect the addition of 
Њу] alcohol would have upon the characteristics of the reduction curves. 


The 


Methane, which gave a single wave in aqueous solution, the addition 


results obtained depended upon the compound. In the case of nitro 


9t alcohol caused the half-wave potentia] to shift to a more negative 
Value and the apparent diffusion-current constant to decrease w ithout 
affecting the structure of the wave. With dinitromethane, whose 


"eduction in aqueous solution gave two well developed waves, the 


N . " > г. 
Чоп ot alcohol had a similar eftect upon the first wave while apparenti 


anomalous results were obtained for the second. These inconsistencies 
Were probably due to the shift induced by the alcohol in the Position 


0 өза В $ x А 
! the equilibrium mixture being reduced 


it is quite likelv that 
Similar 


results would have been noted in 


ase of nitromethane if 
$ ion, which is in equilibrium with the undissociated nitroparaffin, 
We ў " e 
Vere reducible. For this reason, the variation in the apparent diffusion- 


с к . қ 4 cram 
lrrent constants of these compounds cannot be attributed entirely 


to 
the decrease in the rate of diffusion of the reducible s es resulting 
tr e9 ык м в " h 
„Mm the addition of alcohol. The shift in the half-wave potentials 


KeWwise cannot be attributed entirely to the addition of alcohol since 
Part of this effect is due to the increased pH resulting from this addition. 
^ The resu 


f Its of the trinitromethane study differed from those obtai 
iC 
T the 


other two compounds in the fact that the addition oí coh: 


accompanied by a change in the structure of the irregular single 
Nàved 


| reduction curve obtained in aqueous s lution. In 14.4 per cent 

Aen} 4 r . 1 1 

“ohol, the single wave split to give a sm nitial wave and a re 
Ucture which appeared to be a coalition of two more waves. he 


М Obtained in 28.8 per cent alcohol was simi 
ге. А 

"Solution of the 
lon 


ir except for some 
coalesced waves. These effects seemed to be 1 tun 


t Of pH as well as of the solvent since they were not apparent 
"trate 


buffer, were considerable in 


Qos ] ° 
t evident in the borate buffer, 
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of the aqueous stock solutions of mon 
le change 
also 


Studies made of the stability 
di-, and trinitromethane disclosed no polarographically discernab 
in composition over a period of several months. Time studies were 
made of all four nitromethanes in solutions buffered at different р! 


'The study made of nitromethane in the phosphate buffer dis- 
in this 


between 


> А „ії 
normal and aci-forms о! nitromethane and the! 
as those 


effect 
ап‹ 


values. 
closed that the height of the single reduction wave obtained 


medium decreased with time until equilibrium was reached 


the undissociated 
nonreducible ions. These results were substantially the same 
Miller, Arnold, and Astle who found a similar time 


occurring throughout the pH range. Time studies made of di- 
1 d c 
that the polarograph! 


trinitromethane in the same buffer revealed ; 
ained for these compounds underwent по change over a perio! 
In the tartrate buffer, the trinitromethane curve ye 
mained unchanged after three hours while that of dinitromethan® 
variation in the heights of its two waves the first 
The time studies of {етап т” 
methane were made in f all seven 


$ . о . . ~ А ation 
of the background electrolytes used in this investigation. С onsiderat® 
these solution 
stable 


obtained by 


curves obt 
of two hours. 


showed a slight 
increasing as the second decreased. 


30 per cent ethyl alcohol solutions o 


of polarograms taken shortly after the preparation oí 
and twenty-four hours later, revealed that the compound was | 
In view of these results, it would seem advisab 


only in acid media. 
- 0" 
1 developed by Cruse and Haul for the polar 


to reevaluate the metho« 
graphic determination of tetranitromethane at a pH of 12. 
2 s . ] : T 
Concentration studies were made of the reduction of mono-, di-, pc 


trinittomethane in an aqueous solution of acetate buffer (pH = 4-09 
: ` ‚av 
to determine whether the height of the large well developed М 


x Р А А о! 
obtained іп each case was directly proportional to the concentration ¢ 
as 0.21 


што] 
liter 19! 
twee? 


electro-active material. The range in concentrations studied w 


to 1.06 millimoles per liter for nitromethane, 0.189 to 0.944 m 
per liter for dinitromethane, and 0.100 to 0.498 millimoles per 


A straight line relationship was found to exist be 

" 
poun 4 
тей 3 rege tuom к . „ус ; . ай 
The feasibility of the simultaneous determination of mono-, di^ pr 
4 ә JT 
lso investiga! f 


trinitromethane. 
diffusion current and the concentration of all three nitro com 


trinitromethane in mixtures of these compounds was a 
pm R «үт £ Мәз 
Ihe reduction of binary and ternary mixtures gave curves consisting , 
two and three well developed waves with enough of a difference 


- е 0 
(half-wave potentials at this pH were — 0.30 er 


half-wave potentials 
thane 


trinitromethane, —0.49 for dinitromethane, and —0.79 for nitrome Я 
er n? 
The determ! 


to permit the accurate measurement oi wave heights. of 
tion of the nitroparaffins was accomplished by measuring the heig «of 
the waves resulting from their reduction and reading the correspond 

concentration from calibration curves. When the waves were meas ” 
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in the conventional manner the average deviation found for the different 

determinations was 10.42 per cent for nitromethane, 4.40 per cent for 

dinitromethane, and 4.18 per cent for trinitromethane. Тһе average 

deviation for all determinations was 6.33 per cent. A decrease in the 
1 


Average deviation of the nitromethane determinations to 4.57 per cent 


Was made possible by the application of a correction for the m 


ium 


Euros in the trinitromethane curve. This maxir um, which could 
Not be eliminated entirely, did not affect the accuracy of the dinitro- 
Methane determinations but was the cause of a considerable negative 
deviation in the nitromethane values. The use of this correction factor 
decreased the average deviation for all the determinations from 6.33 
Per cent to 4.38 per cent. 

4 Evidence was obtained which indicated that the observed decrease 
In the height of the wave obtained for the reduction of nitromethane in 
Weakly acid and in alkaline solutions is due to the conversion of the 
Teducible nitro form to an irreducible species which is either a mixture 
Of the anions CH,—NO, and СН,- ХО, (mostly the latter) or, as 


lammett su ggests, a resonance hybrid 


of dinitromethane, potentiometric and polarographic data were secured 
Which 


e 


of these two forms. In the case 


indicate that the ionization constant of this nitroparaffin should 
approximately 4X 10 and that the two waves observed іп w eakly 
“Cid and in alkaline media are the result of the successive reduction 
Of the undissociated nitroparaffin and its anion. With respect to trinitro- 
Methane, polarographic data were obtained which indicated that the 
"educible species is the anion of the nitroparaffin. 'The calculation of 
n for the reduction of di- and trinitromethane from the slope of a 
Mot of E versus log i/(i,—i) gave values which were considerat ly less 
d an one. These results indicate that the electroreductions are irrever- 
Sible processes and that other means must be used to determine n. 
16 ease of reduction of these three nitromethanes was found to be 
the order trinitromethane > dinitromethane>nitromethane throughout 
Ue PH scale and in both aqueous and 30 per cent ethyl alcohol solutions. 
lis is as ren since the inclusion of electronegative € in a 
Molecule generally tends to make electron capture easier by decreasing 
E Mectrón density on а rec lucible group. Such an ind luctive effect 
ould explain why the anions of di- and trinitromethane were ا‎ 
in the 


Мое thane were not. 


potential ranges available in this investigation while those of 


қ . TE ; 
2 lutions of 1 nitropropane, 2-nitropropane, I,I-dinitropropane, and 
ы initropropane were polarographed in 30 per cent ethy] alcohol 


lutions of acetate buffer (pH 5.18) to ascertain the ре e and 
Sha : т | +) 

*racteristics of their reduction curves. The results of this estig 
lo, t = "буз 13 

N indicated that the polarographic method could be ed profit 
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in studies of the higher members of the nitroparaffin series. Some pos- 
sible applications which might be made are the development of methods 
for the quantitative determination of these nitroalkanes and the ident! 


fication of their position isomers. 


А MORPHOLOGICAL AND HISTO-CYTOLOGICAL STUDY 
OF THE EFFECTS OF METHYLCHOLANTHRENE ON 
NORMAL AND REGENERATING LIMBS OF TRITURUS 
VIRIDESCENS 


by MARVIN IRVING GOTTLIEB * 


Several investigators have concluded that the tissues of amy 
are 


refractory to carcinogens. Similarly, numerous attempts in amy 
‚ Perimental oncology have been abortive. However. little research 
"as been conducted in an effort to understand the nature of this resist- 
ance to carcinogenic hydrocarbons; even in view of its possible applica- 
tons Jian 
arcinogenesis, of which our knowledge is somewhat limited, involves 


to the mammalian cancer problem. Another phase of amphil 


* study of the effects of carcinogens оп limb regeneration. The prob- 
„Mm, heretofore, has been more a matter of conjecture and hypothesis 
l'an of actual experimental investigation and the obtainable data on 
Ms basic theoretical problem are scanty and contradictory. 


The purpose of this investigation was twofold: (a) t study the 


Ir . . . 1% . . 
'orphologica] and histo cytological changes taking place in tissues of 
А f 

Че urodele painted with methylcholanthrene and (b) to studv the 
fects of this carcinogen on the process of limb regeneration. For 
this 


analysis methylcholanthrene was selected as the carcinogen because 
of ч , 


Its known high potency as a neoplasm-inducer in man 


HA . 1 
„ndard concentration of 0.6 per cent methylcholanthrene in benzene 


vas used in order to correlate data on mamn 


м р я 
epidermal carcino- 


Benesis with any effects which might be noted in the treated tissues of 
the 


urodele. The newt, Triturus viridescens, was utilized as the 
XPerimental animal because of its — use by other investigators 
a Carcinogen studies. This salamander has also been the subject of 
"N exhaustive histological and morphological study of urodelian limb 
generation. Both the efts and water-stage adults were used in this 


7 ^ 
rk for additional comparisons of the effects of £ the carcinogen, 


le experimental design of the research divided the animals into two 
ог groups. The stump of the left hind limb of one group was 
"tated and the normal limb of the other. These groups were further 
p divided into series receiving applications of the carcinogen daily or 
wee a week. The newts were sacrificed at the critica] stages of 5 
' 15, 30, 50, 70, 90, and 120 days after amputation at wl times 


Orpholopical, histölogical, and cytological studies of the limbs were 
ade 

de, Examinations of normal limbs treated with methylcholanthrene 
Cre : : "det : 
Те made for the detection of tumors, ulcers, areas of depigmentation, 


1; 


№ 


York 
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and other lesions. Such examinations of the regenerative limbs, and 
also comparative studies of the rates of regeneration and the morphology 
of the regenerates, were made. All abnormalities or significant vari 
tions between controls and treated animals were recorded and phot? 
graphed. 

The more conclusive results were obtained in the series of animals 
in which the limb was amputated and the stump painted either daily 
or twice a week with the carcinogen. А variety of abnormal regenerate 
was produced as a result of treatment. Ап early stimulative effect 9 
methylcholanthrene on the rate of regeneration was indicated by the 
precocious development of digits. The later stages, however, showed 
retardation іп the regeneration rate. Histological and cytological exam" 
nations supported the gross observations of the morphogenic disturbance 
Suppression of cartilage differentiation and growth, as well аз 4151” 
ances in the mitotic counts, were recorded. : 

The effects of methylcholanthrene on the tissues of normal limb 
were not manifested in any marked gross or histological changes. 


n ; н . 4 0 
The production of ulcerous lesions was noted in a small nume 
I$ 


rm? 


treated animals but no true neoplasms were seen. The common 
tological and cytological changes that take place in mammalian epide 
carcinogenesis do not occur in urodele skin painted with methylchola” 
threne. Alterations in mitotic counts similar to those known to occu! 
in mammals during epidermal carcinogenesis were recorded. 

The observed results of both phases of the investigation were d 
pared to the changes which occur during mammalian carcinogen 
The similarities and variations observed are of value in understand! 
the nature of carcinogen-resistance in amphibians. Тһе disturbances 7 
morphogenesis in limb regenerates subjected to carcinogenic treatme™ 
are of significance both as a basic theoretical problem and as a met Т 
of understanding the nature of carcinogenesis. 


ТНЕ INFLUENCE OF TRAINING IN PARTICULAR COL- 
LEGE COURSES ON VERBAL AND NUMERICAL APTITUDES 


by NORMA R. METZNER * 


. Ап experiment was performed to determine the influence of training 
ІП particular college courses on verbal and numerical aptitudes. Тһе 
Appropriate parts of the General Aptitude Test Battery, developed 

Y the United States Employment Service, were selected to measure 
these aptitudes. Each of these tests has high test-retest reliability. 
„Опе test measuring verbal aptitude and two tests measuring two 
lacets of numerical aptitude, numerical computation and numerical 
leasoning, were administered to several classes at The George Wash- 
ington University during the spring term of 1950. The course which 
Was considered presumably to provide numerical training was the Col- 
“ge Algebra class, which constituted the experimental group for both 
Numerical tests. Control subjects were drawn from two English 
Curses and two Elementary Psychology classes. 

Two courses in the English department were selected as the experi- 
Mental courses for the verbal aptitude study, and control subjects were 
Selected from the College Algebra classes and the two Elementary 

Sychology sections, 

Тһе three tests were administered at the beginning and end of the 
term, approximately three and one half months apart, by a trained 
Administrator and several trained assistants, 


The data were statistically analyzed by the method of analysis of 
variance which permitted statisically matching the control and experi- 
Menta] groups (for each of the three aptitudes studied) for the three 
Variables considered most important: initial aptitude score, age, and 
College year. Тһе fact that other uncontrolled variables could not have 
Operated effectively was shown by the high multiple correlations. 

Tests of significance were performed on the adjusted group means, 
N the regression coefficients in each of the experimental and control 
Broups, and variances where the means were significant. Three pat 
terns emerged for each of the aptitudes studied: 


1. Numerical Computation, Training significantly affected the per- 


Orme \ : 

„mance (between the .05 and 01 level) of the experimental group 
Since . . i 
nce their adjusted mean scores were higher than the control atter the 
Жап al 


p matching provided by covariance had been taken into consider- 
“Чо 
п, 


The variance of the two groups was not significantly different 
Ne 4 "A ә m ^ А ч 
T Were the regression coefficients showing that the differences initially 
r ж Е 4 
*sent between the two groups were not sufficient to account for the 


“Ав, 
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differences obtained in adjusted mean scores and that training affected 


all in the experimental group equally. 

2. Numerical Reasoning—There was no significant difference in the 
adjusted mean scores of the control and experimental groups but 4 
significant difference (beyond the .o1 level) between the regressions ol 
the two groups was found, indicating that training differentially affecte 
the experimental subjects. 

3. Verbal—A significant difference (between the .05 and .01 level) 
was found between the adjusted mean scores of the two groups but # 
significant difference was also found (beyond the .oı level) betwee 
the variance of the two indicating that the differences initially presen 
were sufficient to account for the obtained mean differences. Therefor 
one cannot conclude that training affected the experimental group? 


performance. 


АМ INVESTIGATION OF THE BACKGROUND, FUNCTIONS, 
AND ATTITUDES OF SIX GROUPS OF COUNSELORS 


by JOHN PRICE MUNDY * 


Little has been written on the precise duties or functions of coun- 
Selors employed in various types of counseling positions or by different 
lypes of counseling agencies. Conventional job descriptions prepared 
Y the organizations which employ counselors or by occupational in- 


'ormation specialists have dealt rather vaguely with the specific duties 
4nd occupational breakdown of counselors, 

The result of this lack of information on the duties of counselors 
IS that many counselor trainers devise unrealistic training programs 


Which may overemphasize unnecessary aspects of counselor trai 


and 


tail to stress the more vital elements of counselor preparation. 


Another group that has a vested interest in knowing what the 


duties 


( ] y 4 2 ; ; 

t professional counselors entail consists of counselor trainees since 
the, а Д 2% ә , . А 

hey have so little specific oc upational information upon which to 
4зе a choice among a wide variety of counseling occupations. 


Гһе purpose of the present study was to provide counselor tr 
апа 


tion 


iners 


students in counseling curricula with detailed descriptive informa- 
about the background, functions, and attitudes of six groups of 
Professionally employed counselors, 
The results of the study are based upon the responses of a total 
289 clinical, rehabilitation, college, УА, public school, and USES 


“ ; ұр 4 
"unselors to а questionnaire developed expressly for this p 


of 


грозе. Тһе 


ing the latter part 


OP - 2 A 
Westionnaires were mailed to selected counselors di 
of 
$ 


the 


1951. The counselors to take part in the study were selected on 
basis of their biographical sketches in the then current directories 
0 қ + zu ж ^ К 

f the American Psychological Association, or the National Vocational 
"udance Association, or from the governmental agencies in which the 
une 

Unselors were employed, 

The study comprised three major investigations. The first investi- 
Das: . . - 
s“tion was concerned with an analysis of the background of the six 
E . pm . . . . 
Toups of counselors. he specific objectives of this analysis were to 
def . . . 

fine and compare the groups with respect to their ages, sexes, highest 
adem; 1 1 
„emic degrees, undergraduate and 
Work for 


trn n ° " 
"Ре of counseling in which they engage 


raduate majors, 


о 


a higher degree, length of counseling experience, and the 


16 second major investigation analvzed the counseling duties or 


unes: > ` ; 

Б nections of the six groups of counselors. Counseling duties or func 
lone ^ А , е М " 
ns, as used in this investigation, were defined as the types oí prob- 

. 

No, A.B. 1940, Bridgewater College; AM. 1948. Ur ty of Y 
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lems encountered by the counselors, the types of counseling tools, tech 
niques, tests, and other aids the counselors use, and the types of refer- 
rals they make, 

Тһе specific objectives of the second investigation were: 

г. To compare the groups of counselors with respect to the typo 
of client problems encountered and the frequency with which ea 
group ot counselors encounters these problems. 

2. To determine the relative frequency that the groups of cou 
selors make use of various types of counseling tools and techniques ® 
the counseling of their clients. 

3. To compare the groups with respect to the types of psychologi 
tests they use in counseling their clients and the relative frequency 


with which these tests are used by the different groups of counselor 
to 


cal 


4. To ascertain the types of referrals made by the counselors and 
determine the relative frequency with which they make these referrals 

Тһе third major investigation in this study analyzed the attitude’ 
or opinions of the counselors toward a series of controversial issues 1 
the field of counseling. The following classes of counselor attitude’ 
were explored: attitudes toward directive and non-directive counseling 
approaches, scientific and professional attitudes, attitudes toward group 
methods, counselor training attitudes, attitudes toward the client, att 
tudes toward counselor certification, and attitudes toward counselif 


as a profession, | 
ы 7 . . p . ” . . . 4 
The specific objective of this final investigation was to define 20” 

к ч E 1 . $ 
compare the different groups of counselors in terms of their attitude 


toward these issues. 


BACKGROUND OF THE COUNSELORS 


thei! 


When the groups of counselors were compared with regard to 4 
we 


ages it was found that the mean ages of the different groups 
quite similar. The public school counselors were the oldest group W” b 


the USES counselors were the youngest. Тһе mean age for bo 


groups, however, was close to 40 years. Тһе range of ages of cour 
selors in all groups was from 27 to 67. $ 
With regard to the sex of the counselors it was found that the ри}, 
school group was comprised of more women than men. This was ‘ 
only group in which this was true though the USES, college, and clinic? 
counselors had a fairly favorable balance of the sexes. The rehabi ¡ta 
tion and VA groups were comprised almost entirely of men. 


c А eif 

When the groups of counselors were compared with respect tO б 

4 ; А p of 
highest academic degrees, it was found that more clinical couns® 

had doctor’s degrees than counselors in any other group. The © ші 


counselors had the second largest number and the УА counselors 
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the third largest number. The rehabilitation, public school, and USES 
groups had only four members among them in possession of doctor’s 
Чертеез. All of the counselors had baccalaureate degrees except I2 
(24 per cent) of the USES counselors. 

Тһе гесепсу of the receipt of the counselors' highest degrees was 
investigated. It was found that most of the rehabilitation counselors 
lave had their highest degrees between 11 and I5 years. The greatest 
‘umber of USES counselors have had their highest degrees between 
16 and 20 years. Most of the clinical, college, VA, and public school 
Counselors, however, were awarded their highest degrees within the 
ast five years, 

. The undergraduate majors of the counselors were examined and 
t was found that only 14.7 per cent of all the counselors majored in 
Psychology at the undergraduate level. A larger proportion of the 
Clinical counselors majored in psychology than in any other field but 
* largest proportion of counselors in each of the other groups had 
Miscellaneous undergraduate majors which did not include psychology 
Or education. 

The graduate majors of the counselors were in turn explored. 
“EVenty per cent of the counselors in the combined groups had graduate 
ајогѕ in psychology, education, or in guidance. Virtually all of the 
tinica] counselors had graduate majors in psychology. The largest 
Proportion of rehabilitation counselors had graduate majors in educa- 
tion, The largest proportion of college counselors had graduate majors 
in Psychology while more VA and public school counselors majored in 
Midance than in any other field. One-half of the USES counselors had 
% graduate major in any field. 

When the 
JS 


Tes. 


counselors were asked whether or not they planned to 
k for an advanced degree, the counselors in each group except the 
ES group were divided about evenly between the "yes" and “по” 
Ponses, Of the USES counselors only 16 per cent stated that they 


Anned to work toward an advanced degree. 


When the number of years of counseling experience of the six groups 
^ Counselors was compared it was found that the average clinical 
„Unselor had 9.5 years of experience. This was greater than any 
Mer single group. The mean number of years of counseling experience 
v. the other groups of counselors was: rehabilitation, 6.5; college, 8.0: 
' 7.5; public school, 8.5; and USES, 5.5. 
Of 


< OA 5 | : . ағ? 

d more significance to vocational counselors, their clients, and stu 
еп 
s 


of counseling is the fact that so many of the members of the 
re ^ 4 . } dH 
"Ups of counselors had so little counseling experience. In the clinical 


Toup 


tel 14.3 per cent of the counselors had less than five years of coun- 
4 | 


ing experience. Fifty-three per cent of the rehabilitation, 26 per 


T he 
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cent of the college, 29 per cent of the VA, 35 per cent of the publi¢ 
school, and 68 per cent of the USES counselors fell in this same cate 
gory. 

Тһе reports of the counselors concerning the types of counseling 
they perform most frequently were investigated. The clinical counselors 
are primarily psychotherapeutic counselors. The rehabilitation and V4 
counselors indicated that vocational counseling is the type perform£ 
most frequently. Most of the college and public school counselof 
indicated that educational counseling is the type of counseling performe? 
most frequently. The USES counselors indicated that job or placement 
counseling is the type they perform most frequently. 

Of greater significance is the fact that many counselors in the different 
groups frequently perform other types of counseling. For example, smal 
proportions of the clinical counselors reported that they perform voci" 
tional, educational, religious, and job or placement counseling, while 
many of the public school counselors indicated that they frequent! 
perform vocational, personal, and job or placement counseling as Wê 
as educational counseling. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNSELORS 


On the assumption that the functions of the counselors can be 4% 
lineated by a knowledge of the frequency with which. they encounte! 
various types of client problems, the first specific objective of the seco" 
major investigation of this study was to compare the different гош” 
in these terms. Їп order to accomplish this the counselors were asket 
to indicate the frequency with which they encounter various clit" 
problems classified as educational, vocational, personal-social-emotion™ 
financial, health, and religious problems. 


; 4 c uP 
In response to the educational problems check list significant 679 


differences among the counselors were obtained. The descending orde 
of frequency with which the different groups of counselors dealt wi 
educational problems was as follows: college, public school, reh: abilit® 
tion, VA, clinical, and USES counselors. Perhaps the most interesti"? 
finding for the counselor trainer and student preparing to become * 
counselor was the fact that all groups of counselors included in e 
study had to assume the role of educational counselor on some Ww 
sions. The frequency with which this is done is the feature which 
tinguishes the functions of the different groups of counselors. " 
Somewhat the same pattern was revealed when the frequency ^ 
which the groups of counselors encounter vocational problems V, 
investigated. Тһе order of descending frequency for the groups 15 d 
follows: rehabilitation, USES, VA, college, public school, and clinic” 


"ue oc 
counselors. Again it was found that all of the groups perform V 
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Чопа] counseling to some extent. Most of the differences in frequency 
among the groups, however, were significant differences. 

А similar situation was found to exist when the frequency with which 
the groups of counselors deal with personal-social-emotional prob- 
lems was investigated. Again all counselors are called upon to assist 
Clients with problems in this category. Problems in this area usually 
Come to the attention of the clinical counselors, but all counselors indi- 
“ated that they are called upon by their clients for assistance in this 
tealm with some degree of frequency. In order of desecnding fre- 
quency with which the different groups encounter personal-social- 
“motional problems are: clinical, rehabilitation, VA, college, public 
School, and USES counselors. The differences among the groups were 
‘ignificant but the overlapping among the groups of counselors was very 
great, 

In response to the financial problem check list, the rehabilitation 
Counselors encounter this type of problem with greater frequency than 
the other groups. Again, however, all of the groups of counselors, 
With varying degrees of frequency, assist clients with problems in this 
‘rea. In order of the frequency with which these problems are encoun- 
tered the groups are listed as follows: rehabilitation, VA, USES, clinical, 
“ollege, and public school counselors. Virtually all of the differences 
n frequency among the groups of counselors were large enough to be 
Sgnificant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. This may be inter- 
Preted as meaning that the obtained differences among the groups were 
true differences and did not result from sampling or other random 
errors, 


The frequency with which the groups of counselors encounter health 
Problems in their clients was investigated. The order of frequency 
With which the groups deal with this type of problem is as follows: 
'ehabilitation, US 


Ost of these differences among the groups were also statistically sig- 


(5, VA, clinical, college, and public school counselors. 


Mificant. As with the other types of problems, even the group which 
Meets these problems with the least frequency, on occasions, has to give 
ипе] on physical health problems. 

The clinical counselors indicated that they are called upon by their 
ents to assist in the working out of religious problems with greater 


Te 1 m n: la a 
“Quency than any other group. The other groups, falling in descending 


Or , өй» ; i - 
дет Of frequency аге: УА, rehabilitation, college, pu school, and 
"SES counselors. Most of the inter-group differen significant 
es 
1 In response to all of the problem check lists the gr« of counselors 
"esr : er. 1 : 

Ponded differentially. This means that the functi of the cour 


Se 
Or } 
ts differ from group to group in terms of the frequency with whi 
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they encounter specific types of client problems. Equally important Y 
the knowledge gained that all counselors are called upon to assist M 
solving all types of problems some of the time. 

From these facts it was concluded that counselor training must 06 
broad. И must be comprehensive enough to enable the counselor to 
effectively meet the different problems as they arise in the course % 
his employment. Specialization in counselor training may be desirable 
but it cannot come too early in the counselor's training period. 

The second objective of this investigation was to determine the rela 
tive frequency with which the groups of counselors make use of various 
types of counseling tools and techniques in the counseling of their client 

In response to the counseling tools check list, the groups of counselors 
indicated their frequency of use of these tools in the following descen 
ing order: public school, rehabilitation, college, VA, clinical, and USE 
counselors. Examples of the types of tools included in the list 276 
anecdotal records, cumulative records, questionnaires, and proble? 
check lists. Of the fifteen possible differences, when each group ® 
counselors was compared with every other group, nine were large enous 
to be significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. Of more 19" 
portance than these group comparisons is the knowledge that some 
counselors in all groups use the various tools comprising the list wit 
varying degrees of frequency. 

In response to a second list of counseling aids, tools, and technique 
the results were much the same as with the first list. The different? 
among the groups of counselors were about as sharply drawn sinc 
again 9 of the 15 possible comparisons among mean scores were sig 
nificant. As with the first tool list the overlapping in frequency of use 
of the speci 


è ; . vell 
c tools by the counselors іп the various groups was V^ 


great. 


From these obtained responses it was concluded that counselors 4 
be defined in terms of the tools they use as well as the types of PY? 
lems brought to them by their clients. It was suggested that counsel? 
training provide trainees with the opportunity to become acquaint? 
with as many of the tools of the counseling profession as practica, 
The use of tools specific to their area of specialization should be stress? 
but a general knowledge of many would be highly desirable. | 
Тһе third objective of this investigation was to compare the стой? 
of counselors with respect to the types of psychological tests they ™ 
in counseling their clients and the relative frequency with which 006 
tests are used by the different groups of counselors. 

The responses to the psychological tests check list indicated that = 
frequency of use of various types of tests highly discriminates the di 


{ . : aris 
ferent groups of counselors. Eleven of the fifteen possible compat” 
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among the mean scores of the groups were significant. 'The groups 
‘sted in the order of descending frequency in their use of tests are as 
lollows: rehabilitation, VA, clinical, college, public school, and USES 
Counselors. Again there was much overlapping in the use of the specific 
lypes of tests by the different groups of counselors. 

It ‘was concluded from the responses to this check list that the 
“ounseling groups are identifiable on the basis of their frequency of 
Use of tests in general as well as their use of the specific types of tests. 
It was suggested that all counselors have a knowledge of many types 
Of tests. It was not suggested that all students in counseling curricula 
Should become expert at administering very specialized tests, but it was 
Pointed out that if counselors are to function with maximal effective- 
Dess some knowledge of all types of tests is highly desirable. 

The fourth specific objective of this investigation was to further 
define the groups of counselors and their duties in terms of the types 
9t referrals they use and to ascertain the relative frequency with which 
they make referrals. It was found tl 


it (һе rehabilitation counselors 
Take the most extensive use of all types of referrals. Тһе rehabilita- 
"on counselors were followed, in order of frequency of use of referrals, 

Y the VA, clinical, public school, college, and USES groups. Теп of 
the fifteen possible comparisons among the scores were significant. 

On the basis of these results it was concluded that the frequency with 
Which different groups of counselors refer their clients to other special 
sts for assistance is a duty or function which significantly varies from 
One group to another. On the basis of this function, then, one group 


Ot с ” > o 
f counselors can be discriminated from most others. 
ATTITUDES OF THE COUNSEI ORS 


The specific objective of this investigation was to further define and 
mpare the groups of counselors by comparing their attitudes or opin- 
ns toward basic counseling issues. 

Group scores for each of the items designed to indicate the coun- 
‘elors’ attitudes or opinions toward these basic issues were computed. 
„ese group scores were used as the basis for comparing the attitudes 
Of the counselors. 


From an analysis of the ten attitude items which comprised the 
aTéctive and non-directive approach classification it was concluded 
At no one group: of counselors is consistently more directive or more 
оп directive in their counseling attitudes than another. Evidence for 
рз Conclusion was based on the fact that on four of the items in this 
"ASsification all of the groups' scores fell on the non-directive side of 
‚© Neutral point on the scale. On four other items in this classifica- 


lon a ES 3 pt ; 
m all group scores fell on the directive side of the scale. 


EID DOES MERI TM. 
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It was further found that the groups of counselors could not be 
differentiated one from another on the basis of their attitudes towaf 
directive or non-directive counseling approaches for within each grouP 
there were wide individual differences among the individual counselors: 
In all groups some of the counselors appeared to have highly develope 
directive attitudes while other counselors in the same groups had equal y 
strong non-directive attitudes. Without exception, this within-grouP 
variation on each of the ten items was more marked than the difference 
among the groups. : 

The ten items which comprised the scientific and professional at 
tude classification revealed that the counselors’ attitudes were not * 
function of the group to which they belong. In response to these ite™ 
the modal response for each group was identical. In addition the intr 
group variation was about equal for all groups of counselors. That 
is, about an equal number of counselors in each group disagreed with 
an item even though most of the counselors in their respective grou?” 
indicated high agreement with it. у 

It was concluded that the groups of counselors were highly simili 
with regard to their scientific and professional attitudes and cannot е 
differentiated one from another оп this basis. 


т қ 4 the 
The attitudes of the counselors toward those aspects of group mel 

owe 
item 
elos? 


ods in counseling measured by the items in this classification sh 
some significant group differences. However, on all of these 
there were wide differences of opinion among the individual couns 
in each group. ‘These differences within the separate groups were pi 
marked that they tended to obscure the few obtained significant groui 


differences. 
on 


In general, all of the groups of counselors with the possible except 
of the US counselors, expressed a rather favorable attitude towa" 
group methods of counseling. None of the groups felt, however, a 
group methods will ever be entirely sufficient—that is, group metho” 


will never supplant individual counseling. ; 
Тһе attitudes of the counselors toward those aspects of counsel?) 

training measured by the items in this classification were found 0 

closely associated with the type and level of training of the differ 


groups. Those groups whose members have had intensive gradu 

training feel that at least a year of graduate training is necessary y 

professional status as a counselor while those groups whose тете, 
һауе had less intensive training feel that this requirement may not 

necessary. " 

Significant differences in attitudes toward having training in ! 

placement or teaching experience were found among the group? 
со 


counselors, and this seemed to be a direct function of the type of 
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Seling performed by the counselors. The groups were not sure that 


Wide personal employment experience by the counselor is desirable, 
although all groups agreed that counselors should have served super- 
Vised internships and that counselors’ preparation should include exten- 
Sive study in psychology. In general. each group of counselors felt that 


those aspects of counselor training which are closely 


Own past training are desirable while those remote from their own 
Personal experience may not be necessary. 

It was concluded that the groups of counselors could be differentiated 
On the basis of their attitudes toward these aspects of counselor train- 
Ing. It was further found that the groups of counselors were in 
Seneral agreement that training standards for all counselors should be 
l'aised. 

An analysis of the items which comprised the attitudes toward the 
Client classification revealed that most counselors, regardless of the 
Broup to which they belong, felt that counselors are frequently justified 
n withholding test results from their clients, and that occasionally it 
S necessary for the counselor to divulge information which the client 
‚as given him. Most groups tended to agree that a sincere interest 
ІП people is more important for the counselor to possess than 


‘Nowledge of counseling techniques. The counselors tended to d 
With 


a good 


agree 
the statements that counseling will not work with some clients 
and that most counselors prefer to counsel very intelligent clients than 
“ents of average intelligence, 

Little discrimination among the separate groups of counselors can 
'* made on the basis of their attitudes toward these items. Very few 
"IPnificant group differences occurred. However, wide individual dif- 
‘erences were observed to exist among the counselors of the separate 
Soups, 


On the basis of these findings it was concluded that counselors’ atti- 


tudes я sre бабае д һе > and level of trainine 
, 65 toward the client are independent of the type and level of training 
"e counselors have had and the type of counseling in which they 


respect to the counselors' attitudes toward counselor certifica- 
' 
such wide individual differences were found among the individual 


-Unselors of the various groups that group trends seem to be non- 
"istent, Counselors in all groups were about equally divided in their 
Pinions that the state should take the initiative in setting minimum 
“алдаг дз for counselors and that ће American Psychological Association 
„чч tighten admission requirements so that membership is a badge 


Y . . . 
е Counseling competence. Most of the groups do express the Opinion, 


“ қ . . . 1 1 
$ Wever, that professional organizations should set higher standards 
К І 
“membership. None he groups agreed that the counseling avenev 
| mbership. None of the Broups agreed that the counseling agency 
Tona қ E 
пе should set the standards for counselors employed by it, 
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the certification 


from the responses to 
a toward the 


are at best only luke-warn 
furthermore, 
g body which wou 


It was concluded 
the groups of counselors 
of counselor certification 
no firm opinion on the 


in general and, 


have type of certifyin 


acceptable. 

The attitude items in the attitudes tow 
yzed and no groups were 
become better integrate 
are underpaid, 


: fession 
ard counseling as а profess! 


found to disagree г 
d as a result of wort 


and that most coun- 


would choose counseling: 
ly tech- 


unseling 


classification were anal 
counselors’ personalities 
ing with clients, that counselors 
selors, if selecting their own careers again, 
No group of counselors agreed that most counselors are mere 


of professional persons, or that the value of co 
Тһе groups were divided between 
to the statement that counseling 
Wide individual differ- 


s e е 
tended to minimize th 


nicians instead 
in many instances is negligible. 
disagreement in response 
a truly scientific basis. 
observed which 


agreement and 
can never be placed on 
ences among the groups were 
obtained group differences. 

It was concluded that counse 
ssues show relatively little var 
degree of variability within each group. 
are not entirely delineated by the counse 
ground, functions, Or agencies and institutions by which they are 
ployed. Rather, it would seem that the attitudes of counselors are 
highly personalized and are formulated on the basis of individu 


thinking and experience. 


basic coun- 


lors’ attitudes toward these 
instea 


iation among groups but 
This means tha 
lors’ back 
em” 


seling 1 
show a high 
counselor attitudes 
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RIGHTS 


OF EMPLOYERS IN INVENTIONS OF THEIR 
EMPLOYEES 


by JASPER SILVA COSTA * 


INTRODUCTION 


Ап invention made by an employee may be qualified in favor of the 


*mployer in advance of inventing by way of employer contribution thereto 
Ог by contract. A non-inventive employer contribution may be sufficient 
to give him a royalty-free license to 
lis inventive contribution or his 
the employee 


use the invention, or a "shop right”. 
contract with his employee, whereby 
agrees to invent, or improve, 


or to work upon a particular 
inventive problem, or to 


assign future inventions relating to the em- 
Ployer’s business, entitles him to the ownership of the invention. 

In deciding the nature and 
the courts have worked within 
the future assignment of the 


the scope of these rights of acquisition 
circumscribed limits. The contract for 
employee’s invention, for example, is deter- 
Mined in accordance with the elements of a contract for the regulation 
Of competition, A hiring to invent or improve, or instructions to the 
*mployee to work upon an inventive problem, must relate to a specific 
Object. Should the employer have conceived an inventive idea which 
le has the employee reduce to practice, | 
to this employee with definiteness. 
dea is held to have no inventive rig 
Ancillary 
Шуе 


1e must communicate that idea 

The employee giving form to that 
hts in the completed invention, or his 
discoveries thereto, unl 


ess these amount to new or independent 
ntions. If the employer's 


contribution to his employee's invention 
$ less than an inventive conception, and he shall have no contract rights 


l А . . . : » 
Nor to the invention, the invention must still relate 


to his employee’s 
Жш 7 
ties if he 


is to benefit from a "shop right" 


Гһе judicial doctrine with respect to the employer's rights in the 
er чер А : А : ` 
\Ployee’s invention applies alike to private employer and the Federal 
Ove 


rnment. Their administrative policies with respect to rewards for 
1 inventing employer are means considered to supplement that judicial 
Ctrine, The Federal Government has generally sought to render 
form its employee patent policies through Executive Order No. 10006. 
€ 


„Such uniformity among private employers may be ol 
Tohlem 


le 


served, the 
being essentially one for resolution between the inventing 


em- 
and his employer. 


Yee 
“SHOP RicHrs” 


А 


“Shop right" is an equitable right based 


ч 1 on an implied license or 
sto қ . . . . , . . 
Ppel which ап employer may acquire in his employee's invention. 
АВ T , x 1 
i B. 1927, Brown University; LL.B 1931, Cornell University; LI М. 1948, Georgetown 
“ity; S J.D, conferred May з 5 


1951 


-~ 


ne 
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That right is in the nature of an irrevocable, royalty-free license to use 
such invention, when the invention is made during the course of employ- 
ment, at the employer’s plant and at his expense. 

For such a right the relationship of master and servant must exist, 
although an analogous relationship such as that of a partnership has 
' been held sufficient therefor. If the employer's contribution in 


the form of time, materials, or facilities is made in advance of and is 
directed to the invention its value is immaterial. If, however, the con- 
tribution is refused by the employee, or is for the expense of patenting, 
or is reimbursed, or occurs subsequent to invention, no “shop right" may 
arise. 

The right comes into being only with respect to a patentable invention 
made during the course of employment, Ап employee who makes an 
invention at home during his hours of non-employment, no other em- 
ployer contribution appearing, confers no "shop right" on his employer 
unless what he does at home is incidental to the development of an 
invention. 

The employee's consent is also requisite to a “shop right". That 
assent, if not express, may be implied from the employee's conduct oF 
his silence. That conduct or silence is held to create either a presump- 
tion of a license or, if that may not be found, an estoppel in pais. 

Once the “shop right” attaches it remains in effect regardless of the 
termination of the employee’s employment. The scope thereof depends 
upon various factors, the nature of the employer’s business, the charac- 
ter of the invention involved, the circumstances surrounding its creation 
and the relation, conduct, and intention of the parties. The “shop 
right" ordinarily is to be exercised during the life of the patent at th* 
plant where the invention is made, and may cover replacements Of 
additional machines if and to the extent the employer's business 5? 
requires. 


Such right is personal to the employer. It is not assignable and ends 
with the dissolution of the employer's business. It may, nevertheles* 
pass from a corporation to another which succeeds to or continues the 
entire business and goodwill or, in a partnership to the surviving partne® 
continuing the partnership business or, in bankruptcy, to the receive! 
prior to the sale or other dissolution of the bankrupt employer's business 

The "shop right" is a valuable right, particularly with respect to 
inventions made by employees who do not sign patent assignment agree 


. : e "act 
ments or inventions made outside the terms of employment contrat 
yim 


fied 
eo" 
ble 


The employer's lack of title to the invention is a disadvantage to | 
but provides the employee with an advantage even if it is that of quali 
ownership. It is possible that a “shop right" broadened beyond Е 
graphic and alienation limitations could be considered as an accept? 
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substitute for the implied contract to transfer the ownership of an 
employee's invention to his employer. 


INVENTORSHIP (THROUGH COMMUNICATION) 
Ап employer who contributes an inventive idea which is reduced to 
practice by an employee through the exercise of echa 


anical skill is the 
inventor of the completed invention, providėd he shall have made a 


sufficient disclosure of his inventive idea. The inventive conception must 
be definite and be definitely communicated to the employee. 
Should the employee in embodying his emp 


loyer’s inventive idea make 
formal changes thereto 


or improvements thereon which are short of 
being independently patentable, these become a part of the employer’s 
invention. If the employee proves his contribution to be independently 
patentable he is entitled thereto, unless by contract he shall have agreed 
in advance to assign the invention to his employer, 


The extension of this inventorship doctrine beyond a pure master and 


more definite communication of the in- 
mere employer-employee relationship. An 


inventive conception of an employee reduced to practice by another 
employee does not entitle the 


servant relationship requires a 
ventive idea than for a 


employer, as such, to the completed inven- 

of such an idea by one to another without 
Consideration for its reduction to practice carries with it no right to 
any invention embodied therefrom. 


tion. Likewise a disclosure 


The inventorship doctrine, to the extent that it gives no inventive 
recognition to the employee for the exercise of his mechanical skill, 
creates no issue. When the doctrine passes beyond this point to deny 
inventorship to an employee’s inventive though not independently patent- 
able contribution, it may be in violation of the patent laws, if but for 
the master and servant relationship the employee would be entitled to 
be joined in the patent application as a joint inventor. In such an event 
It would seem that the rules for joint invention rather than inventor 
ship through communication would benefit both the employer and em- 
Dloyee, by reason of the certainty and benefits obtainable therefrom. 


THIRD Party RIGHTS 


An assignee of an employee’s invention takes only the rights of the 
"mployee, The employer who may have a “shop right” in that invention 
May not Prevent such an assignment. The rights of the employer and 
“Mployee in the employee's invention are not available to infringing 
third Parties not privy to such rights, 


CONTRACT RIGHTS 


An invention and a patent are property rights title to which may pass 


У contract to the employer in advance of invention. An agreement 
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between the employer and the employee, with respect to inventing by 
the employee, may be directed specifically to inventing or may provide 
for an assignment of future employee inventions. Should the employee 
be hired without reference to any such contract he may ordinarily 
retain title to his inventions made during the course of his employment. 
Whether the hiring is general or one specially to invent depends upon 
the original contract of hiring or the nature of the employee's duties 
during employment, In the latter event the burden of proof is upon the 
employer to show that the general employment became one specifically 
to invent with the express or implied assent of the employee. 

A contract for the assignment of employee inventions to his employer 
may be written, oral, or implied. "Тһе written contract has the advantage 
of definiteness of proof and of having validity under some circumstances 
after the termination of the employee's employment. The oral contract 
of assignment may be sustained so long as the elements of a binding 
contract are present. Ап employee may impliedly agree to assign his 
inventions to his employer, if the nature of his duties so require or he is 
instructed to work upon an inventive problem. 

Consideration in the nature of employment or retention in employme 


is sufficient to uphold an agreement for the assignment of employee 10” 
о! 


nt 


ventions, its adequacy not being a subject for judicial inquiry, short 9 
fraud. Initial mutuality in these contracts is not affected by an inde! 
niteness of the contract term. 

An employee who makes an invention within the scope of a hiring t? 
invent, or to improve, or his instructions to work on an inventive pro 
lem thereby causes the ownership of that invention to pass to his em” 
ployer. 'The scope of such hiring or instructions extends to the object 
of the hiring or instructions and to any invention incident thereto, but 
not ordinarily to inventions otherwise within the field of the employee” 
work or a field related thereto. 


: , e in“ 
An express contract for the assignment of an employee's future И 


. . . . М . . A. ane 
ventions or improvements 1s valid if the restraints of time, space, ar 


. ` . any 
subject matter are reasonable. Such contracts may treat with Ec 
invention made during employment which is definitely or indefinite" 

, ; „ as” 
related to the employer s business. In contrast, contracts for the 


signment of future improvements must relate to a specific object = 
subject matter. « e 
'These contracts, whether of definite or indefinite duration, pass 07 
to inventions and improvements made during employment irrespective i 
non-disclosure and non-filing of the patent application during the ter 
of employment. 'They may also transfer ownership of the employ’ 4 
improvements, but not his inventions, after the employee's services wit 
the employer have been terminated. Where an improvement ends Y 


invention begins is neither well defined nor uniformly decided. 


10 
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Ordinarily a covenant for the assignment of an employee's future 


inventions or improvements must be expressly stated. Ап implied 


agreement to that effect has heretofore been limited to those where there 


has been an extension or re-application of an original written covenant 


of an employee's future inventions. Lat- 
terly, decisions have found such implied agreements as extensions of 
either a preexisting contract or of the doctrine of a hiring to invent. 


Contracts for the 


providing for the assignment 


assignment of future inventions provi 
both with the positive advantage 


' an employer 
of getting title to the employee's inven- 


tion and the negative one of denying such an invention to his competitors. 


PRIVATE MANAGEMENT 


The employee's occupation may have a bearing upon the rights accru- 


ing to the employer with respect to his employee's invention, in a rough 
approximation to these seven categories: (1) unskilled, semi-skilled, or 
skilled workmen; (2) sub-professional labor: (3) professional workers: 
(4) supervisory employees; (5) executives; (6) owners; (7) inde- 
Pendent inventors. 

The first or general laboring group is not ordinarily under contract 
to invent. Not infrequently, if the employee is a skilled mechanic he 
is required to reduce his employer’s inventive conception to practice. 
The sub-professional, particularly if he is in scientific work, may be 
Tequired to sign a future invention assignment contract. If not, his 
inventive status is considered to be much the same as that of a general 
employee. The professional employee is usually hired to invent or is 
Under contract to assign his future inventions. 

The supervisor is as a rule not a contract employee, but in his inven- 
tions employer’s “shop rights” frequently arise. An executive employee’s 
Inventions are not usually subject to an employer's rights therein, 
although there has been a recent judicial tendency to find conduct by 
Which he impliedly agrees to assign his inventions to his employer even 
With a related field. The ownership of a business does not, as such, 
fect in 


the employer ownership of the inventions of the employee- 
9Wner, 


Rights in the inventions of an independent inventor depend en- 
irely upon a contract relationship. 

The 
Inventio 
*rally 


administrative practices of private employers with respect to the 
ns of their employees are not uniform, although they are gen- 
related to the limits of established judicial doctrine. Some em- 
Yers provide incentives for inventing, others do not. Employees may 
len in some instances be reluctant to sign future invention assignment 
“Ontracts, Labor unions provide no ready answer to proper rewards 
9r the inventing employee, principally because their membership is com- 
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posed in measure of non-inventing employees. Some union-management 


agreements treating with employees' inventions may be found, most fre- 
quently in the aircraft industry. These show unfamiliarity with and 


even diffidence toward employee inventive problems. 


ADMINISTRATION BY GOVERNMENT AND 
NoN-PnoriT INSTITUTIONS 

Until the promulgation in 1950 of Executive Order 10096 the Federal 
Government’s administrative practices with respect to the inventions of 
its employees were not uniform, except to the extent provided by judi- 
cial doctrine and qualified by statute. By legislation, Patent Office em- 
ployees are barred from patenting inventions: other Federal Government 
ay not sue their employer for the tortious use of their in 
e entitled to a patent on their inventions if they 15506 
These employees may bring a con- 
use of their inventions 07 


employees m 
ventions but may b 
a license therein to their employer. 
tract action against their employers for the 
they may seek payment for such use by way of a Special Act of Congress 

Executive Order 10096 prescribes the employees whose inventions pre 
sumptively belong to the Federal Government. Such Order is apparently 
intended to bring about administrative uniformity in nearly all Federal 
Government executive departments within the framework of judici? 
doctrine. Тһе National Science Foundation Act of 1950 is intended t? 
do for the Federal Government contractor in basic research what that 
Order does for the Federal Government employee. 


University patents and medical patents have in the past been dedicated 


to the public. There is some indication that the universities are pres 
ently reexamining their patent policies. 
CONCLUSION 
1 restricted form of license in an employee's inven 


A "shop right" is 2 
tion which the courts have made availa 
a non-inventive contribution to that invention. 


ble to the employer if he make* 
Where there is a com” 
her for the purpos 


munication of an inventive conception by one to anot 
. . . ‚se 
of having that other for a consideration of employment or otherw? 
the inventive idea as a matter of inventorshi? 


reduce that idea to practice, 
es the embodiment of that idea and the employee's incident 
It is possible 


encompass al e 
ventions thereto falling short of independent inventions. " 
v. Jordan, in appending the incidental to Y 


Agawam Woolen Co. 
and theif 


failed to make an analysis of the parties 


primary invention, 
before determining ownership of the complet? 


respective contribution 
invention. 


A hiring to invent or improve may include an invention arising 


out ol 
; сай 
or the assignment 0! ғ 


duties incident to such a hiring. Contracts 1 
employee's future inventions or improvements generally may not 
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implied. Such contracts do not contravene public policy if they are 
limited in time, space, and subject matter, the limits, however, for inven- 


tions being different from those for improvements. 


In consequence, 
there is still for d 


etermination the dividing line between invention and 


improvement: the subject matter of invention and improvement; and 
the subject for such a contract. 


No survey has been attempted to determine invention; the importance 


of the inventing employee; the status of the research worker; the effect 
of the monopolization of inventive talent; the substantive and remedial 
rights of the employer; the patent system; the rights of foreign em- 
Ployee inventors; or the patent policies of private employers and the 
Federal Government. 


The problem which requires resolution, that is, the question of ade- 
quate inventive incentives and awards for employees, lies outside judicial 
doctrine, "This might in time be considered by the courts. The large 
Scale hiring of inventing employees by the 
also eventually bear on this situation, as may also the measured pace of 
legislation. Labor union means do not, however, seem suited to this 
Purpose. In this regard, it would seem that professional societies could 
be of some limited assistance to their members. 
Sound conclusions might be reached from ad 
Private employers, if these should ever be ma 
Conducted under academic auspices. 

At present no across-the-board solution to 
Minent, except through the education of t! 
414 employer calibration of rew 
ution, 


Federal Government might 


Undoubtedly some 
ministrative practices of 
de available to a survey 
this problem appears im- 
ie employee to his legal rights 
ards to the employee's inventive contri- 


ASCENDANCE OF THE FEDERAL CORPORATION 


by WALTER KIECHEL, Jr. 


i 


This familiar cliche i$ 
our govern- 
functions. 
vns or 15 
rprises. 
xceeds 


t today is big business. 
d to those present-day 
alm of traditional gove 
federal government оу 
financially interested in a d important business ente 
'The direct investment of the government in such enterprises € 
twenty billion dollars, with turther commitments authorized up to four- 
Тһе great majority of these “businesses” аге administere 

federal corporations. 
leral corporations rests upon two 
First, the federal government i 
secondly, it may do whatever is neces" 
f those delegate 
any in- 
er- 


'The federal governmen 
literally true when applie 
all outside the re 
ission found that the 
bout one hundre 


activities of 
ment which f rnmental 
The Hoover Comm 


teen billions. 
through the 

Тһе constitutional basis of fed 
our constitutional law. 


funda- 
s one 


seventy-five active 


mentals of 
of limited and delegated 

functions as long as the limits 0 
The implied power of Congress to create 
ise of an expressed power was not univ 
overnment. Legislation creating 
{ by the Congress anc 
as to its com 


| powers; 
| sary to exercise its 
| powers аге observed. 
H strument facilitating the exerc 
d in the early years ot our g 
United States was enactec 
President Washington amidst many misgivings 
Such misgivings were later put to rest by the Supreme 
1 case of McCulloch v. Maryland. In holding 
of the Bank by the state of Maryland: 


Marshall articulated the 
and main“ 


sally accepte 
the First Bank of the 
| signed by 
| stitutionality. 
1 Court in the celebrate: 
| invalid the tax levied on notes 
| the Court speaking through Chief Justice 
sweeping powers of the federal government as to the creation 
e of public corporations. 
rn era of the fede 
thorized the purchas 
It had become apparent by 


corporation possessed 
from government restrictions 
count 


1 1902 when 
Railroad 
| that 
itab! 


tenanc 


The mode ral corporation commenced it 


e of the stock of the Panama 
the time of World War 


severa] attributes mos 


Congress au 

Company. 

the government 

for an emergency agency—íreedom 
freedom from governmental audit and ac 


pending, 1 

dom of administration and contract, and the absence b 
` ate 
Consequently, the corporal 


as 


ee 


borrowing and s 
ing systems, free 


civil service regulations in employment. 
device was widely employed during the war period. Another emergen 
the economic depression, prompted the organization of many ot ۴ 
| present-day corporations. The decade of the 1930's was а dynamic period 
for government corporations; it was a time of great expansion and flux 
) with little thought given to organization. It became apparent that de 
existence of numerous corporations, each answerable directly tO (һе 
«A.B. 1941, University О! Nebraska; LL.B. 1949, Yale University; LL.M. 1959» The 
George Washington University $.].Р, conferred May 28, 1952 ; 


(128) 
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President, was not practical or efficient. Congress empowered the 
President to make certain reorganization of the administrative agencies 
and pursuant to that authority, President Roosevelt consolidated all 
institutions dealing with agricultural] credit under the Farm Credit 
Administration. The President also appointed a Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management ( the so-called Brownlow Group) to study the situa- 
tion and make appropriate recommendations. This Committee concluded 
that corporations could best be integrated into the governmental struc- 
ture by distributing them among the executive departments. The reor- 
ganization plans of 1939 brought all of the previously independent cor- 
porations except the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation within the confines of the old-line departments or 
agencies, although the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank are now classified as independent agencies. 

Another indicium of corporate autonomy, freedom in personnel prac- 
tices, was soon to disappear. By executive order in 1938 and the Rams- 
peck Act of 1940, every government corporation except the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was brought under the regular civil service laws. The 
trend toward fiscal restrictions on the corporations was interrupted. by 
World War II, during which the corporate device was used extensively, 
but reached its culmination in the postwar period. The general disen- 
chantment with the free-wheeling government corporation had its incep- 
tion in the late '30's and was caused mainly by the over-use of this con- 
venient device. Financial freedom was the essence of government 
corporations and one of the principal reasons for their popularity. Prob- 
ably the most controversial aspect of the whole question was the extent 
to which government corporations were subject to the settlement. and 
adjustment process of the General Accounting Office. Corporations 
enjoyed near immunity from General Accounting Office procedures for 
Some time after the establishment of that office in 1921, but by executive 
Order in 1934 all New Deal corporations were subjected to the settlement 
and adjustment process. Another traditional exemption of government 
Corporations was in the field of budget controls; since most corporations 
Were self-sustaining, there was no need for congressional appropriations 
and inclusion of their financial needs in the budget. The Budget Bureau 
£radually acquired some degree of jurisdiction over most of the corpora- 
tions and passed on corporate "administrative expenses" which were 
Included in the budget and made the subject of annual appropriations. 

The great diversity of fiscal controls imposed on the various. govern- 
Ment corporations ended with the Government Corporation Control Act 


of 


Ce : 2. | 4 1; ] 
rporations but specihed a commercial type audıt and not the settiement 


1945. This Act provided for General Accounting Office audit of the 


‘nd adjustment procedure. The Act further provided that the budget 


The George Washington University 


include business-type budgets for each corporation with affirmative action 
by Congress unnecessary if the corporation had sufficient funds. А 1947 
amendment to the Act made explicit the authority of Congress to place 
limitations on the use of corporate funds in its consideration of the an- 
nual budgets of the corporations. The Act brought the corporations 
under the general supervision of the Secretary of 'Treasury with respect 
to the custody of funds, issuance of bonds, and dealings in government 
obligations. The Act also prohibited incorporation under state ]aw an 
provided a method whereby on the recommendation of the Director of 
the Budget with the approval of the President, Congress could divest 4 
government corporation of its corporate status. 

The history of the Federal Subsistence Homesteads Corporation (and 
its successors) gives an insight into the problems of organization, operā- 
tion, and termination of a federal corporation. In recognition of the 
overbalance of population in industrial centers, the National Industria 
Recovery Act of 1933 made available to the President the sum of twenty” 
five million dollars for the extension of loans and other aid for the pul 
chase of subsistence homesteads. The President delegated his powers to 


the Secretary of the Interior, who selected the corporate form for the 
on of the Fed 


administration of the program and caused the incorporati 
are 


eral Subsistence Homesteads Corporation under the laws of Delaw 
Тһе Corporation acted as a holding company with subsidiary corpora” 
tions formed for each of the subsistence homesteads projects. The legal” 


by the Comptroller Gener 
w fof 


ation 


ity of the Corporation was challenged 
on the grounds that no specific authority had been conferred by la 
its organization under the laws of Delaware and that the Corpor 


had not been brought into existence through necessity as the only possible 


means of carrying out a statutory duty. The additional question 


whether the Corporation was subject to the settlement and adjustme? 
process of the General Acconting Office was resolved by the aforeme™” 


With this order, one of the principal advantag® 


tioned executive order. 
tions 


of incorporation disappeared; consequently, the subsidiary corpora 
ceased operations although the parent Corporation continued to serve $ 


the operating arm of the program. 

One of the most urgent legal questions was whether the homestê“ 
properties would be subject to taxation by state and local authorities z 
title were taken in the Corporation. Unlike the customary situation № 
which the federal agency resisted the payment of local taxes, the admi" 
istrators recognized the importance to their program of compensating 
the local governments for losses in revenue occasioned by establishmen! 
of their projects. The problem was solved by legislation permitting 
Are 


agreements with local taxing units for payments in lieu of taxes. 
lated problem was whether general civil and. criminal jurisdiction 9v 
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States or the state in which located. The consequences of such com- 
munities coming within the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States 
Were many and for the most part undesirable as far as the administra- 
tors and participants were concerned. The ultimate solution was legis- 
lation by Congress disclaiming any civil or criminal jurisdiction over 
Such projects. The establishment of subsistence homestead communities 
raised other questions of federal-local relations, including the application 
of local zoning laws and building regulations. 


Subsistence homestead communities would be exercised by the United 


The property and functions of the Federal Subsistence Homesteads 
Corporation were transferred by executive order in 1935 to the Reset- 
tlement Administration. The Corporation was retained to simplify the 
holding of the Property and completing of unexecuted contracts, but in 
1939 its charter became void for nonpayment of Delaware franchise taxes. 


the 
Resettlement Administration and its successor, the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
Ministration, with progressively greater Congressional limitation of the 
Program. All projects except those used for public housing have now 
been liquidated. 


Subsistence homesteads projects continued to be administered by 


The evolution of the legal status of government corporations has 
Provoked a variety of judicial formulae and attitudes. The Supreme 
Court has held that government corporations are capable of suing and 
being sued even though the particular charter or enabling legislation 
Contains no express provision for suability; they have also been held 
Subject to various “incidents of legal proceedings” including attachment 
and garnishment, court costs and interest, counterclaim and set-off. It 
appears that federal corporations are denied the governmental priority 
9n claims as well as immunitv from statutes of limitation. Where a 
Bovernmental privilege does not represent an attribute of sovereignty 
Such as right to government rate on transportation or telegrams, the 
Corporations have been regarded as regular departments of the govern- 
Ment and thus entitled to the privilege. In their relation with the states, 
Bovernment corporations occupy the position of ordinary government 
departments, and in the absence of federal legislation providing other- 
Wise, enjoy freedom from taxation or regulation by the states. 

Until the appointment of the President's Committee on Administrative 
Management in 1936, no reorganization study had specifically considered 
t е place of the government corporation in the executive organization. 

‘he Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Соу- 
fnment, better known as the Hoover Commission, created in 1947, 
ealt with government corporations in its report on Federal Business 
"Merbrises, Like the Brownlow Group, the Hoover Commission was 


Positive in its general endorsement of government corporations and rec- 
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ommended that certain other government agencies be incorporated. It 
did find undesirable diversity in the charters of the various corporations 
and numerous organizational deficiencies. The Commission recom- 
mended the abolition or recognition of the indirect subsidies which the 
corporations enjoy. The majority of the Commission recommended that 
Congress reexamine the direct lending activities of certain corporations, 
that the thirty-seven agricultural credit corporations be merged into à 
single agency to operate on the principle of “mutualization,” that the 
Secretary of Treasury have supervision over the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the Export- 
Import Bank, and that the Inland Waterways Corporation be liquidated. 

'The progress on the Commission recommendations as to government 
corporations has been unspectacular. Тһе great obstacle has been the 
fact that most of these recommendations can be effectuated solely through 
substantive legislation and only a few by reorganization plan or adminis- 
trative action. The Reorganization Act of 1949 authorizes the Presi- 
dent to submit plans of reorganization to Congress, such plans to become 
effective in sixty days unless a resolution of disapproval is passed by 
either House. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has been the 
subject of all the approved reorganization plans concerning government 
In accordance with the Commission recommendation, the 
Senate authorized a study of the lending policy of the Corporation; the 
findings of the Subcommittee of the Banking and Currency Committee 
making such study were generally unfavorable to the Corporation, pat 
ticularly the highly publicized interim report, Favoritism and Influence 
which concluded that the integrity of the Corporation had become im- 
paired as a result of the division of managerial responsibility among the 
was followed 


corporations. 


five members of the board of directors. This report 


by the President's submission to Congress of Reorganizatio® 
J £ 


shortly 
30, 195b 


Plan No. 1 of 1951. This plan which became effective April 30, 
vests the management of the Corporation in a single Administrato™ 
replacing the board of directors. 

The public corporation has been used in many different forms an 
within decidedly varied political and economic systems. The corpor 
tion is the “chosen legal instrument” of the Labor Government in Great 


Britain in its nationalization program. The English corporations are 
j the 


istics 
j n? 


of two types—the commercial or industrial corporation proper anc 


social service corporation. ‘There are certain general character 


common to both types: the English corporation has no shares ап‹ 
shareholders; its responsibility is to Parliament through the particula! 


minister: the administration of the corporation is entirely in the hanc? 


of a board appointed by the Minister; the capital of the public corpor? 
assets 


tions administering nationalized industries is provided through 
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taken over from private ownership and capitalized through the issue 
of interest-bearing stock, while the assets of the other corporations con- 
sist of stock with a Treasury guarantee; the public corporation has the 
body with independent legal personality ; 
are subject to governmental audit and some 
^ut possess considerable autonomy and legal 


legal status of a corporate 
and all public corporations 
measure of public control | 
independence. 

The Hoover Commission studies raise tl 
government corporation is 


ie question of whether the 
à permanent part of our governmental struc- 
ture. Unquestionably, the future of 
tion—the matter of individual pe 
determined by those in 


a particular government corpora- 
rmanence—is a question of policy to be 


control of the government. Furthermore, the 


use of the government corporation as a means of carrying out a particu- 


lar political philosophy or program represents the effect and not the 
Cause of that political program. The extensive utilization of the gov- 


ernment corporation in this country in the past generation does not in 


Itself mean that we are being drawn along the road to socialism, although 
the conditioning effect of this past use should not be discounted or over 


looked. "Тһе continuation on a large scale of the government corporation 


IS mainly dependent upon its past record as an administrative agency. 


Many of the accomplishments of the government corporation can be 
attributed to its efficiency in management, permitted by its right to man- 
аре its own affairs subject to the establishment of general policies by 


Congress or members of the executive branch. In addition to managerial 
autonomy, the corporation has the advantage of self-contained finan 
Although the Corporation Control Act instituted audit of the govern 
ment corporations by the General Accounting Office, this audit 


accordance with the principles and proce 


се. 


is in 


ible to commercial 
Corporate transactions. The Control Act did not affect tl 


ires appl 


t « ле chief fiscal 
h make possible a flexi- 
i e. These 


restrictions imposed 


characteristics of government corporations wl 


bility of operation fundamental to stand 


'rcial pra 


Characteristics include freedom from the 


“pon the regular agencies with respect to disbursements, contracts and 


Purchases, authority to settle claims by and against the cor 


financing on a broader basis than that ontemplated by direct annua 
app 


ropriations, including authority to use and reuse revenues with capital 


tund finan ing-usually substituted in liei 'ct appropriations. [п 


Addition to initial capitalization, many of the federal corporations, par- 


1 


ticularly the banking and credit corporations, have secured supplementary 


funds through their borrowing powers. The outstan ling record of 
Merit system of the Tennessee Valley Authority stands as an 


Л the possible accom lishments of a government corporation in per 
I | Е | 
Onnel management. ( Ither desirable attribute 
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many of the legal characteristics 
lization of operations possible 


and its adaptability as а 


include its corporate personality with 
of a private corporation, the decentra 
under the corporate form of administration, 


temporary expedient. 
On the other side of 
independence of the corporation has engendered, 
to Congress on matters of policy, 
'orporation in instances where direct appro- 
t subsidies, including 


the ledger are the abuses which the financial 
including lessened re- 


sponsiveness short-cut financing by 
the Reconstruction Finance С 
priations would be more suitable, and the indire 
esulting from the investment о1 the capital funds of the 
of the United States. There 
capital stock fiction in 


the subsidy r 
corporations in interest-bearing securities 
the perpetuation of the 


seems no good reason for 
the requirements peculiar to ow nership 


government corporations since 
of private corporations which h 
stock device have no counterpart 


subsidies have maintained the illusion 
when this is not always the case. 


ave caused the employment of the capital 


in government corporations. Indirect 


that many of the government 
corporations are self-supporting Be- 
cause of their financial freedom, government corporations are more 
inclined to indulge in "incidental" functions than other government 
agencies, and are better equipped to resist termination of their activities 

on for future 


In measurng the adaptability of the government corporat 
use, it appears that better coordination between the corporations and 
must be achieved; integration into the federal 


other executive agencies 
of prospective additional valley authorities in a manner ассер(а” 


$ concerned poses another difficult problem. Nevertheless 
offers the best chance of efficient and suc 
ntal activities of any form of ad- 


system 
ble to the state 
the government corporation 


cessful management of new governme 
The British experience shows that the 
socialism 
¡san 


ministrative agency yet devised. 
ation could be used as a transitional device for a swing to 
On the other hand, the conclusions of the bipart 
indicate that the corporation is regarded as 

of government: 


corpor 
in this country. 
Hoover Commission 
of preserving and improving our present system 
it may be called upon to serve, the gov" 
more restrained in its future manner 0 
a significant part in the administratio? 


means 
Whatever political philosophy 
ernment corporation, although 
operation, will continue to play 
of the federal government. 
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THE NATURE ОЕ AND PROVISIONS FOR THE PROBLEMS 
OF BEGINNING MALE COLLEGE STUDENTS 
by JOHN CARL LANG * 


Тне PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study is, (1) to determine the kinds of problems 
*ncountered and identified by beginning male students in certain colleges 
and universities, (2) to determine the intensity and persistency of these 
Problems throughout the first year of college, and (3) to obtain the 
judgments of the deans of students, academic deans, and second year 
male students in these institutions as to what extent these problems are 
the responsibility of the college or university, and how they could be 
alleviated. The expression “beginning student” is used to refer to stu- 
dents enrolled in the first and second semesters or first three quarters 
9f the first year, who are taking first year programs in colleges and 
Universities. 


The expression “second year students” refers to students 
enroll 


ed in the third or fourth semesters or fourth, fifth, or sixth quarters 
9f the second year, who are taking second year subjects. 


Among the questions considered by the study are: 


т. What are the kinds of problems encountered by beginning male stu- 
dents in the collges and universities in which these students are en- 
rolled? 


‚ 2. How do the problems reported by the students shift in nature dur- 
ing the first year of college? 

а) Are there problems which are peculiar to either the first or 
second semester or to the first and third quarters of the first 
year? 

b) What problems tend to persist throughout the first year of 
college? 

3. What are the reactions of student personne] administrators, aca- 
demic deans, and male sophomores in higher education to the following 
Westions: 

a) To what extent should your institution assume the responsibility 
for each of the identified problems? 

b) What services does your institution now offer to assist beginning 
male students with each particular area of difficulty ? 

с) What additional services might your institution offer to assist 
beginning male students in alleviating the identified problems? 


A.M 
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PROCEDURE 


After a review of the literature was made, a comprehensive check list 
of the problems encountered by beginning students was developed by 
calling together in small groups beginning students in nine institutions 
of higher learning throughout the country. A total of 810 students was 
contacted in these universities and colleges for the purpose of discussing 
student problems as the students themselves recognized them. During 
these discussions the purpose of the study was explained, forms fof 


reporting problems were distributed, and time was provided for the 


students to describe their problems. 


also held with small groups of beginning students 


Meetings were 
body at the 


selected at random from larger groups of the same student 
same institutions for the purpose of getting them to discuss as freely 
as possible the nature of the problems they had encountered. A sum 
mary of the problems discussed in the meetings was used to determine 
whether or not new problems had come to light. 

to obtain a check on the method used in the first appro 
method was used with another group of beginning male 


A total of 645 students was 
› write 


In order ach, 


a different 
students in seven additional institutions. 
contacted. In this second approach the students were requested tc 
a letter to a high school friend who planned to attend college next 
The letter was to include good suggestions and advice to help the 


get off to a good start in his college career. The letters were analyze 
any new problems 


year: 
friend 


to determine specific problems mentioned to see if 


were implied. 

The problems reported by 1,455 beginning students from sixteen uni- 
versities and colleges that volunteered special cooperation were tabulate 
and analyzed for future use. Then the problems as reported by stud 
were classified into areas according to specific types, and a prelimin 
check list or questionnaire was developed from the problems reporte® 
as developed from the reported problem 
The results were used to refine 


ents 
ary 


The preliminary questionnaire 
was given to 428 beginning students. 
the questionnaire and develop it into a data-gathering instrument. 


eT. e А 5 «De 0 
The questionnaire of problems thus developed was administered “ 


2,984 male students in thirty-two institutions during the thirteenth (0 


sixteenth weeks of school. The same questionnaire was again adminis 
ken the first que* 


tered to 2,715 of the same male students who had ta 
In each administration of the questionnaire the students wert 


h of a problem each of the items їз or hal 
person 


tionnaire. 
asked to indicate how muc 
been to them. Cooperation in the study was assured by having 
known to the investigator responsible for the administration and CÓ" 


lection of the instrument each time. The group of students on eae 
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Campus was known by these persons as a group but not known to them 
or to the writer as individuals. 

The data was analyzed for the purpose of determining the nature, 
intensity, and persistency of the problems encountered by beginning 
Students. А summary of the study was then prepared. All the prob- 
lems as indicated by the students were classified into areas. The sum- 
mary, the classified areas, and the problems under each area were 
mailed to the deans of students and academic deans in the thirty-two 
universities and colleges studied and to 998 second year students in these 
institutions. The deans of students, academic deans, and the male 
Sophomores were asked to indicate for each problem or each of the 
areas of problems to what extent they thought their institution should 
assume the responsibility for each of the problems, what services are 
now available at their institutions to assist students with the problems, 
and what additional services their institutions might provide. 

The thirty-two institutions used in the study are geographically dis- 
tributed throughout the United States. Approximately one-thirtieth of 
the total number of institutions within each of the regional accrediting 
associations were used. Тһе thirty-two universities and colleges are 
institutions offering liberal arts and professional courses. Fifteen of 
the institutions are privately controlled. 'The others are publicly con- 
trolled. Тһе enrollment for first time male students ranged from 433 
to 3,933 in the participating institutions, and the total male enrollment 
ranged from 2,586 to 14,733. The students participating in the study 
Were students enrolled in Schools of Education, Liberal Arts Colleges, 
Schools of Business, Schools of Speech, and Engineering Schools. 


FINDINGS 


Kinds of Problems Encountered by Beginning Male Students 


The kinds of problems encountered by students were grouped under 
еасһ of the following broad general areas: 


4cade mic 


1. Reading and study habits—budgeting time, starting school work 
Promptly, concentrating, thinking through problems, studying for exami- 
Nations, selecting important facts, and reading with adequate skill. 

2. Nature of college courses and instruction -getting used to lecture 
Courses, getting used to the heavier class load in college as compared 
With high school, taking good lecture and reading notes, getting used to 
ifference in methods of teaching compared with high school, grade 
Tequirements, academic pace, heavy outside reading. choosing the right 


Courses, arranging class schedules, and dissatisfaction with courses. 
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3. Student-teacher relationships—inadequate explanation of assign- 
ments, arranging conferences with faculty, finding out about academic 
standards and progress, getting adequate attention to individual needs, 
and poor distribution of class requirements. 

4. Administration problems—waiting for reply to application of ad- 
mission, lack of information on occupations and professions, getting pre- 
registration information about courses, and poor study conditions. 
by 


5. Inadequate previous preparation—academically not prepared 


high school for college work. 


Social 


1. Budgeting time—finding enough time for social activities and keeping 
down the time given to social activities. 

2. Lack of activities—finding suitable places to go on a date, 
enough social activities—especially those sponsored by the institution. 


not 


3. Information about extra-curricular organizations—getting informa- 
tion about clubs, fraternities, and information concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages about belonging to fraternities. 

4. Feeling of social incompetence—getting dates, meeting people and 


getting acquainted, and learning to dance. 


Financial 


Students indicated that they had difficulty in budgeting their money 
getting part-time jobs, having enough money, finding out about scholar- 
ships, and being able to participate socially because of lack of funds. 


Personal 


1. Emotional problems—inner conflicts, adhering to ideals, worry 
over home conditions, inferiority complex, loneliness, and homesickness: 

2. Personal welfare problems—where to get advice on personal prob- 
lems, finding a good place to eat, finding suitable living quarters, poor 
living accommodations, living away from home for the first time ай 
looking after one's own personal housekeeping, utilizing leisure ti 
finding out about the school's medical services, and getting the пееде 


me: 


medical attention. 


Degree of Difficulty of the Problems to the Students 


At the end of the school year, the twenty most difficult problems 


ranked as follows: 
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Rank Problems 
I. Getting started on school work promptly 
2. Budgeting ti for academic work 
3. Concentrat when studying 
4. king through problems 
5. i he heavier class load in college as that 


in high sche 


side re 


6. Keeping up with all the extra ou 
7. De ing lessons because of inade quate ex 


8. Picking out the i it facts in stu 
9. Studying for examin 18 
10. Keeping up with the acad pace 


11. Waiting for the college to answer application for admission 

12. Di ion with courses 

13. C ping with academic demands because the class require: 
equally dist tributed throughout 

bL X 


Finding enough tin ie for social act 


е course 


king good lectur e and r ге: idi 


16. Properly budgetir 
17. Unestisltetoty study conditions 
18. Inadequate hool 

I9. Getting ade 


The above problems represent one-third of all the difficulties identi- 
fied. All but two of the items are listed under the broad general area 
9f Academic Problems. Finding enough time for social activities and 
Properly budgeting money rank fifteenth and sixteenth respectively. 
The other eighteen items listed have a definite relationship to one an- 
Other, All of them are concerned with the student's personal adjust- 
Ment to studying and his adjustment to his scholastic work, rather than 
апу difficulty with university administration. Only one item of the 
eighteen academic problems deals with administration, and that is the 
Problem of waiting for the institution to answer the application of 
admission. It is quite evident that the students considered academic 
Problems of primary importance. 


\ О . , . . . ” ” 
Shifting of Problems in Intensity and Persistency During the First Year 
of College 


The coefficient of correlation for the academic problems was found 


to be .95 and the probable error was +.01. The coefficient of correla- 


=ч for the social problems was .99 and the probable error was =.00. 
The coefficient of correlation and the probable error for the personal 
Problems was the same as for the social problems. The rank order 
9f the financial problems was identical between the first and second 


Administr: ation of the questionnaire. This indicates that the persistency 


Of the problems, in the opinion of the students, was extrem high, and 
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that very little change in the degree of difficulty took place between the 
end of the first semester and the end of the school year. 

Although the rank order of difficulty of the problems to the students 
between the first and second administration of the questionnaire re- 
mained approximately the same, the intensity of some of the problems 
did increase or decrease. The greatest increase in intensity was noted 
in the financial and personal problems, while the greatest decrease ар- 
peared to be among the academic problems. The social problems 


remained approximately the same in intensity. 


Institutional Responsibility for the Problems of Beginning Male Students 


In general, students were more conservative in assigning responsibility 
for various problems to the institutions than were the deans. Academic 
deans were more conservative in this respect than were the deans of 
students. On the basis of rank order, students and deans generally 
agreed on the importance of the problems for which the institutions 
should assume the responsibility. 

In the matter of academic problems, students and deans basically 
agreed that the institutions should assume their greatest responsibility 
in the problems listed under administrative problems, and that they 
should assume the least responsibility for the problems listed undef 
reading and study habits. In social problems, the greatest degree о! 
responsibility was indicated іп the problems dealing with giving out an 
obtaining information about social activities. Again, these were not the 
most troublesome problems to beginning students. Тһе same genera 
pattern holds true for financial and personal problems except on che 
problem where to go to get advice on personal problems. On that prob- 
lem, the degree of difficulty and the degree of institutional responsibility 


indicated are almost correlative. 


Student Personnel Services Available and Desired 


Academic Area.—lt was found that students indicated a greater concer 
over reading and study habits than they did over any other group 9 
academic problems. It is in this area that students and deans indicate 
considerable disagreement over the availability and non-availability © 
the services. It was quite apparent that students are eager for more 
personal counseling by an adviser with whom they can discuss theif 
academic problems freely. This was particularly shown in the fret 
responses given by the students. 

In the matter of student-teacher relationships, students repeatedly 
expressed the desire to meet their instructors on a basis other than che 
classroom situation. They also expressed a great desire for compete? 
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vocational counseling and for testing services without charge. А number 
of students suggested that colleges and universities and secondary schools 
work more closely with each other toward better preparation of the 
students for college. 

Basically, the students were in considerable disagreement with the 
deans on the availability of student personnel services in this area. The 
disagreement varied on a per cent basis from 1 per cent to 53 per cent 
between students and deans of students and from 4 per cent to 46 per 
Cent between students and academic deans. The students and deans 
agreed most nearly on the question that “how-to-study” courses are not 
required of all freshmen. The service on which students and deans of 
Students were in greatest disagreement was “assistance to students in 
Making a time-study analysis.” Eighty-seven per cent of the deans of 
Students stated that the service is available while only 33 per cent of the 
Students stated likewise. The greatest disparity between students and 
academic deans occurred on the item regarding the availability of 
“remedial instruction in reading”. Ninety-four per cent of the academic 
deans said that the service was available, but only 48 per cent of the 
Students agreed with this response. The deans of students and academic 


deans were in very close agreement regarding the availability of all 
Services, 


Social Area.—Students were in accord that the difficulty of budgeting 
9f time in the matter of social problems was chiefly a difficulty that each 
Must solve for himself. In this respect, academic deans tended to agree 
With the students to a greater degree than did the deans of students. 
Deans of students indicated that in general the services for the social 
Area were adequate. Students seemed to feel that although the matter 
9f budgeting time offered them a great deal of difficulty, nevertheless it 
I5 a personal problem and is not the responsibility of the institution. 

4 In general, all respondents indicated that they were quite well in- 
lormed regarding the availability of social activities. "There was a 
Mixed feeling on the part of the students regarding the services that the 
School should provide for this area of social difficulty. Some students 
f 
thought that the institution should play a greater part in providing social 
Activities, There was little agreement noted between the responses of 


elt that finding social activities was an individual problem while others 


Ше deans of students and the academic deans. Deans of students felt 
that the school should assume considerable responsibility while academic 
Чеапз generally felt that the participation in social activities by students 
Was already overdone. 

The respondents felt that information available about extra-curricular 
Organization was fairly adequate except for personal counseling and 


Provision to enable each student to belong to at least one social organiza- 
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tion. Though personal counseling seemed to be available on most of 
the campuses according to the responses of the deans, only 40 per cent 
of the students manifested a knowledge of such service. Students indi- 
cated that the provision for each student to belong to at least one social 
organization was not available. Many of the students also indicated 
that they would like to know more about fraternities—what they mean 
and how they operate. 

Students also felt that more services should be available to assist stu- 
dents to overcome social incompetence. They indicated that less than 
50 per cent of the schools provided for learner's classes in dancing. Yet 
students freely indicated that such classes are highly desirable. Although 
deans of students and academic deans indicated that social counseling 
was available, student responses indicated a lack of knowledge of this 


service. 


Financial Area—According to the deans of students and the academic 
deans, the universities and colleges are providing adequate services 19 
assist students with financial problems. Over 90 per cent of the deans 
stated that all the financial services listed in the study were available 
except two. "Тһе two services that seemed to need attention are financial 
counseling and direct aid for the needy students. Students indicate 
that they were not aware of the availability of many of the services that 


the deans stated were in existence. 


Personal Area.—About 90 per cent of the deans of students stated that 
adequate services were available to assist students with emotional ай 
personal welfare problems. 'The academic deans were more conservative 
than deans of students in their responses as to the availability of service 
to assist students with these problems. Approximately 80 per cent ® 


the academic deans basically agreed with the deans of students as e 

the availability of services in this area. 
The students were even more conservative in their responses. Thit 
ісе 


teen рег cent of the students stated that emotional counseling serv 
was available, as compared with 83 and 84 per cent respectively for dean’ 
of students and academic deans, "Тһе student responses clearly indicate 
that some of the students lacked information on the availability of man) 
of the services in this area. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


А ; А : ( 

Тһе following suggestions are offered for the improvement of studen 
personnel services: 

1. Universities and colleges should provide a systematic procedure to 

help students with their reading and study difficulties. 
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2. Universities and colleges need to notify students of their admission 
to the institution earlier. 

3. А more effective orientation program for beginning students is 
essential. 

4. Remedial and clinical services for scholastic and emotional diffi- 
Culties should be made available to all students who are in need of the 
Service, 

5. Greater opportunity for testing and counseling services should be 
Provided for all students with due regard for the student’s economic 
Status and preferably at no cost. 

6. An efficient method of informing students of the student personnel 
Services which are available is necessary. 

7. Universities and colleges should provide an opportunity for all stu- 
dents to belong to at least one social organization, if they so desire. 

8. Greater provisions need to be made toward accelerating the more 
Capable student. 

9. More adequate facilities are required for individual counseling 
Service. 

I0. Greater provisions should be made to assist students in the selec- 
tion of courses and in determining fields of concentration. 

11. Greater stress should be placed on the purposefulness of subjects 
taught by every instructor. 

12. Institutions should take positive steps to provide more effective 
Procedures to insure adequate communications among all members of 
the university including the students. 

I3. Institutions should assume greater responsibility for providing 
SPecial services for those students who are not adequately prepared for 
College in high school. 

14. Greater opportunity should be provided where students and faculty 
Members have occasion to meet in situations other than the classroom. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Гһе data of the study indicate three major findings. First, a remark- 
able 
garding the kinds of problems that beginning male college students 
lecognize, It was also found that the persistency and intensity of the 


Problems remained almost constant throughout the first year of college. 
Second, 


degree of agreement was evidenced among the student respondents 


a great deal of disagreement was indicated among the responses 
( . 
у the second year male students, the deans of students, and the academic 
бе. p eyes . 1 . 1 
"ans as to the facilities that are available to assist be 


ining students 
With their problems. А very important institutional communications 
Problem is thus revealed. Third, a remarkable degree of agreement was 
Ndicated among all respondents concerning the responsibility of universi- 


tie : 4 к - 
es and colleges in helping students to alleviate their problems. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROFESSIONAL UNDER- 
GRADUATE PROGRAM OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN VIRGINIA 


by LUTHER CECIL McRAE * 


Тһе Problem 
'This is an evaluative study of the administration of the professional 
undergraduate program of teacher education in Virginia's senior colleges 
and universities. Administration, as used in this study, includes the 
administrative and supervisory policies and practices affecting the under- 
graduate professional preparation of teachers in those institutions 0 


Content of offering has been considered only to the 


higher education. 
of 


extent that it represents the administrative policies and/or practices 
the institutions included in the study. 

This study has been considered from the following broad areas involv- 
ing administration: (1) facilities and activities available for teacher 
schools, (2) financial 
schools, (3) qualifica- 
» professional prepara 
ctive 


education in college or university and in training 
arrangements between institutions and cooperating 
tions of teachers most directly concerned with the 
tion of prospective teachers, (4) recruitment and selection of prospe 


teachers, (5) practices relative to college courses and the preparation 
of teachers, (6) professional orientation and induction of prospective 
teachers into student teaching, (7) practices relative to supervised $0 
dent teaching in the training schools, (8) evaluation, (9) placement 


(10) follow-up, and (11) student teaching and public relations. 


Procedure 


Based upon a careful review of teacher-education literature, standards 
were formulated for use in evaluating these eleven areas of the admin“ 
istration of the professional undergraduate programs of teacher educ? 
tion in Virginia’s institutions of higher education. 

To facilitate the accumulation and tabulation of data a lengthy survY 


This instrument was sent to designated ref" 


instrument was prepared. 
quali“ 


resentatives of the 22 Virginia colleges and universities preparing 
fied teachers, and it was used during visits by the investigator to institu” 
tions as a guide for detailed interviews. 

Standards 
ation, 


As a result of the examination of the literature of teacher educ 
rofes 


the following standards for evaluating the administration of the p 
sional undergraduate programs of teacher education in Virginia's seni? 
colleges and universities were formulated. 


* A.B. 1927, Ed.M. 1928, Duke University; Ed.D, conferred November 12, 1951 
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FACILITIES AND ACTIVITIES 
STANDARD ONE 


I. Library, laboratory, shop, and other facilities in a teacher-education 
institution should be developed to meet adequately the needs of a care- 
fully planned teacher-education curriculum designed for that institution. 

2. Library, laboratory, shop, and other facilities in cooperating train- 
ing schools should parallel facilities in the parent teacher-education 
institution and should be developed to meet the needs of student teachers 


Operating in such schools as well as the needs of pupils enrolled in such 
Schools. 


STANDARD TWO 


I. А broad program of student activities should be developed in each 
teacher-education institution, and student teachers should be required to 
Participate as contributing members in such activities according to indi 
Vidual interests, aptitudes, and needs. 

2. А broad program of pupil activities should be developed in each 
Cooperating training school; and student teachers should be required to 
Participate in such activities as co-sponsors in accordance with individual 
Interests, aptitudes, and needs. 


STANDARD THREE 


Each teacher-education institution should survey the institution's com- 
Munity area to determine all community resources that can be used as 


educational media for developing the social competence of student teach- 
rs; and institutional counselors should guide student teachers into active 
Participation as contributing members of such social agencies in the col 
“ge community and/or the communities of the cooperating training 
Schools. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


STANDARD ONE 


College or university authorities should accept the responsibility for 
“suming their equitable share of the salaries of supervising teachers. 


STANDARD TWO 


College or university authorities should accept the responsibility for 


қ Р i ) . : 4 
*suming their proportionate share of the cost of instructional materials 


Ue . . б 
Sed in training schools. 


The George Washington University 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


STANDARD ONE 


The Master’s degree, or its equivalent, should be considered the mini- 
mum requirement for the preparation of staff members of all higher 
educational institutions in which teachers are prepared; and the Doctor's 
degree, or its equivalent, should be emphasized as a prerequisite for new 
permanent appointments. 

STANDARD TWO 

Staff members engaged in teaching prospective teachers should pos 

as to guarantee firsthand know!” 


sess such experiential background 
y an 


edge of all major problems to be faced by prospective elementar 
secondary school teachers and administrators in the field. 

STANDARD THREE 
tal 


Each institution preparing teachers should insure inter-departmen 
а 


cooperation among all departments participating in the profession 


preparation of prospective teachers. 


STANDARD FOUR 


Those staff members most directly concerned with the professional 
preparation of prospective teachers should display a capacity and desire 
for continued professional growth and cooperation with colleagues. 

STANDARD FIVE 

Тһе Master's degree, or its equivalent, with special training in teache! 
education and supervision, should be considered the minimum form? 
requirement for the preparation of supervising or critic teachers. 

STANDARD SIX 
suffi" 


should have an experiential background 


Supervising teachers 
the major problems 10 


cient to make them thoroughly conversant with 
the school area in which they are supervising student teachers. 


STANDARD SEVEN 
` 4 % : . ; for 
Supervising teachers should display a capacity and a keen desire 10 


continued professional growth. 


RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 


STANDARD ONE 
= г : . sation 
Each four-year, degree-granting college engaged in teacher educati? 

. ooo . ; ) 
in Virginia should have operative a systematically planned program ic 

. с “с . ) 
the recruitment of well-qualified young men and women from high ѕсћо 


and its own college population for the teaching profession. 
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STANDARD TWO 


Recruitment policy should allow for full consideration of the best 
interests of the individual and be guided by the principle that the ultimate 
responsibility of choice should be reserved to the individual. 


STANDARD THREE 


Each institution should use well-balanced, comprehensive batteries of 
Criteria for the initial selective admission of freshmen to college and 
Admission of upper classmen to teacher-education curricula. 


STANDARD FOUR 


Selection should be a continuous process from admission to placement, 
based upon sound guidance practices, 


CoLLEGE Courses AND THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


STANDARD ONE 


Teacher-education institutions should provide a four-year sequence 
Of professional experiences, graduated to the maturity and individual 


Needs of prospective teachers and sufficiently flexible to allow for each 
individual. 


STANDARD TWO 


Faculty members of each teacher-education institution should cooper- 
ate wholeheartedly in the task of developing an integrating continuity 
їп the students’ professional and academic training. 


STANDARD THREE 


Each teacher-education institution should establish high enough stand- 
ards of academic achievement and professional performance to make 
Certain that only those student teachers who have attained total profes- 
Чопа] proficiency rather than the accumulation of credits from isolated 


‘nd more or less unrelated courses are Pneu ei 
Profession, 


PROGRESSIVE INDUCTION INTO STUDENT TEACHING 


STANDARD ONE 


Each institution should provide for its prospective teachers a period 
gradual induction into student teaching, including observation and 
Participation, varying in length and nature according to the individual 
Ifferences of student teachers. 


of 
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STANDARD TWO 


Induction plans of each institution should provide for a thorough 
orientation of each student teacher into the total program of a school 
of the type in which he expects to teach as well as a thorough familiari- 
zation with the total program of the training school in which he is to 49 


his student teaching. 
SUPERVISED STUDENT TEACHING 


STANDARD ONE 


Each institution should adopt a definite policy relative to student 


teaching assignments. Such policy should include among its concepts: 

1. Appropriate bases for admitting students to the student teaching 
phase of their professional preparation should be established. 

2. Assignment of a student to student teaching should be made coopef” 
atively by those staff members who are most fully acquainted with the 
individual student and the training school situation, and should be base 
upon the needs, interests, and abilities of the student teacher. 

3. The length and type of student teaching assignment should be 
flexible and differentiated according to the ability, progress, previous 
experience, and future teaching position of each individual student 


teacher. 
STANDARD TWO 


Student teaching experiences should be sufficiently varied and exte? 


sive to develop in the student teacher basic competency in the instruc 
tional and non-instructional activities of regular teachers. 


STANDARD THREE 


College and training school supervisory staffs should, in cooperation 
with student teachers, plan each student’s program of student teachin£ 
activities and then provide constant guidance during the period of student 
teaching. 

EVALUATION 


STANDARD ONE 


Programs of evaluation should include the following concepts: 

1. Evaluation of student teaching should be a cooperative У 
among college staff, critic teachers, and student teachers. 

2. Self-evaluation should be considered as one phase of the 
program, enabling the student teacher to recognize and act upon 
own strengths and limitations. 

3. Evaluation of student teaching should be a continuing proc 
inclusive of all phases of the work of the student teacher. 


entut? 


+ dance 
ruidan 
E % 


ess and 
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PLACEMENT 


STANDARD ONE 


A systematic placement program is the cooperative responsibility of 
all faculty members who instruct student teachers and the placement 
bureau staff. 


FoLLow-UPp 


Cooperative follow-up services should be provided by teacher-education 
institutions in order to provide for the in-service growth of beginning 
teachers and the improvement of the pre-service programs of the insti- 
tutions, 

STUDENT TEACHING AND PuBLIC RELATIONS 


Each institution should make provision in its program of public rela- 
tions for the proper recognition of the student teacher and student teach- 
Ing activities. 


GENERAL EVALUATION OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PR( )FES- 
SIONAL UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN VIRGINIA 


The existing administrative practices, as revealed by the study, were 
encouraging in some aspects but discouraging in others. In the opinion 
9f the writer the strengths and weaknesses listed below are the ones 


Meriting special consideration by Virginia's teacher educationists, 
Discovered Strengths 


Тһе over-all quantitative adequacy of general facilities and student 
Activities available in Virginia teacher-education institutions and their 
training schools. 

2. Recognition by a large majority of the teacher-education institutions 
Of their responsibility for assuming an equitable share of the cost of 
Student teaching programs in off-campus training schools. 

The extent of the experiential background of faculty members 
ГезропвіМе for the professional preparation of prospective кас. 

4. Ап awakening realization of the need for a better planned system 
Of recruitment and selection of prospective teachers from high school 
pad college student populations. 

Ап awareness of the desirability of providing through guidance an 
аны continuity in the student teacher's professional and academic 
training period over a four-year period, 

6. Recognition by teacher-education institutions of the importance of 
* period of gradual orientation and induction into the full responsibilities 
of Student teaching. 


The George Washington University 


7. An increasing realization of the desirability of using multiple bases 
for admitting prospective teachers to the student teaching phase of theif 
professional preparation. 

8. Flexibility of student teaching assignments. 

о. An increasing tendency to provide an opportunity for stuc 
school experience. 
and supervising teachers of the 


lent teach- 


ers to enjoy an extended period of total 
IO. Acceptance by college supervisors 
lved in supervising student teaching. 


many responsibilities invo 
primarily re- 


11. Cooperation among the professional staff members 
sponsible for the teacher-education program. 
12. Recognition by Virginia institutions of their responsibility for the 


placement of graduating student teachers. 


13. An awakening interest in the importance of interpreting the student 


teaching program to all interested publics. 
Apparent Weaknesses 
1. Inadequate provision for special purpose facilities in teacher-educa- 
tion institutions and training schools. 
2. Failure of student teachers to utilize fully the available facili 
and activities in teacher-education institutions and training schools. 
3. Lack of established bases for remunerating supervising teacher 
for contributing to the cost of instructional supplies and equipmen 


ties 


s or 
t in 


the cooperating off-campus training schools. 

4. Lack of advanced degrees held by college faculty members and 
supervising teachers who are responsible for the professional preparation 
of prospective teachers. 

<. Lack of an established policy relative to experiential requirements 
for supervising teachers. 

6. Lack of community-mindedness among professional staff members 

7. Тһе apparent disinclination of professional staff members to engage 
in experimentation in the area of teacher education. 

8. The present lack of well planned systems of recruitment and selec 


tion of prospective teachers from high school and college student рор“ 
lations. 

9. Тһе inadequate attention given to developing a four-year se 
of professional experiences graduated to the maturity and individua 


quence 


needs of prospective teachers. 
10. Lack of definite policies relative to periods of observation requ 
of prospective student teachers and number of observers per class. 


ired 


11. Present policies of assignment of students to student teaching 


activities. 
ı2. Failure to direct student teachers in the most effective utiliza 
of available non-instructional opportunities in the training schools. 


tion 
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13. Inadequacy for screening purposes of present techniques for eval- 
uating the professional performance of prospective teachers. 

14. Lack of well organized placement and follow-up services for the 
graduated student teachers. 


15. Lack of organized public relations programs for the proper inter- 
pretation of student teaching activities. 
Recommendations 
The recommendations for the improvement of the administration of 
the professional phase of teacher-education programs in the institutions 
of higher education in Virginia are set forth hereinafter in the eleven 
areas involving administration. In some instances recommendations are 


Presented in two categories (1) those to be implemented immedi: tely or 
in the near future and (2) those to be implemented after further re- 


Search and study. 


FACILITIES AND ACTIVITIES 
IMMEDIATE IMPLEMENTATION 


I. Teacher-education institutions should strengthen laboratory and 
clinical facilities within the institutions themselves and within their 
training schools. 


2. Action should be taken to improve pupil activity programs in those 
training schools now having inadequate programs of this nature. 

3. Each institution should designate a qualified college staff member 
to act as a consultant to the librarians of the training schools. 

4. Community resources of value to teacher-education programs should 
be analyzed and incorporated into the curricula of prospective teachers. 
5. College and training school staff members should guide student 
teachers into a more extensive use of all facilities and participation in 
Selected activities available in both the college and the training school. 


FUTURE IMPLEMENTATION 


1, А committee of professional college educators should be designated 
ч е eR faba? ! " 1 
by Proper state authority to inaugurate an analytical study of all student 


Activities now operating in teacher-education institutions for the purpose 
of 


determining which activities can contribute most to developing in 


) . , . . y. 1 
Prospec tive teachers those desirable traits so urgently needed in the teach- 
шр Profession. 


2. Professional teacher educationists should work closely with local 
Schoo] 


division officials in the planning of the new school plants which 


are "UC 
те to be used аз training schools, 
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FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


IMMEDIATE IMPLEM ENTATION 


1. Those institutions in Virginia which are not now accepting the re- 
their equitable share of the salaries of their 
achers should assume as soon а5 possible that responsibility. 


now contributing nothing to cooperating off- 
and equipment should 


sponsibility for assuming 
supervising te 
2. Those institutions 


campus training schools for instructional materials 


allocate such funds as soon as possible. 

FUTURE IMPLEMENTATION 
committee of Virginia's teacher educationists 
be considered in setting 
achers and 


1. A properly constituted 
d make a thorough study of the factors to 
ional remuneration of supervising te 
le for such remuneration. 

should carefully analyze the re- 
quipment needed for efficient 
hing situatio 


shoul 
a scale for the institut 
develop a formula to be used as a guid 


2. А similarly constituted committee 


quireme 
student teaching programs in 
primary, upper elementary, and hi 
cal education, music, art, and other special situations. 


nts for instructional materials and e 
each type of student teac 
gh school classrooms, laboratory, ph 


n— 


ysi- 


TEACHERS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 


QUALIFICATIONS OF 
TEACHERS 


PREPARATION OF PROSPECTIVE 


IMMEDIATE IMPLEMEN TATION 


department of education without Doctor $ 


training schools without Master $ 
aduate study leading to advanced 


1. College instructors in the 
degrees and supervising teachers in the 
degrees should be required to pursue gr 
degrees. 


2. College administrators 1 14 of teacher education should place 


n the fie 
preparation when a prospective 


emphasis upon the nature of doctoral 


appointee is being considered. 

3. These college teachers engaged in the professional preparation of 
teachers who have had no teaching experience in either ele- 
required to spend considerable 
rstanding 


prospective 
or secondary schools should be 


mentary 
schools to insure an appreciation and unde 


time in the training 
of the teachers’ problems in these schools. 
4. Those college teachers directing 
who presently lack contact with and 
ing school situations, should be required t? 
which student teaching is being done su T 
ily conversant with the purposes, needs 


the professional preparation of 
prospective teachers, firsthan* 
information about the train 
visit the training schools in 
ciently regularly to be thorougl 
and activities of those particular schools. 


s. Teacher-education institutions presently lacking an over-all advisor? 


$ of Doctoral D 
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committee on teacher education with representatives from all depart- 
ments should organize such committees. 

6. Officials at 
members of the department of education to engage in more ехрегі- 
mentation, research, and interpretative writir 


each institution should provide the opportunity for 


ig. 

7. Institutions preparing teachers should require that all supervising 
teachers have special training in supervising student teaching or have 
demonstrated their ability in supervisory situations. 


8. Institutions should display due care in designating teachers in 


Cooperating schools as supervising teachers. 

9. Members of the departments of education should begin promoting 
immediately programs of continuing curriculum revision and classroom 
€xperimentation in teaching methods in the training schools, 

10. Members of the departments of education should encourage super- 
Vising teachers to analyze their best procedures and to prepare descrip- 
tive accounts of same for publication, 


FUTURE IMPLEMENTATION 


1. A properly constituted committee of Virginia’s teacher educationists 
Should initiate a study to determine the proper amount and type of teach- 
ing experience which should be required of all teachers assuming the role 
Of supervising teachers. 

2. The same or a similarly constituted committee should initiate a 
Study to determine what major qualifications other than training and 
experience should be considered essential when selecting supervising 
teachers, 

RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 


IMMEDIATE IMPLEMENTATION 


1. Each institution should place renewed emphasis upon contacting 
through presently available methods those well qualified high school 


Seniors who have shown an interest in and an aptitude for teaching. 

2. This recruiting procedure should be placed immediately upon a 
Cooperative basis between secondary school and college officials. 

3. In the implementation of a recruitment program college and sec- 
Ondary school officials should allow for full consideration of the best 
Interests of the individual student and be guided by the principle that 
the ultimate responsibility of choice should be reserved to the individual, 

4. Each institution should review its present philosophy and policy 
Concerning the selection of prospective teachers from the college popula- 
Чоп, and bring them into accord with the principle that selection should 


. 1 1 
* à continuous process from admission to placement, based upon sound 
E. ~ 
Buidance practices. 


The George Washington University 


s. Each institution preparing teachers should develop a plan for select- 
ing candidates for teacher-education curricula early during the freshman 
year. 

6. Those institutions now lacking such facilities should provide clinics 
for treatment of those definite weaknesses revealed by scales, inventories, 
and/or tests. 

7. Each institution should review its present program of guidance serv- 
ices to determine wherein it may be failing to reach effectively its stu- 


dents, particularly the prospective teachers. 


FUTURE IMPLEMENTATION 
т. Institutions preparing teachers should inaugurate a thorough study 
of their present programs 
high school population. 


2. Each institution preparing teachers should study carefully its present 
are 


of recruiting prospective teachers from the 


admission practices in order to determine what bases of admission 
best for prognosticating success in academic and professional preparation. 

3. Each institution should review also its present criteria for selecting 
prospective teachers from the college population and admitting them to 


teacher-education curricula. 


SIONAL PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


COLLEGE COURSES AND THE PROF 


IMMEDIATE IMPLEMENTATION 


Each institution should seek to effect immediately more cooperation 


A 
continuity in the 


among all departments in developing an integrating 
students’ academic and professional training. 
should revise class 


2. Administrative officials in some institutions 
order t0 


attendance regulations and/or schedules for senior students in 


provide sufficient flexibility to permit student teachers to spend full days 
in the training schools during the final period of student teaching. 
1. Administrative officials of each institution should give immediate 


consideration to the desirability of raising the standard of academic 
achievement for admission to student teaching above the present quality 
point average of C. 


FUTURE IMPLEMENTATION 


Each institution not now providing a four-year sequence of profes- 
sional experience for prospective teachers should give thorough stud) 
. б . . . . 4% е 7 

to this problem with a view to determining the feasibility of developing 


such a sequence at that institution, 
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PROGRESSIVE INDUCTION INTO STUDENT TEACHING 
IMMEDIATE IMPLEM ENTATION 


1. Each institution preparing teachers should provide a planned period 
of gradual introduction into the full responsibilities of student teaching. 

2. Each institution preparing teachers should make sure that the 
required observation and early participation period is flexible enough to 
Permit adjustment to the individual needs of prospective teachers. 

3. Each student teacher should be afforded the opportunity of gaining 
an understanding of the purposes, needs, and operations of the entire 
school. 

4. Responsible representatives of each institution preparing teachers 
should prepare prospective teachers for observation of and early par- 
ticipation in the activities of the training school. 


FUTURE IMPLEMENTATION 


A properly constituted, representative committee of Virginia’s teacher 
educationists should initiate a study of the whole problem of professional 
Orientation and induction of prospective teachers into student teaching. 

SUPERVISED STUDENT TEACHING 
IMMEDIATE IMPLEMENTATION 

1. Each institution preparing teachers should review its present 

Program of student teaching to determine its diversity of opportunity. 


2. Teacher educationists in each institution should place renewed 


emphasis on prospective teachers getting more thorough experience in 
the area of non instructional activities, 

3. Teacher educationists in each institution should work increasingly 
to secure the cooperation of their ac: 


lemic colleagues in the staff super- 
Vision of student teachir 


g 
10. 


4. Institutions preparing teachers should take imm 


late action to 
^ з 42 
Teduce the teaching loads of those supervising teachers who аге presently 


Overloaded. 


5. Those institutions not presently employing the full internship or 
Cadet plan of student teaching should consider seriously the merits of 


this plan. 


6. Institutions preparing teachers should impress upon all personnel 


Supervising student teachers that supervision is a cooperative process 
’etween supervisor and student teacher. 


7. Each institution preparing teachers should insist that colle 


ge super- 
Visory 1 


personnel visit the training schools more frequently and remain 


Onger in the student teachers’ classroom. 
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FUTURE IMPLEMENTATION 


Each institution preparing teachers should review carefully the various 
bases used by it for admitting students to the student teaching phase of 


professional preparation. 


EVALUATION, PLACEMENT, AND FoLLow-Up 
IMMEDIATE IMPLEMENTATION 


I. Provide the necessary administrative stimuli for collaboration among 
college staff, supervising teachers, and student teachers in evaluating the 
student teachers’ work. 

2. Make sure that the evaluation of student teaching is a continuous 
process. 

3. Place renewed emphasis upon the student teacher's self-evaluation of 
his own development. 

4. Assume the responsibility for placing its properly prepared student 
teachers in the initial positions which they are best qualified to fill. 

s. Take the placement function out of the realm of “extra-curricular” 
duty and assign the responsibility for placement to some qualified staff 


member. 
6. Place renewed emphasis upon following up graduates who are neW 


in the teaching profession. 
FUTURE IMPLEMENTATION 


1. Each institution preparing teachers should carefully review its 
present techniques for evaluating the professional competency of pros 
pective teachers, 

2. All institutions preparing teachers should engage in a joint study 
of the problem of following up graduates after they have entered thé 


teaching profession. 
STUDENT TEACHING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IMMEDIATE IMPLEMENTATION 
1. Each institution should make educational interpretation the prima‘ 


objective of a strengthened program of public relations relative to 50 


dent teaching. 
2. Each institution should attempt to make this educational interpret? 


tion a cooperative affair. 


THE MANAGEMENT ОЕ INTERNAL SCHOOL FINANCE 
WITH REFERENCE TO EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITY FUNDS 
by GROVER LAMARR ANGEL * 


THE PROBLEM 


This is a study of internal school finance with reference to extra- 
curricular activity funds in secondary schools. More particularly it 
Seeks to identify successful and desirable practices in the field and to 
Present them in a manner which will help principals to improve practices 
in their particular schools. 


THE PROCEDURE 

A careful search of the voluminous literature was made. The re- 
Sources of the Library of Congress, the Library of the Federal Security 
Agency which includes the U. S. Office of Education, and the libraries 
of Тһе George Washington University, Northwestern University, and 
the University of Chicago were utilized in this phase of the study. The 
*xtensiveness of the literature is indicated by the fact that more than 
450 references were found pertinent to the study. 


From the literature, the judgment of the writer based upon his personal 
*Xperience as a secondary school principal and as a student of school 
and from the judgment of principals and school treas- 
Urers, criteria were established to identify good practices. 


Administration, 


From the results of the library research and discussion with adminis- 
trators and specialists in the field, a lengthy six-page, printed survey 
Instrument was prepared and sent to each of 196 schools especially se- 
ected by the Chief Educational Officer of the State Department of 
Education in each of the 48 states and the District of Columbia as doing 
the best job in the field of internal school finance. 

‚ The questionnaire listed 428 questions, grouped under six sections as 
tollows: gathering funds for the support of extra-curricular activities, 
Safeguarding extra-curricular activity funds, budgeting extra-curricular 
Activity funds, accounting methods used in the management of extra- 
"urricular activity funds, auditing extra-curricular activity funds, and the 
Бепега! control of extra-curricular activity funds, 

Despite the fact that from one to two hours were required to com- 
Шеге the questionnaire, 189 or 96 per cent of the questionnaires were 
Teturned 


q А.В. 1929, High Point College,; A.M. 1946, The George Washington University; Ed.D 
Mferred May 28, 1952 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


Тһе library research revealed that the bulk of the literature is con- 
cerned with generalization, theory, and speculation concerning what con- 
ditions should be made to prevail. Many descriptions of the practices 
in individual schools throughout the country are included. As is true in 
most educational literature there is a great deal of duplication of mate- 
rial Many of the writers report and quote from the same sources. A 
comprehensive list of the references from 1900 through 1949 is included 
in the Bibliography. 

RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

Gathering Funds for the Support of Extra-Curricular Activities.—A 
considerable number of schools receive some support for extra-curricular 
activities from public funds. Almost everywhere the board provides the 
personnel that sponsors activities and the space in which they may be 
held, but when it comes to the operational expense, the boards provide 
far less support than they should. Аз a result, schools rely on such 
sources as student activity fees, admission fees to school events, and fund- 
raising activities to secure money for the extra-curricular program. 

For the most part, practices seem to be unaffected by school size, but 
there are a number of them which vary with the size of the school. 
Schools with enrollments under 500 and over 2,000 do not make as much 
use of the activity fee as do schools with enrollments of 500-1,000: 
Practically all of the schools charge admission fees to competitive and 
spectator events. Smaller schools are usually more dependent upon 
fund-raising activities, many of which are of doubtful educational value: 
to secure money with which to finance their programs. 

Тһе greatest problem of the small school is that it is likely to һауе 
a part-time principal, too few experienced administrators and teachers: 
and inadequate clerical assistance. However, the situation in smal 
schools is better than the writer expected. 

Regional location does not greatly affect problems of gathering funds 
for school activities, perhaps, partly because of the availability of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, which 
carries many fine articles as a guide in this field. The existing regiona 
differences in practices may reflect tradition. While 92 per cent of the 
schools in the Middle States get partial support of extra curricul 
activities from boards of education, only 40 per cent of the schools 10 
the South receive such aid. The activity ticket plan is used їп 89 per 
cent of the schools in the Northwest, but only 24 per cent of the schoo 


ar 


in the South use it. 


Safeguarding Extra-Curricular Activity Funds—A central repository 
А г . . n 
system with control of funds invested in a central treasurer has bee 
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adopted by all of the schools in this study. About two thirds of the 
Schools place the central treasurer under bond. Approximately one half 
Carry insurance against the failure of those who handle these funds to 
discharge their responsibilities and to protect the funds against burglary, 
robbery, or forgery. Most of the schools have a definite, uniform sys- 
tem of checking the sale of tickets and gate receipts. Although almost 
all of the schools use the facilities of the local banks for depositing stu- 
dent activity funds, only a small minority have their own school banks. 

Safeguarding practices vary somewhat with school size. A larger 
Percentage of schools with enrollments under 500 and over 1,000 require 
the central treasurer to be bonded than do schools in enrollment cate- 
gories of 500-700 and 700-1,000. The larger the school, the more likely 
that insurance will be carried to protect the student activity funds. More 
smaller schools than larger ones have a vault or safe in which funds may 
be kept until deposited in a bank, since in large schools, where larger 
amounts of money are handled, bank deposits are usually made daily. 

With respect to accreditation regions, the schools in the Middle States 
and the North Central regions are more likely to require bonding of the 
Central treasurer, while the practice is less frequently used in the schools 
9f New England. "Тһе schools in the Middle States and New England 
аге more likely to operate a school bank than are the schools in other 
regions. The region least likely to have a school bank is the North 
Central. There seem to be few other significant regional differences. 


Budgeting Extra Curricular Activity Funds.—About one third of the 
Schools in the study have a central] budget covering all student activity 
funds, and in approximately the same percentage of schools, the stu- 
dent organizations formulate tentative budgets. Budgetary practices, 
‘Owever, are far from what they should be, and little crystallization of 
Procedures is evident. 


e ЖЖ. bie і i pua 
Гһеге seems to be no significant difference in the use of the budget 


According to the size of the school, the percentage of schools making 
Цзе of this practice ranging from 27 to 34. 


Гһе schools in the Northwest make more frequent use of the central 


udget than those of any other region, and the schools of the Sou 
*ast use of the system. 


1 the 


4c ounting Methods Used т the Management о! Extra-Curricular 
Y 


activity Funds. While many of the schools have elaborate ind efficient 


Accounting practices there is evidence that in others there is not as much 
lhiformity in procedures as there might be. In some schools there is 
Ап indication of over-organization. А majority of the schools use the 
JOurnal-ledger or double entry system. Supplementary bookkeeping 
"tvices have been developed to meet the needs of individual schools. 
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Uniform procedures include the requirement of an expenditure requisi- 
by checks signed by both student and central 


tion; payment of bills 
nance of an accurate financial record of all 


treasurer; and the mainte 
business transactions. Much remains to be done in this area. 

Uniformity of bookkeeping methods seems to prevail in almost all 
schools regardless of size. Schools with enrollments of 500-700, how- 
ever, are not as likely to require that all bills be paid by check as are 


schools in other enrollment categories. 
No significant regional difference is noted in the uniformity of ac- 


counting methods used in the handling of extra-curricular activity funds. 


Funds—In a majority of the 


Auditing Extra-Curricular Activity 
audited at regular intervals. 


schools, the general student activity fund is 
There is a wide variety of practices in this respect, the auditors ranging 
from certified public accountants to teachers, administrators, and mem- 
bers of the board of education. Too few students are used in this mat- 
ter. Many schools not requiring an audit and publication of a financial 
statement are disregarding fundamental business procedures. Many 
schools use only a certified public accountant for auditing funds. "This 
cause of its protective value, but the internal audit- 


procedure is sound be 
alue 


ing should be done by students because of the inherent educational v 

Indications are that auditing of the general student activity funds i$ 
not as likely to be required in the very small schools (enrollment undef 
500) and the very large ones (enrollment over 2,000) as it is in enroll- 
ment categories between these two groupings. In small schools the 
auditing is more likely to be done by the principal or superintendent; in 
large schools, by a certified public accountant. Financial statements ar 
less frequently made by schools with enrollments of 500-700 than i? 


other enrollment groupings. 

Auditing procedures vary according to regions. 
schools in New England requiring auditing is smaller than that ir 
Тһе North Central region leads the others in making such 2 
Fewer schools in the South use financial statements 
The schools in the Middle State? 


Тһе percentage о! 


л othef 


геріопв. 
requirement. 
than do the schools in other regions. 
lead in this respect. 

General Control of Extra-Curricular Activity Finance.— Because o 
the large amount of money involved in extra-curricular activities 
secondary schools, some state legislatures have become concerned wit 
In most cases the legislatures һау 
іп the matter has 
tates 
jucatio? 
bint 


n 


the protection of this non-tax money. 
been reluctant to invade this area, but their interest 
served to stimulate the state department of education in some s 


set up certain regulatory measures. State departments of e: 


in at least four states have prepared and distributed bulletins descri 
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suggested procedures for the management of student activity funds. 
approximately two thirds of the schools in the stu 
boards of education have set up uniform rules 


For 
dy, the respective local 
and regulations for the 
management of internal school finance. More than half the schools have 


established detailed regulations of their own in addition to those set 
up by the board, 


Practices Which the Better Schools Seem to Be Doing W ell.—Although 
the schools in this study were those with good reputations for handling 
interna] school finance, no one school was doing everything well. Below 
are listed practices that many schools were doing particularly well. 

1. Methods used in raising money for extra-curricular activities are 
educationally justifiable. 


2. Central repository systems have been established under the control 
Of a central treasurer. 

3. The central treasurer is properly bonded. 

4. Insurance is carried on student activity funds to protect them 
against burglary, robbery, and forgery. 

5. The facilities of local banks are used to deposit school funds. 

6. A definite, uniform system of checking gate receipts has been estab- 
lished. 

7. A central budget covering all student activity funds has been set up, 
and provision is made for equitable apportionment of funds to the vari- 
us student activities on the basis of educational value. 

8. Extra-curricular organizations formulate tentative budgets which 
are revised and adopted by the use of democratic procedures. 

9. Uniform methods of bookkeeping have been established. 

10. All expenditures by extra-curricular organizations are properly 
requisitioned. 

II. A uniform method for the payment of bills has been established. 

12, Payment of all bills is made by check. 

13. An accurate inventory is taken at the end of each « hool year of 

all extra curricular organization equipment and supplies. 

14. The general student activity fund and the funds of the various 
Organizations are audited at regular intervals. 


15. Financial statements of the general] fund are published from time 
to ti 
ime, 


y Р " P „} 1 
h Improvements N eeded in Current Practices.—Even among schools th 
ave 


good reputations for handling extra-curricular activity finance, 
Many 


1. 


procedures need improvement. These are listed below. 
More financial support should be given student organizations by 
the board of education. 

2. The student activity fee system should be reexamined in the light 
% educ ational philosophy. 
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f students to pay a student activity fee as à 


3. The requiring о 
extra-curricular activity program 


prerequisite for participating in the 


should be eliminated. 

4. Admission fees to school events should be only incidental. 

5. Methods of doubtful educational value should not be used for rais- 
ing student activity funds. 

6. "Тһе central treasurer in 
l at any one time during the year, 
be made by the board of education or ta 


every school should be bonded for as much 
money as he would contro and рау- 
ment for the bond should ken 
from the general organization fund. 

7. School banks should be established not only to serve 


media for handling student funds, but as a laboratory for teaching 


as a convenient 


business procedures. 
8. Greater care should be exercised in the printing, distributing, sale 
and collection of school tickets. 


9. Each school should have a central budget covering all student 


funds. 
10. 
that activities may have 


mpted in order 


Better scheduling of budget building should be atte 
ntire 


the benefit of a budget throughout the е 


school year. 
тї. More student organizations should prepare tentative budgets and 


participate in actions leading to their revision and adoption. 


n hearings on central budgets should be held. 


12. More ope 
lementary book- 


13. Attention should be given to simplification of supp 


keeping forms. 
14. Tighter control si ces 
in order to prevent deficits. 
15. Separate accounts for handlin 
16. More internal auditing should be done 
ional experience. 
£ student activity funds should be pu 


sould be maintained over student activity finan 
g athletic funds should be eliminated: 
as a supplement to t е 
general audit and for educat 
17. Financial statements о blished 
in student newspapers. 
uld 


18. Student participation 
and the educational value reemphasized, 


in the management of activity funds sho 

be increased 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

p other problems that need further investig^ 


This study has opened u 


Some of these are listed below. 
study of the trend toward, and the need for, subsidiz^ 


ity program by the board of education. 
the sources of 


tion. 
1. А national 


tion of the student activ 
In most schools, even in those with good reputations, 
urricular activity funds are inadequate and precarious, and lead, 

justified on 


extra 
instances, to activities which cannot be 


in à great many 
educational grounds. 
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2. А comprehensive study to establish objective criteria for measuring 
the successful management of 


internal school finance. 
A guide in the form of criteria with specifi 


to those who seek to man ge inter 


al scho + T 


2 


3. A broad statistical study of the status of extra-curricular finances 
їп each of the several states. 

This would serve to stimulate state departments of education to set 
up regulatory measures and prevent state legislatures fr 
this area, 


m invading 


4. А study of the legislation pertaining to the management and control 
01 extra-curricular finances. 

Ап ех: ation of the 
tion of legislative con 
regulatory measures 

5. А series of studies planned and executed simultaneously in each of 
the 


statutes in eac 


of the states and the compil 
15 would be helpful to those who are at 


ishing 


areas discussed herewith, 
Such a series would be 
in further validating the fir 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Student activities in secondary schools have grown to major propor- 
tions 


A budget of considerable size is necessary to support and main- 
t 


ain these activities. Even though boards of education in many localities 
furnish some financial support, revenue for student organizations is in 
Most schools entirely inadequate. Consequently, many schools resort to 
Money-raising activities with doubtful educational value. While there 
Ва growing effort on the part of school administrators to improve 
Procedures in the management of internal school finance, the practices 
In most schools are still far from what they ought to be. Educational 
Opportunities in connection with the handling of student funds are fre- 
Quently neglected. Methods of handling student activity money should 
€ reexamined and revised to the end that sound practices are maintained 
ind greater educational benefits to students made possible. 


INSERVICE TRAINING OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
by ESTON KERMIT FEASTER * 


THE PROBLEM 
Тһе purpose of this study was to determine some of the immediate 
West 


and specific inservice training needs of classroom teachers in 
Virginia, to examine what provisions were made to meet these needs, 
and to offer suggestions for planning, executing, and evaluating inservice 
training programs. Throughout this study, inservice training refers t? 
that part of supervision which is definitely planned and organized ї0 
help teachers with their specific and immediate needs arising from their 
partic ular school situation. Thus, inservice training is not synonymous 
with, but is considered to be a definite and delimited phase of, the tot? 
supervisory program which is properly concerned with both the pr% 


fessional and personal development of the teacher, 


THE PROCEDURE 


Three methods were used to identify inservice training practices: (1) 
a questionnaire for classroom teachers to determine teachers' needs 
how and to what extent they are met; (2) a check list for princip? als © 
obtain information on how satisf: ictorily teachers perform cert: uin activ! 
ties; and (3) group discussions with employed teachers and principa $ 


to obtain additional information on teachers’ needs. Educational lead“ 
ers in West Virginia from West Virginia University and the State 
Department of Education recommended individual schools and count 
school systems suitable for participation in the study. From the schoo” 
suggested, seventy-two elementary and secondary schools with enre 

ments of three hundred or more pupils were selected on а state- wie 
basis. Fifty-four elementary and secondary schools with enrollment 


ne” 
of less than three hundred pupils and ten groups of teachers іп <“ 


teacher schools were selected from eleven counties to participate. p 
one large schools responded to the questionnaire and check list; fo 
eight small schools and eight groups of teachers in one-teacher sho 
responded to the questionnaire; and nine county supervisors respon. 
to the check list. Nine groups of teachers enrolled in extension clas 
offered by West Virginia University listed specific teachers’ needs. ү 
On the basis of the literature reviewed relative to inservice uii 
in both government and industry and in professional education, AN (е0 
the basis of the findings of this study, tentative criteria were formule 
and proposed for planning, executing, and evaluating inservice rada 
programs. 
Ed.D. соп 
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Che teachers who participated 
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EDS OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
in this study indicated that their most 


Serious. problems were those related to classroom instruction and 


school-community relations. Alt 
related to school and classroom 
eral, these were not so troubles 


] 


Categories Teachers had fewer 


cl. R 
lassroom activities than in eit 


In the area of classroom instru 
Were 1) to know and to under 
tives of the | 


school in which thev 


Specific objectives for the 


Objectives of subjects o 
‘0 plan learning activities and to 
Specific objectives listed for spe 


ec м . 1 
mes of instruction that can be 


know how to get pupils to unde 


X > 1 
Poses) as worthy of achievement; 


3 ; 1 
taff members in formulating pr 


and y ] 

Id ways of solving problems; 
aid 

Ids to improve learning: (8) to 
ar Г r 

14 methods to their part Паг sit 


rial " 
“1$ and facilities for individual а 


to be able t 
Or 


о determine the presen 


initiating learning activities 


a dardized intelligence tests an 
Neck lists rating $ stu 
Category, teachers ha et 
andbooks, atid courses оё аай 


the he. * 4 
Peginning of the class period 


hough teachers had some real needs 


organization and management, in gen 


ome as those in the above-mentioned 


real problems in respect to extra 
of the other three categories of needs. 


their greatest needs 


broad objec 


tion teachers s 
stand the philosophy and 
teach: (2) to understand clearly the 
еу teach and the 


\ 1 1 
$ to know now 


select learning activities to meet the 
і lesson or unit; (4) to observe out 
related to speci objectives; (5) to 
rstand and to accept objectives (I 

6) to plan cooperatively with other 


ures, new types о! organization 


7) to know how to use audio-visual 
be able to adapt new ideas, concepts 
tuatior 9) to obtain аж iate mate 
nd group learning activities; and (10 

t status of individual pupils as a basis 


y how to use and interpret 


| other devices nterest inventories, 
1 1 1 ` 
dies nd anecdotal reco 


difficulties in using te 


getting the 


In: 
helping рир! 


We to plan their methods of study. and using teacher-made tests to 
*termine how pupils are learning 
In ће, itegory of needs re o school-community relations, teacl 
"Ts fa ed their most serious n getting parents nd others to 
verstand what they re trying to do ‘and win thev are doing it the 
lid thes are, loc ating ind using community resources I nstruction 
ins, sede: standing the school-community. Го know и = ch д ax 
32 i “achers shor narticipate did not present a serious 
Problem, ivities teacher hould participate di | 
ba most important problems related to scl ol and eh organi 
for - апа management were: (1) how to classify and group рири$ 
Instruction (2) how to handle individual and group problems of 


ad 


Justment : and (3) how to decide who should or should not be pro 
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moted. Teachers did not experience special difficulty in handling routine 
administrative matters, completing records and reports on time, adjust- 
ing the physical facilities of the classroom, using student assistants, ОГ 
establishing and maintaining effective relations with pupils. 

In comparison with the other categories of needs, teachers did not 
experience serious difficulty in respect to directing and supervising extra- 
classroom activities. Insofar as this particular phase is concerned, the 
most important needs of teachers, though not nearly so important as 
those in the other areas, were: (1) supervising special activities, such 
as, school publications, plays, assemblies, and special programs; (2) 
organizing and directing play and athletic activities; and (3) supervising 
educational excursions, trips, and tours. Teachers experienced their 
least serious problems in supervising social activities, special drives and 
campaigns, and homeroom activities. 

No claim is made that the needs indicated to be real by those who 
participated in this study constitute necessarily the real needs of teach- 
ers in general. No attempt was made to make a normative survey typ 
of investigation. Instead, teachers were selected from schools reported 
to have good educational programs and to demonstrate good inservice 
training practices. This was done chiefly because it was felt that the 
information obtained would be of considerably more value in planning 
inservice training programs. If good teachers were of the opinion that 
the above mentioned needs were real, then it would seem that for other 


h 
teachers these needs would be even more serious. Іп addition, it сай 
be assumed that some needs which appear to be relatively unimportant 


so far as this study is concerned may be very real needs of some teachers 


Tue EXTENT To WHICH TEACHERS’ NEEDS WERE МЕТ 


Some of the real needs of teachers were met reasonably well; others 
were not met effectively. For example, in classroom instruction only 
six of the fourteen most important needs were considered to have been 
reasonably well met by more than 50 per cent of those who considere! 


Іп no case did as many as three-fourths of the 


the needs to be real. 
teachers who considered a need to be real say that it was reasonably 


well met. In one case, only slightly more than one-third of the teachers 


who said that the need was real believed that it had been reasonably 
well met. In general, about one-half of the twenty-eight possible needs 
pertaining to classroom instruction were considered to have been met 
reasonably well by less than 50 per cent of those teachers who indicate! 
that the needs were real. 

Of the three most important needs related to school-community rela- 


tions, one was considered to have been met reasonably well by 409 
е cent 


per cent, another by 44.5 per cent, and another by only 29.3 per 
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of those who in each case considered the need to be real. All оғ the 
three most important needs related to school and classroom organiza- 
tion and management were considered to have been reasonably well met 
by more than one-half of the teachers who in each case said that this 
need was real. "Тһе important needs of teachers related to the super- 
Vision of extra-classroom activities were believed to have been met to 
about the same degree as those which pertained to school and classroom 
Organization and management, 

Of the needs which teachers considered to be important, those per- 
taining to school and classroom organization and management and the 
Supervision of extra-classroom activities were met to a greater degree 
than those related to classroom instruction and school-community rela- 
tions. The inservice training program has been least effective in helping 
teachers with their problems related to school-community relations. 
Obviously, those responsible for inservice training need to give attention 
to helping teachers more specifically with some of their most important 
Needs in each of the four categories, but especially in respect to class 
room instruction and school-community relations. 

For the most part, principals and county supervisors agreed with 
teachers on what the most important needs of teachers were and on 
how well they were met. The findings indicated that there was agree- 
Ment in considerably more cases than disagreement. However, in a 
few cases, there was considerable discrepancy between the extent to 
Which teachers considered a need to be real and how well, in the opinion 
of Principals and supervisors, teachers actually performed the activity. 

The fact that principals and supervisors do not always agree in 
lespect to what the real needs of teachers are has serious implications 
for planning the inservice training program. Both types of informa- 
tion are important; namely, what needs do teachers recognize and what 
Deeds are recognized by their principals and supervisors. 


TECHNIQUES Usep то MEET TEACHERS’ NEEDS 
Only 


three techniques were highly effective in meeting the needs of 
those teachers who participated in the study—conference with the prin- 
Gpal or supervisor; reading, research, and experimentation by the 
teacher; and the teachers’ meeting. For example, conference with the 
Principal or supervisor ranked first for ten and second for ten of the 
twenty three most important needs: reading, research, and experimenta- 
tion by the teacher ranked first for ten and second for six of the twenty- 
three 


most important needs; and teachers’ meetings ranked first for 
th 
ree 


and second for five of the most important needs of teachers. 
. The teachers’ handbook and administrative conference were effective 
№ a few cases, but neither was nearly so useful as the three previously 
mentioned. The workshop, bulletin, and demonstration teaching, though 
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used rather extensively, were relatively ineffective in meeting the needs 
of teachers. "Тһе helping teacher and the organized training period were 
least effective in meeting any important teachers' needs. 

The matter of selecting and using those inservice training techniques 
which are best adapted to meet the specific needs of teachers has not 
been given the attention which it deserves. Those responsible for plan- 
ning inservice training programs may well consider the two-fold prob- 
lem of what technique is best suited to achieve a specific purpose and 
how it can be used most effectively. 


PLANNING, EXECUTING, AND EVALUATING THE 
INSERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 

For the purpose of this study, inservice training of classroom teachers 
is considered to be a special and delimited phase of the total supervisory 
program. Although the total supervisory program is broad in its scope, 
the purpose of inservice training is to improve tea hing proficiency by 
focusing directly upon the immediate and specific needs of teachers a$ 
related to their particular teaching situations. То be effective, the 
inservice training program must be planned, executed, and evaluated in 
terms of the special objectives to be achieved. 

In planning the inservice training program it is necessary, first of 
all, to identify the actual needs of teachers on the job. In this study 
Although considerable agreement on the 
each 


not 


three approaches were used. 
important needs of teachers resulted from the methods used, 
approach revealed some needs not indicated by the others. It is 


contended that these approaches are the only ones, or necessarily the 
There аге 


best, to use in identifying the important needs of teachers. 


devices or techniques, other than those used in this investigation, which 
use 


the principal or supervisor, because of the nature of his work, can 
effectively to discover the actual needs of teachers under his direction. 
The findings of this study indicate, however, that in identifying the 
needs of teachers as the first step in planning the inservice training pro” 
gram, information should be sought from teachers, principals, anc 


supervisors. 

Some of the needs which teachers considered to be important wert 
met reasonably well, others were not met effectively. In carrying ouf 
the inservice training program, it is extremely important to know t? 


what extent the important needs of teachers are met through the pro* 
gram provided. 

Some inservice training techniques were highly effective in meeting 
the needs of teachers, some were less effective but useful, others wert 
almost totally ineffective. It seems that far too little attention has 
been given to the matter of selecting those techniques and procedure 
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that are most applicable to the specific need to be met. Those respon- 
sible for directing inservice training programs should, first of all, be 
well informed about the various techniques and procedures which may 
be used. Second, they should exercise special care in sele ting those 


techniques most appropriate for achieving specific purposes. Thi 


d, they 
Should use the techniques properly in order to be effective. It is likely 
that considerably more attention needs to be given to this phase of 
inservice training. 

One of the chief values to be derived from the findings of this study 
relative to inservice training practices is its usefulness in 


nnir 


Inservice training programs. Therefore. on the basis of the ideas 
Obtained from the literature in the fields of professional education, 
industry, and government, the findings of this study, and the author's 


experience with inservice training programs, some suggestions are 


Offered in the form of tentative criteria for planning, executing, and 
evaluating inservice training programs. These criteria are given in 
the dissertation and are not repeated here. 

The criteria proposed, though tentative, may well serve as a starting 
Point for evaluating inservice training. Helpful suggestions may be 
obtained for taking inventory of the planning, executing, and evaluatine 


Phases. It is not suggested that those responsible for inservice traini 


necessarily apply the criteria as recommended. Instead, it 


highly desirable for those who use the criteria to adapt them to tl 


Particular situation and revise as necessary. 


CoNcLUDING STATEMENT 


This study was an attempt to find ways of improving inservice tra 


2.73 


Practices in schools and school systems in West Virginia. It defined 


Inservice training as that part of the total supervisory program which 


1$ designed to help teachers with their specific and immediate needs 


‘rising from the particular school situations in which they work. An 


attempt was made to discover some of the important needs of teachers, 
to determine to what extent these needs were met, and 
" 


le effectiveness of various techniques used to meet the need 


This study has emphasized the importance and magnitude oí 


*ms confronted by those responsible for organizing and di: 
Service training programs. In addition, it has em phasized some of 
the chief difficulties of attacking the problem. It is h that the 


Study will encourage others to follow in the same path and continue 


the development of needed improvements in the inservice 
teachers. 


aining of 


THE ROLE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL IN 
SUPERVISION 


by HOWARD ROBERTSON RICHARDSON * 


Тһе purpose of this study was to investigate the role which the high 
school principal should play in supervision and to make recommendations 
concerning it. 

BACKGROUND AND PROCEDURES 


Essential to the study was a clear understanding of the historical 
development of the role of the principal in supervision, since current 
practices have been shaped by influences of the past. For this reasom 
the historical background has been given more emphasis than usual in 
the report. 

A questionnaire was used to gather information concerning current 
supervisory practices of high school principals. Answers were sought 
to the following and related questions: What supervisory devices and 
practices are found in the high schools? What is the attitude of prin- 
cipals, not using the indicated devices or practices, toward their value? 
Who performs the various supervisory functions in the high schools? 
What personnel is available and is used to carry out the supervisory 

i program in the high schools? How is the program of supervision in 

| the high schools evaluated and by whom? Do high school principals 

І feel that supervision should become increasingly their function and like- 
wise the function of other staff members? Or should it become а more 
completely democratic endeavor in which all members of the faculty 
take an active part? This twelve-page questionnaire, divided into three 
sections (activities, organization, and philosophy), was submitted to 201 
selected high school principals in 46 states. Returns were received from 
194 of the principals, or 96.8 per cent of them. 

Тһе high school principalship is the result of the growth and develop- 
ment of an office that had its beginning in the early days when large 
classes made it necessary to employ monitors to assist in keeping order. 
It was a short step from that situation to one in which the auxiliary 

Several teachers 10 


teacher or monitor operated in a separate room. 
рег. 


different rooms of the same school developed the need for a head teac 
In the very early days, the function of this school leader was to manage 
the necessary routines: making arrangements for heating and cleaning 
keeping records, and, on occasion, birching a recalcitrant pupil. 

cen” 


The principalship developed in the second half of the nineteenth 
lic 


tury into an office with functions pretty well understood by the pub 


* A.B. 1927, Elon College; A.M. 1932, College of William and Mary; Ed.D conferre 
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and the profession. As the need for coordinated management of all the 
schools in a city or county developed, the position of school superin- 
tendent was established. Тһе high school principal often was the one 
to assume these responsibilities. As superintendent, he carried on many 
of the activities he had performed as principal. 

Just before the turn of the present century, there developed an in- 


pal needed to become con- 


creasing awareness that the high school princ 
cerned with the improvement of classroom instruction. "Тһе schools 


ng vary rapidly at that time and trained teachers were 


Were expan 


not in sufficient supply to staff th 


growing number of classrooms. Thus, 


It became necessary for the prin | to supplement the preparation of 


teachers by inservice training activities. About the same time, there 
developed a growing consciousness that methods of teaching were 
important and that a knowledg 


Thi 


is new outlook on teaching was a part of the movement that led 


of them could improve instruction. 


to new courses and m iteri 


cation, music, drawing, art, handwork, and business education. As this 


diversification came, it was apparent that the supervisor could not 
know the subject matter of all the fields as was sometimes possible 


m was involved. This situation 


J ' : 
When only the narrow classical curricul 


made it even more necessary that someone be d 


legated responsibility 
tor directing the educational purposes of the school. 


In the early decades of the present century, the principal was looked 


and who knew how 


upon as a sort of idealistic individual who knew 


to do everythin; He was confessor, professor, and adjuster of all 


y 


difficulties in the school under his jurisdiction. However, two conditions 


inducing char crept into the situation. In the first place, the school 


and the complexity of its whole scene became two big for any one person 
to know intimately each detail of its varied activities. In the second 

Ж кР 1 “1 A к 
Place, the idea of utilizing the knowledge and skills of all persons 


engaged in an enterprise came to the forefront and it was found 


. 1 . . 1 1 іс © leav 
desirable to make the organization of the school a democratic endeavor 


all played a part in the planning and in the execution of func- 


) 
tions. The principal was relieved of his teaching work and in a true 
Sense he became an administrative supervisor. 

By the mid-twenties of the present century, the emergence of the 
building principal as the professional leader in his school had become a 
Tecognized fact. The principals themselves were coming to recognize 
the 
| 


the improvement of instruction and somewhat later, it came to be 


responsibilities and opportunities attached to this emergence. It 


"came apparent that the high school principal must be concerned with 


Tecognized, by at least some, that the way to do so was to improve 
the effectiveness of the teaching personnel. 
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As the necessity for playing a more important role in the instruc- 
tional function of the school was recognized, it became apparent that 
many responsibilities had to be delegated to others. Teachers, staff 


bers, consultants, pupils, and parents were all found to be the 


mem 
sources of help in improving the work of the school. 

Devices which principals were finding to be effective in supervision 
were classroom visitations, conferences, group meetings, measurement 
devices, departmentalization, supervisory bulletins, demonstration teach- 
ing, curriculum revision projects, course outlines, lesson plans, and 
provisions for pupil adjustment. A line-type organization was adopted 
in many schools, although the college or university plan of giving а 
fairly large degree of autonomy to the heads of subject matter depart- 
ments was also followed by many. This departmental autonomy was 
coming into flower about the same time as the idea that the use of 
objective tests could provide a basis for exactitude in determining the 
progress of pupils, their placement, and the effectiveness of teaching. 

Too much emphasis upon departmental autonomy led to piecemeal 
education in which broad insights were lacking; and unwarranted reliance 
upon tests often led to the emphasis of the unimportant. These devel- 
opments pointed up the need for an integrated curriculum and a broader, 
more intelligent spread of delegation in the field of supervision. 

One of the most significant developments in the field of supervision 
came with the realization that improvement was ultimately something 
that teachers did for themselves and not something that someone did 
for them or to them—that, in the long run, improvement through 
learning must be self-directed. Approaching the problem from this 


viewpoint has developed a different concept of supervision and has 
caused many of the commonly used procedures in supervision to become 
merely auxiliary devices. 

Study of the historical development of the principal's role in super- 
vision indicates that the high school principal now has the major respon- 
sibility for supervision in his school and that he must improve tht 
personal and professional qualifications of teachers if he is to accomplish 
the desired goals. 

FINDINGS 

One out of each four responding principals thought that we should 
look forward to expansion of the high school principal’s role in super 
vision. Four out of five principals thought that supervision should 
become a more democratic process in which all members of the faculty 
join with the principal in the planning, execution, and evaluation 0! 
activities designed to improve instruction. 3 

In three-fourths of our high schools the principal has the author!t 
to delegate supervisory responsibility to others and to withdraw that 
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delegation, as he sees fit. Department heads exercise supervisory func- 
tions in nearly half of the high schools, but in only a very few instances 


do they have more than one period per day assigned for supervisory du- 
ties. Local school boards employ a supervisory staff for the entire school 
division in approximately one-half of our high school situations. Among 
these divisions only one-half have supervisors specifically assigned to 


high schools. 


if any supervision is to be done in 


It can be seen from the above tl 
three-fourths of our high schools, the principal or someone working 
" : : 
directly under him must do it. 


About 80 per cent of our high schools have special subject supervisors 
available. Half of the principals, who do not have special subject super- 
Visors or consultants available, believe that they should have them. 
Demonstration teaching is a device used in about one-fourth of the 
high schools. A few less than half of the principals. who do not utilize 


by teachers in 


this device believe that they should use it. Visitations 


their own school ai 


in other schools are used in a large proportion 
of the high schools. 

Гһе principal makes classroom visits for supervisory purposes in 80 
Per cent of the schools. 4% 


> majority of these visits are not on a planned 


basis. Half of the principals indicated that they visited classes only as 


> q... . = + t 7 ien м 
“rcumstances and conditions permitted. This probably means that 
Classroom visitations for supervisory purposes are, in many cases, only 
haphazard inspections, Nearly all principals agreed that they visited 


І far ır } 7 Ene 
new teachers more frequently than older ones; a fact that further sug- 


its. Three out of four prin- 


Bests the inspectional nature of such vi 
Cipals indicated that they would like to have more time to visit class- 
rooms. 
] 4 4 1 1 al > Der ч г 
Neither general supervisors nor department heads make Supervisory 


Classroom visits in half of the high schools. Thus, the majority of 


Classroom visitations are done by principals. 


г : і : LS М 
Meetings of the entire faculty devoted to supervisory problems are 
held 


М . 1 . 4 1 4 
in а very large proportion of the high schools and usually once 


а month. Planned meetings of smaller groups of the faculty are held 
in 
(8 


Over 90 per cent of the high schools. These groups are for planning 
2 per cent), for departmental programming (86 per cent), for problem 
Solving (75 per cent), for study (48 per cent), for training (34 per 


| зай conter- 


“ent), for inter-subject coordination (34 per cent), and # 


J > > 1 g >” dhe 
“сез (55 per cent). About one-half of the principals report that the 


Agenda for faculty group meetings are the joint responsibility of faculty 
"Committees and the principal. In about one-half of the high 
the 


1 
scl ools 


Principal alone is responsible for the agenda, 


° А А 1 1 ” 
After the school session in the afternoon is the most popular time 
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About one-third of the principals report 


for holding faculty meetings. 
during the school session. Most 


that some faculty meetings are held 
of the faculty meetings are held in classrooms or the school library. 
Sixty per cent of the principals report that refreshments аге served 
occasionally at the faculty meetings. Three-fourths of the reports 
indicate that faculty and staff members are required to attend meetings: 
» of faculty meetings іп supervision 
ie attitudes that prevail, 
often make them 


In general, considerable use is made 
but the conditions under which they are held, tl 
and skill inadequacies concerning the group process 
less effective than they might be. 

It was discovered that all high schools 
jr university center or that exten- 
'The principals indicated, however, 


reporting were either within 


easy commuting distance of a college « 
sion work was offered in the school. 

that in their judgment, only a third of the teachers took full advantage 
of these offerings. Nearly three-fourths of the teachers taking college 
work were either working toward degrees or the renewal of certificates. 

About 65 per cent of the principals indicated that they used a bulletin 
for supervisory purposes. Only 20 per cent indicated that the bulletin 
was produced with any degree of regularity. Тһе evidence indicates 
a rather weak application of this device. A fourth of the bulletins were 
prepared by the principal and another fourth were edited by the prin- 
cipal. А bulletin board used for posting material of special interest 
such as charts, graphs, and notices of meetings was found to be used in 
three-fourths of the high schools. 

Half of the principals indicated that they kept a record of 
in their individual conferences with faculty 
indicated that they kept 
Eighty 


significant 
members. 


[ оїпї$ disc ussed 
a 


Only one-fourth of the principals, however, 
hich teachers had had conferences with the principal. 


attempted to hold ап 


informal chat of some length with сас year. 
hty-five per cent of the respondents indicated the existence 0! a 
the school 


record of w 
per cent of the principals indicated that they 
h teacher at least once à 


Eig 
professional library and three-fourths of them stated that 


board provided tax funds which could be used to purchase professional 


literature. 

Teacher exchanges have occurred in only one sixth of the high schools 
reporting. 

А large percentage of the principals (86 per cent) thought that a con- 
tinuous and planned effort was made to fit the experiences offered in 


their schools to the needs of the pupils. 


A few more than half of the schools (58 per cent) hold workshops 


half of them being held in the afternoon after school is dismissed. 


The person who has charge of the planning of supervisory procedures 


їп a school is in a position largely to determine supervisory activities 
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It was found that the principals consider themselves to be that person 
іп 65 per cent of the high schools. About the same proportion (62 
per cent) of the principals felt that virtually all supervisory functions 
are exercised by themselves. Such delegation of the supervisory func- 
tions as exists is largely to committees (43 per cent) and to individuals 
by subject matter areas (30 per cent). 

'Three-fourths of the principals indicated that evaluation of super 
vision is done through conferences with individuals and groups. Іп- 
formation gathered indicates that very little is done in a precise or formal 
way in the evaluation of supervision. А formal report of this important 


area of the principal's work is made by only 15 per cent of the principals. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Тһе high school principal plays the role of coordinating supervisor in 
his particular school. Staff supervisors and consultants are available 
to a large proportion of the principals in developing their supervisory 

} 


h 
I 


las been 


programs. Тһе average high school principal feels that he 


delegated the authority to organize for supervision in his own school 


and as a consequence he accepts the responsibility for getting the job 


done, The evident lack of planning for the evaluation of supervisory 
programs in high schools seems to indicate that, even though a great 


deal of effort is spent on devices and activities, the entire program is 
often a scattered and unrelated endeavor. 

Much more attention should be paid to the establishment and main 
tenance of inservice training activities within the faculty. Supervisory 
visits to teachers still seem to loom large in the minds of principals as 
а means of supervision. There is an evident lack of planning for super 
visorv classroom visits. College or university courses are not fully 


utilized by teachers in at least two-thirds of the high schools, according 


. J a 1 + { 
to the estimates of the principals » definite national pattern tor the 


s to exist 


delegation of supervisory functions se 


ce between the program 


A study of the data reveals very little differe 
Of supervision in schools of from 400 to 800 in enrollment and those 
of over 800 enrollment. It is also apparent that there are no significant 
differences concerning supervisory conce] ts activities, ind organization 


in the different geographic areas of the country 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the development of a supervisory program, the principal should 
Seek the fullest development of each faculty member as an individual 
and as a professional person. This involves, among other things, the 


Motivation of teachers to self-improvement, the provision of opportuni 
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ties for self-improvement, and the evaluation oí teacher growth and 


development. 

Supervisory activities should be planned as a part of а total program 
but should be scheduled so that the separate elements are undertaken 
only after adequate planning and inquiry into the resources for accom- 
plishing the objectives of that particular phase. The faculty should be 
organized into various working committees, to deal with such problems 
and removal of causes of staff friction, instructional 
The role of the principal is to 
to orient the 


as the discovery 
inadequacies, and training deficiencies. 
arrange for the appointment or choice of committees, 


committees, to facilitate their progress, and to protect them from unwar- 


ranted pressures, 


In planning a good program of supervision, 
These might include demonstra- 


a wide variety ot supe! 


visory devices should be considered. 
tions of teaching, faculty meetings, group conterences, workshops, devel 
opment of course-of-study materials, bulletins, bulletin boards, a pro- 
fessional library, organized inservice 
immediate needs, visitations, individual conferences with tea hers, teacher 
exchanges, and adequate evaluation procedures. А well-planned pro- 
as part of a coordinated program deter- 


training to meet specific and 


gram should use these devices 
mined by clearly stated objectives. 
Finally, it is recommended that all available personnel resources be 


used in planning the supervisory program. Certainly, teachers should 


share in forming the plans that so directly involve their development. 
Pupils and parents can often throw light upon causes of deficiencies that 
Medical health officers can be of great 


might not occur to teachers. 
It should 


assistance in planning the improvement of health instruction. 
be the policy of the principal to bring into the planning process all per- 


sons who can make worth while contributions to it. 
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